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Chieato  retailers  place  in  Ike  Tribune  more 
of  their  budgets  for  euhertising  women- 
appeal  merchandise  than  in  any  three  other 
Chicago  neuispapers  combined. 


If  women  loom  larger  than  eeer  today  in 
y<net  sales  plans,  you  will  sell  more  to  Chi- 
tego  women  when  you  build  your  prorrwtion 
etound  the  T ribune,  which  delivers  Chicago’s 
lorgist  constant  audience  of  women. 
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TMMJNK  PAPn*  A  PAPUI  B  PAPER  C  PAPER  O 

tyhen  you  can  hare  more,  why  take  less?  Because  the  Triburie  offers  the  people  of  Chicago 
and  the  midwest  more  of  what  they  want  in  a  newspaper,  it  is  able  to  deliver  more  of  what 
advertisers  want. 

averaged  1,302,778  net  paid — a 
new  all-time  high  for  any  six- 
month  period  in  history.  This  was 
from  259,603  to  885,646—25%  to 
212% — more  than  other  Chicago 
Sunday  newspapers  delivered. 

The  kind  of  readers  the  Tribune 
attracts  and  the  intensity  with 
which  they  read  it  may  be  judged 


from  the  advertising  record.  By -4 
placing  in  the  Tribune  more  of 
their  promotion  funds  during  the 
first  five  months  of  1944  than  they 
placed  in  any  two  other  Chicago 
newspapers  combined,  advertisers 
affirm  that  it  pays  to  advertise  in 
the  Chicago  newspaper  more  peo¬ 
ple  read  and  want. 


A  NEWSPAPER  is  useful  to 
advertisers  according  to  the 
nunber  and  kind  of  readers  it 
attracts  and  the  intensity  with 
which  they  read  it. 

During  the  official  six-month 
period  ended  March  31,  1944,  the 
total  daily  circulation  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  averaged  921,057 


net  paid. 

This  was  from  437,882  to 622,697 
— 91%  to  209% — more  than  the 
total  circulation  of  other  Chicago 
daily  newspapers — and  more  than 
delivered  by  any  two  other  Chi¬ 
cago  daily  newspapers  combined. 

On  Sundays  during  the  same 
period.  Tribune  total  circulation 
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$871,000,000 


Grand  ConiM  dam.  “Mishtleit  war 
weapon  of  the  natlen.'* 


At  the  Inland  Empire'a  $49,000,000 
naval  trainina  itatUn. 


Part  of  M.000,000  U.  8.  army  hotpital 
overleokinc  Spekane  river. 


FIchtinc  planea  serviced  at  Spokane's 
$40,000,000  air  depot. 


Following  Pearl  Harbor,  Spokane 
and  its  Inland  Empire  were  in  a  strate¬ 
gic  position  for  defense  developments. 
On  the  West,  protection  was  offered 
by  the  towering  Cascade  range.  Be¬ 
tween  the  Cascades  and  Spokane, 
Grand  Coulee  Dam — described  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Interior  as 
the  “Mightiest  war  weapon  of  the  nation*' — 
was  now  ready,  after  8  years  of  construction 
to  produce  power  in  vast  amounts;  while  Spo¬ 
kane’s  Fort  George  Wright  was  an  established  center  and  nucle¬ 
us  for  Military  planning. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  factors  and  under  the  spur  of  the  na- 
.  tional  emergency,  three  great  light  metals  plants,  a  naval  supply 
^  depot,  an  important  army  hospital  and  a  huge  air  depot  were 
’  erected,  either  in  or  close  to  Spokane.  A  mountain  lake  to  the 
/  East  was  chosen  as  the  site  for  a  huge  naval  training  station, 
f  while  airports  and  landing  fields  throughout  the  Inland  Empire 
were  either  created  or  greatly  expanded.  A  detailed  study  made 
by  Don  Scott,  formeriy  financial  editor  of  the  Spokane  Chron¬ 
icle  and  now  in  charge  of  post-war  planning  for  the  Spokane 
dailies,  lists  48  defense  projects,  industries  and  installations  in 
Spokane  and  the  Inland  Empire.  Counting  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
and  connecting  power  installations,  Scott’s  study  reveals  that 
as  of  April  27,  1944,  a  total  of  $871,000,000  has  b^n  invested  in 
war  projects,  industries  and  installations  in  the  Spokane  area. 

Bemuse  of  these  develop-  _ 

ments,  payrolls  in  the  Inland  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
Empire  and  the  value  of  its  $$•!•■•  Maritt  tk«  Htart 

manufactured  goods  have  been  mm. 

greatly  increased.  At  the  same  3 

time,  this  district’s  basic  indus-  V  3 

tries  of  Agriculture,  Lumbering  Y 

and  Mining  have  felt  the  stimulus  /  jT  ..  J 

of  War  demand  and  the  value  of  j  ?  •••* 

their  output  has  more  than  (  | 

doubled.  The  combination  of 

exceptional  factors  has  boosted  DISTANCES 

the  effective  buying  income  of  via  shortest  RAa  routes 

the  36  Inland  Empire  counties  to  SRtktM  i#  smhi*  ...  iiomiim 

an  all-time  high  of  $920,811,000.  *»*‘*"*  “““ 

(Sales  Management’s  Annual  *8«k«R*  ..  *mmii$$ 

Survey  of  Buying  Power  county  _ 

tigures.)  ^ — 


DISTANCES 

VIA  SHORTEST  RAa  ROUTES 

SRtktM  t$  SmHI*  ...  llOMilM 
SMktM  t$  Taetaa ....  Ill  Milat 
Spakaaa  ta  rartlaatf  . .  311  Milat 


B-HE  b«mBtr  iron  $16,000*000  Qcicer 
flclOa  west  of  Sookaiio. 


IN  THE  SOUTH  PAaPIC  U*ut.-G*n.  Robert  L  Ech«<b*r9«r  givM 
United  Press  correspondent  William  C.  Wilson  direct  news  of  landing 
operations. 


IN  NORMANDY,  U.P.  star  correspondent  Henry  T.  Gorrell  inter* 
views  three*star  General  Omar  N.  Bradley  during  the  drive  that 
shattered  Cherbourg. 


IN  ITALY  United  Press  correspondent  Robert  C.  Vermillion,  whose 
dispatches  are  as  vivid  as  Ms  name,  gets  Pfc.  Frank  Tryella's  story 
of  a  bottle. 


IN  BURMA  Lieut.-Gen.  Joseph  W.  StUwell  shares  with  Darrell 
Berrigan,  of  the  United  Press,  his  observations  on  progress  again:. 
the  Japanese. 


sum  of  all  they  see  and  hear  and  chance  and  endure 
goes  into  their  dispatches.  And  the  sum  of  these  goes 


Wherever  news  breaks  along  the  war  fronts.  United 
Press  correspondents  are  there  to  get  it  and  get  it 


ipl 

flrst'hand.  They  talk  with  the  men  who  map  campaigns  to  make  up  "the  world's  best  coverage  of  the  world’s 


and  the  men  who  mop  up  snipers.  They  watch  the  biggest  news.” 


action  from  foxholes  and  Fortresses,  from  the  decks  of 
carriers  and  cruisers,  risking  their  own  lives  to  see  with 
their  own  eyes  the  war  as  it  is  and  as  it  happens.  The 
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iiMaMCAH  Raimoads' 


TNROUCN  THi  DARKIST  HOUR 


Tlw  railroads  an  part  and  pami  of  iho  vital  servicm  of  sup¬ 
ply  on  which  fighting  men  depend.  They  know  first-hand 
the  darkness  of  the  hour  before  the  dawn,  e  They  follow 
the  progress  of  the  war  by  the  natun  and  urgency  of  the 
burdens  they  carry — burderts  that  never  lighten  through 
the  whole  24  hours  of  the  day.  e  So  through  sunshine 
and  shadow,  railroad  men  serve  the  needs  of  war.  Short 
on  help,  short  on  time,  they  know  the  value  of  every 
hour  artd  every  car.  They  know  thot  a  fighting  rtation 
counts  on  them  to  deliver  the  goods  that  Victory  is 
made  of — and  doggedly,  devotecUy,  they  are  sticking 
to  that  fob.  e  Some  day  the  dark  hour  will  be  behind 
us.  Then  our  rnstion  will  look  back  and  judge  our  fiber 
as  a  people  on  the  courage  and  the  will  with  which  we 
faced  it.  e  The  railroads  are  working  now  so  that  when 
that  day  dawns  they  can,  in  dear  knowledge  of  a  job 
faithfuUy  discharged,  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
fitter  thmgs  to  come. 


. . . .  STILL  STANDS  FOR  ACODENT 


YES,  in  spite  of  curtailed  driving  and  drastically  reduced 
speeds,  the  highway  accident  toll  is  rising  again.  Ration* 
:ing  has  cut  out  miles  of.  driving  but  even  an  "A”  Card 
holder  cannot  be  sure  that  the  particular  mile  in  which 
he  was  to  have  had  an  accident  has  been  eliminated. 
Today’s  driver  has  little  reason  to  feel  secure.  The 
chances  are  that  his  car  is  wearing  out,  the  engine 
^doesn’t  respond' as  it  once  did,  tires  and  brakes  may 
I  not  be  so  efficient  as  they  once  were  and — there  are 
'’hundreds  of  automobiles  on  the  road  in  just  the  same 
condition  as  his  and  hundreds  of  tired  drivers,  too. 

’  As  always,  the  problem  of  highway  safety  is  a  matter 
for  individual  effort.  It  is  up  to  every  person  to  take 


greater  care  than  ever  in  driving.  Then,  too,  responsi¬ 
bility  rests  with  every  community  in  the  nation.  Con¬ 
ditions  for  which  they  have  been  crying  for  years  have 
been  made  possible:  Drivers  can  no  longer  speed  along 
the  highways  and  most  of  them  can  drive  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  distance  every  month. 

The  stage  has  been  well  set  by  national  rulings  for  the 
reduction  of  accidents.  From  now  on  every  community 
should  consider  an  active  safety  program  of  its  own, 
geared  to  its  own.  problems  and  individual  conditions. 
Passive  approaches  have  seldom  resulted  in  improved 
conditions.  Raised  eyebrows  and  shocked  silence 
definitely  will  not  cut  the  highway  death  rate. 
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Qur  Dads  mine  the 
best  fiiel  in  the  wDrld” 


Thewe  young  ColksyflreMedm  hats  like  their  Daddies’t  efforts  made  more  producjtive  by  modemixation. 

have  good  reason  to  take  pride  in  the  job  their  fiuhers  90%  of  all  bituminous  coal  produced  from  under- 

are  doing.  ground  workings  is  electrically  cut  and  transported, 

and  over  half  of  all  coal  is  loaded  by  mechanical 
For  their  fiitbers  bring  from  the  ground  America’s  shovels. 

No.  1  source  of  energy  and  power. 

This  fret  has  made  possible  the  increases  in  volume 

They  bring  forth  the  essential  fuel  needed  for  the  of  coal  mined  which  the  war  effort  has  required, 
production  of  steel— the  prime  power  of  the  nation’s 

railroad  system— and  the  greatest  source  of  eleo-  It  is  also  an  important  reason  why— despite  man- 
trical  energy.  power  shortages— America’s  bituminous  coal  indus¬ 

try  is  supplying  an  all-time  record  volume  of  coal. 

As  you’ve  probably  guessed— the  name  of  that  fuel 
is  bituminous  coaL 

And  many  advances  have  happened  in  coal  mining, 
just  as  in  other  industries  during  recent  years. 

Today  eoal  miners  are  paid  better  than  the  average 
wage  of  industry  as  a  whole. 

Their  work  is  being  constantly  lightened  and  their 
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RECORD-and  ONE  Other^ 

CRACKING  a  market,  like  opening  the  oliice  safe,  depends  on  knowing  the 
right  combination.  This  is  particularly  true  in  Philadelphia,  where  newspaper 
preferences  are  a  matter  of  conviction  —  not  convenience. 

Advertisers  who  know  Philadelphia,  know  that  — 

1.  Philadelphia  traditionalists  read  one,  or  both,  of  the  city's  two  con¬ 
servative  dailies. 

2.  Liberal-minded  Philadelphians  buy,  believe  in  and  support  The  Record. 

3.  No  single  newspaper  can  bridge  the  fundamental  difference  in  view¬ 
point  between  these  two  otherwise  similar  reader  groups. 

That’s  why  selling  Philadelphia  is  a  “combination”  job.  And  the  combination 
that  clicks  is  “THE  (liberal)  RECORD  —  and  ONE  Other”  (your  choice  of 
j  the  two  conservative  papers) .  • 


PHn.AnEI.PHIA  HECORD 

QUARTER  MILLION  DAILY.  HALF  MILLION  SUNDAY 
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A  PaifAmtHemn  CUpptr 
hUbh'  Bating 


of  Global  Air  Transport  Service 
is  Actually  Here  Today! 


PajvAm£N/cajv  tfoniif  A/iimu 

‘/  Tifi  nf  fhp  ai^hhfi'r^  by  pioneering  air  service  to  68  foreign  lands,  pan  American  has 

A  /tc-  kJJOWHV  yj  VIVO  O  given  the  u.  s.  a.  the  world's  greatest  air  transport  system. 


Pan  American  routes  as  of  1941,  plus  those  added  since  then.  The  solid  lines 
show  today’s  routes — the  broken  lines  show  routes  temporarily  discontinued  or 
unavailable.  In  addition.  Pan  American  it  noteftying  at  the  rate  of 3,600,000 
milet  a  month  for  the  armed  terricet  over  thete  original  routes  and  over 
others  which  are  not  shown. 


^IhE  map  above  is  NOT  just  an  artist's  con¬ 
ception  of  proposed  post-war  air  routes.  Quite  the 
contrary!  It  shows  a  world-wide  system  of  over 
98,000  miles  that  was  actually  in  operation  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  This,  the  world’s  greatest  air  transport 
system,  was  carrying  international  passengers,  mail, 
air  cargo  and  the  United  States  flag  to  five  con¬ 
tinents  as  long  ago  as  1941. 

MORE  THAN  THAT! 

Most  of  the  routes  pioneered  by  Pan  American 
World  Airways  before  the  war  have  been  in  con¬ 
tinuous  operation  ever  since  .  .  .  Many  of  them, 
under  contract  with  the  Army  Air  Transport  Com¬ 


mand  and  the  Navy  Air  Transport  Service,  have 
been  greatly  extended. 

Service  to  Wake  Island,  Guam,  Manila,  Hong 
Kong  and  New  Zealand  may  be  temporarily  discon¬ 
tinued  but  Hawaii,  Africa,  Portugal,  Ireland  and  all 
the  leading  cities  of  Latin  America  are  stUl  regular 
ports  of  call  for  giant  Clippers  on  scheduled  flight. 

Look  at  the  solid  lines  in  the  large  map  above. 
If  you  bave  need  today  to  fly  to  any  of  the  cities  on 
those  routes,  please  consult  your  local  Pan  American 
oflice  or  your  own  travel  agent  for  schedules,  rates 
and  other  information.  For  Air  Express  shipments, 
telephone  Railway  Express  Agency. 
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.  .  .  of  the  long- 

awaited  “D  Day”  that 
thrilled  the  nation  .  .  . 
were  long  hours  of 
painstaking  planning  and 
development. . .  to  make 
SURE  that  this  fateful 
day  would  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  battle  for  human 
rights. 

At  Goss,  “D  Day” 
symbolized  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  shift  into  high 
gear  on  an  active  plan¬ 
ning  and  development 
program  .  .  .  the  more 
intensive  correlation  of 
new  ideas  .  .  .  awaiting 
the  availability  of 
materials  and  man¬ 
power  to  construct 
laboratory  models  to 
pre-test  for  post-war 
requirements. 

Yes  .  .  .  every  day 
is  development  day  at 
Goss  .  .  .  and  with  the. 
day  rapidly  ^proaching 
when  new  presses  can 
be  built,  Goss  precision- 
trained  workers  will  be 
ready  for  a  quick  change¬ 
over  from  gun  to  press 
production. 

Goss  invites  prelim¬ 
inary  discussions  of 
tentative  press  specifi¬ 
cations  with  all  news¬ 
papers  and  printing 
plants  looking  toward 
new  and  improved  post¬ 
war  equipment. 


^1 


When  Father  hasn't  yet  finished  reading  the  daily  newspaper, 
and  Junior  has  already  conrerted  it  into  soldier  hats,  there 
is  likely  to  be  trouble. 

For  Father  depends  on  his  daily  newspaper — as  people  in 
every  walk  of  life,  in  every  section  of  the  country,  depend 
on  their  daily  newspaper.  From  it  they  learn  what  is  going 
^  j|  on  all  over  the  world  and  what  is  going  on  in  their  own  com¬ 

munity — what  is  going  on  in  the  spheres  of  business,  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  of  science,  religion,  art,  literature,  sports. 

*  *  *  In  the  not-very-distant  future.  Junior  will  begin  to  under¬ 

stand  what  infamy  he  once  performed  by  mutilating  the  fam¬ 
ily  paper  before  everyone  had  finished  reading  it.  Now  he 
goes  just  for  the  "funnies" — but  before  long  he,  too,  will  be 
following  the  exploits  of  war  heroes,  and  picking  out  the 
items  that  his  boy's  world  revolves  about — baseball  games. 
Boy  Scout  news,  advertisements  for  pocket  knives  and  post¬ 
age  stamps. 

The  newspaper  touches  people  of  every  age  and  occupation 
—  gives  needed  information  and  interesting  knowledge  to  all. 
That  is  why  it  is  an  advertiser's  most  dependable  medium. 

iNletor  Jork  x. 
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{Record  Shows  Increasing 
FDR  Hostility  Toward  Press 


HQs  Statements  Show  Growing 
Criticism  Since  “Brief  Honeymoon" 

By  Malcolm  Johnson 


AT  THIS  late  date,  as  another 

Selection  approaches,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  secret  that  President 
Roosevelt’s  three  terms  in  the 
t^ite  House  have  been  marked 
by  a  growing  hostility  to  the 
press.  A  factual,  comprehen¬ 
sive  record  of  this  hostility, 
which  on  occasion  has  flar^ 
into  open  warfare,  is  provided 
by  the  President’s  own  state¬ 
ments  as  made  for  the  most  part 

I  during  official  White  House  press 
conferences  covering  the  entire 
period  since  his  first  election. 
It  is  a  very  revealing  record. 
It  reveals  an  attitude  on  the 
President’s  part  ranging  from 
slight  irritation  to  cold  fury. 

Mr.  Roosevelt’s  charges  against 
the  press  have  been  many  and 
vari^.  He  seems  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  distrustful  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  newspaper  owners,  es¬ 
pecially  of  those  whose  papers 
have  opposed  New  Deal  policies. 
He  has  accused  them  of  “editing 
from  the  counting  house,’’  of  be¬ 
ing  dominated  by  business  and 
financial  forces.  He  has  de¬ 
nounced  them  as  “bogiis  patriots 
who  use  the  sacred  freedom  of 
the  press  to  echo  the  sentiments 
of  the  propagandists  in  Tokyo 
and  Berlin.’’  He  has  charged 
writers  and  editors  with  mis- 
handling,  distorting  and  mis- 
/  representing  the  news.  He  has 
1  accused  them  of  deliberate  mis- 
I  statements  of  fact  and  of  deliber- 
ate  falsification. 

“Awarded'*  Iron  Cross 
The  record  shows  that  he  has 
branded  at  least  one  newspaper 
man  as  a  liar.  To  another,  who 
wrote  a  column  which  displeased 
hipa,  the  President  “awarded” 
the  German  Iron  Cross. 

The  President  has  complained 
over  and  over  again  that  news¬ 
men  are  compelled  to  “slant” 
their  stories  according  to  the 
policies  of  the  papers  which 
employ  them,  thus  “misinter¬ 
preting”  the  news.  ’That  com¬ 
plaint  has  become  almost  a 
theme  song  at  FDR’s  press  con¬ 
ferences,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  say,  and  has  been  for 
some  time.  Back  in  March,  1938, 
Albert  L.  Warner  reported  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  a 
growing  irritation  on  the  part 
of  the  President  in  dealing  with 
the  press.  Concerning  the  Presi¬ 


dent’s  remark  on  some  subject 
brought  up  at  that  particular 
conference,  Warner  wrote: 
‘“Then  he  (the  President)  added 
that  it  depended  largely  on  what 
newspaper  a  person  wrote 
for.  .  .  .”  “That  last  comment,” 
Warner  added,  “is  now  a  fa¬ 
miliar  one  at  press  conferences, 
indicating  that  suspicion  of  the 
press  is  becoming  almost  an 
automatic  reaction.” 

’These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
highlights  of  FDR’s  record  with 
the  press.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  summary  to  go  into  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  matter. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  always  been 
right  and  equally  absurd  to  say 
that  he  has  always  been  wrong. 


THE  LISTS  of  honors  and  in¬ 
juries  among  war  correspond¬ 
ents  were  swelled  this  week 
when  Gault  MacGowan,  New 
York  Sun  reporter  now  with  the 
Normandy  invasion  forces,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Purple  Heart,  and 
James  E.  Roper,  United  Press, 
and  Frederick  Kiih,  Chicago  Sun, 
were  hurt,  the  former  in  Italy 
and  the  latter  in  England. 

First  of  the  working  newspa¬ 
permen  to  return  from  the  inva¬ 
sion  front  is  Joseph  Willicombe, 
Jr.,  who  was  covering  the  Cana¬ 
dian  forces  in  France  for  Inter- 
tional  News  Service.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  beachhead  action  he 
was  reported  to  have  sprained 
his  ankle  when  he  jump^  from 
the  second  floor  of  a  burning 
chateau. 

TTie  injury,  however,  was 
more  serious,  a  broken  heel,  and 
he  has  been  returned  to  this 
coimti^r  to  recover.  ’Though  he 
is  not  confined  to  his  bed,  his 
foot  is  in  a  cast  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  walk  with  a 
cane. 

MacGowan’s  award,  authorized 
by  President  Roosevelt  and  an¬ 
nounced  July  3  at  United  States 
Army  Headquarters  in  London, 
was  presented  for  wounds  he 
received  in  action  during  the 


The  President  evidently  feels 
that  he  has  had  ample  justifica¬ 
tion  for  his  critical  attitude  on 
many  occasions.  He  hasn't  al¬ 
ways  had  a  favorable  press.  Nor 
has  the  press  always  been  fair. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  partisan, 
opposition  newspapers  have  been 
unfair,  though  the  press  as  a 
whole  has  made  an  honest  and 
creditable  record  of  reporting 
the  White  House  news  accur¬ 
ately  and  without  bias. 

But  then  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
his  own  idea  as  to  what  con- 
.stitutes  fairness,  according  to 
David  Lawrence.  Commenting 
on  the  controversy  over  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  seizure  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  plant  in  Chicago, 
Mr.  Lawrence  wrote  on  May  10. 
1944:  “’The  President,  of  course, 
in  reciting  some  of  the  facts  of 
(he  case  stressed  that  neither  the 
press  nor  the  radio  had  let  the 
country  know  the  facts  that  led 
up  to  the  seizure.  After  he  had 
finished  reciting  them,  a  woman 


Allied  attack  on  Jabel  Mansour 
in  North  Africa,  April  25,  1943. 
’The  correspondent,  who  was  sent 
abroad  by  the  Sun  in  1939,  was 
struck  in  the  leg  while  moving 
with  the  French  attacking  forces 
but  despite  his  injury  remained 
at  work  until  the  action’s  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion. 

While  still  in  Africa  he  was 
cited  for  bravery  and  awarded 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  by  Gen. 
Henri  Giraud.  Among  his  previ¬ 
ous  assignments  have  been  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  and  the  fa¬ 
mous  Commando  raid  on  Dieppe. 

Roper  was  injured  when  the 
jeep  in  which  he  was  riding  on 
the  Italian  front  jolted  to  a  stop 
to  avoid  bombs  falling  ahead  of 
it.  He  was  thrown  forward,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  bnmt  of  the  blow  on 
his  eye,  and  according  to  Reyn¬ 
olds  Packard,  U.P.  Rome  Bureau 
manager,  will  be  hospitalized  for 
about  a  week.  Said  Roper,  re¬ 
garding  his  own  injury,  “Nothing 
serious  and  Tm  getting  grape¬ 
fruit  juice  every  20  minutes.” 

Kuh  fell  victim  to  an  attack  by 
German  robot  planes  when  one 
of  them  exploded  near  a  home 
in  which  he  was  visiting  not  far 
from  London.  He  was  cut  by 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


Four  Invasion  Writers 
Figure  in  the  News 
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reporter  said  to  the  President 
that  she  had  either  read  in  the 
press  or  heard  over  the  radio 
everything  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  just  narrated. . .  .  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  idea  of  a  fair  article  or 
radio  comment,  is  one  presenting 
the  Administration’s  side  com¬ 
prehensively  and  then  saying  the 
other  side  isn’t  worth  mention¬ 
ing,  that  it  is  either  picayunish 
or  inconsequential.  This  appears 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  be  the  kind 
of  reporting  he’d  like  to  read  in 
the  press  or  hear  on  the  radio.” 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  criticism  of  the 
newspapers  hasn't  always  been 
in  anger.  Occasionally  he  has 
chided  the  reporters  gently  on 
their  shortcomings;  sometimes 
he  has  been  quite  genial,  even 
gay  and  bantering  as  he  lectured 
the  boys  and  kidded  them  about 
their  mistakes.  But  nothing  like 
that  has  happened  in  a  long  time 
now.  His  press  relations  have 
been  rather  grim  of  late. 

Brief  “Honeymoon" 

True,  there  was  a  brief  but 
blissful  honeymoon  period  be¬ 
tween  me  President  and  the 
press.  It  began  in  the  dark, 
fearsome  depression  days  of 
1933,  just  after  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  moved  into  the  White  House. 
In  those  early  conferences  the 
reporters,  accustomed  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  caution  of  previous  admin¬ 
istrations,  were  astonished  and 
delighted  by  the  President’s 
geniality,  his  magic  charm,  his 
frank  attitude,  the  open  forum 
discussions,  the  banter  and  off- 
the-record  chatter  as  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  punctuated  his  remarks  by 
waving  his  cigarette  holder.  The 
President,  keen  and  sagacious 
politician  that  he  is,  seemed  to 
enjoy  matching  wits^ — and  ques¬ 
tions — with  the  reporters.  The 
correspondents  agree,  even  today 
when  relations  are  so  radically 
different,  that  the  President  al¬ 
ways  has  fully  realized  the  value 
of  the  press  conference.  To  him 
it  is  an  important  avenue  of 
public  opinion  and  he  has  util¬ 
ized  it  to  the  utmost. 

The  change  came  fairly  gradu¬ 
ally  and  was  first  strikingly 
noted  after  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  invalidating  the  NRA. 
when  Mr.  Roosevelt,  denoimcing 
the  decision,  said  it  took  us  back 
to  the  “horse  and  buggy  days.” 

On  Feb.  23,  1935.  Paul  Mallon. 
Washington  columnist,  speaking 
to  the  Georgia  Press  Institute 
at  Athens.  Ga.,  said  that  because 
of  “personal  affairs”  misimder- 
standings  had  arisen  which  had 
turned  Mr.  Roosevelt  against  the 
press  and  vice-versa.  This  rift 
was  provoked  by  the  so-called 
“Indianapolis  incident.” 

“The  trouble  began  in  a  press 
conference  more  than  two 
months  ago,”  wrote  Theodore  C. 
Wallen,  Herald  Tribune  corre¬ 
spondent,  in  March,  1935.  “For 
months  James  P.  Homaday, 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Reporting  Made  Easy 
At  Monetary  Parley 

Well-Planned  System  to  Aid  New^en 
Set  Up  by  State  Dept,  at  Bretton  Woods 


By  Elmer  C.  Walzer 
Unit«d  Pr*u  Financial  Editor 

BRETTON  WOODS.  N.  H.,  July 

3 — R eporters  representing 
newspapers  all  over  the  world 
and  press  associations  “cover¬ 
ing”  the  United  Nations  Mone¬ 
tary  and  Financial  Conference  in 
this  New  Hampshire  vacation 
land  are  guinea  pigs  in  an  ex¬ 
periment  that  may  set  a  prece¬ 
dent  for  future  world  confer¬ 
ences. 

Reporters  have  been  given 
practically  a  diplomatic  status. 
They  have  received  the  secret 
documents  under  discussion  by 
the  conference  of  44  nations 
simultaneously  with  the  dele¬ 
gates  themselves. 

Dr.  Whit*  Aids  Press 

All  material  is  being  kept  in 
strictest  confidence  by  newspa¬ 
permen,  and  released  piecemeal 
as  the  items  come  up  before  the 
delegates  and  are  explained  in 
press  conferences  conducted  by 
Dr.  Harry  D.  White,  assistant  to 
Henry  Morgen thau,  Jr.,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  and  head 
of  the  monetary  conference. 

These  documents  are  only  a 
part  of  the  routine  here.  There 
are  myriad  releases,  press  con- 
-ferences  with  leaders  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  nations  represented,  and  in¬ 
dividual  interviews  with  dele¬ 
gates. 

There  has  been  no  dearth  of 
news.  In  fact,  the  material  has 
flowed  so  freely  that  the  news¬ 
men  haven’t  had  time  to  look  at 
the  scenery,  go  fishing,  or  do  a 
bit  of  hiking  in  the  picturesque 
mountains  that  surround  the 
Mount  Washington  Hotel,  where 
the  conferences  are  held  amid  a 
swank  that  in  good  times  cost 
the  customers  from  $23  to  $96 
a  day. 

Newsmen  get  special  rates, 
and  their  refreshment  problem 
has  been  assuaged  somewhat  by 
die  hotel  management  which  is¬ 
sued  courtesy  cards  giving  a 
23%  reduction  on  “subsidiary 
services.”  All  government  offi¬ 
cials  have  gone  out  of  their  way 
to  cooperate  with  the  press. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertiaing  14 

Books  M 

Bright  Ideas  22 

Cartoons  13 

Editorials  30 

Fshlnan  .  46 

L*tt*cs  62 

Obituary  .  62 

P*noaal . 31 

Photography  38 

Promotion  44 

Shop  Talk . 64 

Short  Toko*  .  22 

Syndicotos  .  28 


Secretary  Morgenthau  greeted 
them  on  arrival  and  told  them 
that  Michael  J.  McDermott  State 
Dejpartment  aide  in  charge  of 
public  relations,  “will  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  make  you 
comfortable.” 

Dr.  White  told  them  in  his 
press  conference,  “Secretary 
Morgenthau  and  Mr.  McDermott 
both  desire  very  much  that  I 
give  you  all  the  information  we 
have  and  tell  you  anything  you 
want  to  know.  Their  desire  is 
that  we  keep  the  press  constant¬ 
ly  informed  and  give  it  perti¬ 
nent  details  as  to  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  and  what  are  the  pro’s 
and  con's  of  issues  before  the 
conference.” 

The  document  containing  the 
secret  information  was  given  the 
press  on  their  own  agreement  to 
keep  it  confidential  until  re¬ 
leased.  It  was  entitled  “Pre¬ 
liminary  Draft  of  Suggested  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  Agreement  for  the  Es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  International 
Monetary  Fimd.” 

Reporters  were  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  withdraw  from  the 
press  conference  if  they  felt  re¬ 
ceiving  the  document  might 
cramp  their  work  for  their  pub¬ 
lications.  A  few  previously  had 
refused  to  accept  the  document 
under  the  conditions  imposed 
and  Mr.  McDermott  told  the 
newsmen  that  he  wanted  to  tiy 
out  the  plan,  and  that  if  ft 
proved  successful  it  would  be 
made  a  pattern  for  other  con¬ 
ferences  in  the  future.  And 
there  will  be  many  of  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  indications  in  Bretton 
Woods. 

Dr.  White  noted  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  handling  the  conference 
material  “lies  in  the  complexity 
of  some  of  the  subjects.  It  is 
not  so  much  that  the  subject  is 
really  complex  as  that  it  is  tech¬ 
nical  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
explain  the  details.” 

The  general  run  of  newsmen 
want  all  the  advice  they  can  get. 
They  sit  through  lengthy  confer¬ 
ences  run  by  Dr.  White,  who  has 
a  steady  flow  of  fine  English  in 
unhestitating  replies  to  the  most 
complicated  questions  the  re¬ 
porters  can  think  of. 

There  are  more  than  80  news¬ 
papermen  and  photographers  at¬ 
tending,  nearly  all  the  news¬ 
reels  have  men  on  the  job,  there 
are  several  still  photographers, 
and  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  ( foreign  branch )  has  its 
newsreel  men  making  pictures 
and  recordings  of  foreign  dele¬ 
gations  for  use  overseas.  Arthur 
Sweetser,  deputy  director  of 
OWI,  is  an  official  delegate  at  the 
conference. 

The  working  press  has  been 
turning  out  copy  by  the  yard. 
The  filings  have  b^n  running 
around  44,000  words  daily,  ac¬ 


cording  to  C.  D.  Seaman,  in 
charge  of  the  press  room  for 
Western  Union,  who  anticipates 
a  rise  to  30,000  words  daily  be¬ 
fore  the  conference  advances 
much  further. 

Western  Union  has  13  channels 
available  and  keeps  them  busy 
most  of  the  time.  Sixteen  tele¬ 
graph  operators  and  three  super¬ 
visors  maintain  a  24-hour  ser¬ 
vice  on  Morse  and  Teleprinter 
sets.  Three  channels  are  main¬ 
tained  to  the  WU  New  York 
cable  department.  Direct  wire 
transmis^n  is  set  up  daily  to 
New  York,  Chicago,  Boston. 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Ottawa,  and  Toronto. 

■ 

Pulp  Supply  to  Be 
Lower  in  3rd  Quarter 

The  total  wood  pulp  supply 
available  for  use  during  the 
third  quarter  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  2,821,000  tons,  compared 
with  2,885,000  tons  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter,  the  War  Production 
Board  Pulp  Allocation  Office  re¬ 
ported  last  week,  after  a  recent 
meeting  with  the  Wood  Pulp  In¬ 
dustry  Advisory  Committee  in 
Washington.  Total  domestic 
third  quarter  production  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  2.547,000  tons  and  im¬ 
ports  from  Canada  are  expected 
to  approximate  261,000  tons,  in 
addition  to  which  a  seasonal 
withdrawal  of  13,000  tons  of 
pulp  from  inventory  is  antici¬ 
pated. 

Alter  deduction  of  approxi¬ 
mately  212,000  tons  of  wood 
pulp  for  export  and  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  non-paper  products 
requiring  wood  pulp,  and  allow¬ 
ing  for  increas^  use  of  waste 
paper,  it  is  estimated  that  total 
paper  and  paperboard  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  third  quarter  will 
be  4,341,687  tons,  compared  with 
4,335,353  tons  in  the  second  quar¬ 
ts. 

Id  an  itemized  list  of  the 
broad  groups  of  paper  and  pa¬ 
perboard  products  with  pro¬ 
grammed  production  in  the  third 
quarter  and  wood  pulp  use  al¬ 
location  for  the  third  quarter, 
WPB  placed  the  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction  minimum  at  180,000 
tons,  with  188,620  tons  stated  as 
a  preliminary  allocation  for  the 
purpose. 

■ 

OPA  Raises  Ceiling 
On  Roto  Paper 

Washington,  July  5— The  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Administration  has 
fixed  a  ceiling  of  $4.75  a  hun¬ 
dredweight  on  supercalendered 
groundwood  rotogravure,  there¬ 
by  raising  the  price  by  42V^ 
cents  a  hundredweight,  effective 
July  10. 

This  type  of  paper  is  con¬ 
sumed  largely  by  new^apers 
for  their  rotogravure  sections. 
Annual  production  in  the  United 
States  is  about  60,000  tons. 

Production  has  declined  in  the 
past  year  as  a  result  of  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  substitute  which 
mills  have  been  able  to  sell  at  a 
higher  price  and  more  profitably. 
Commenting  on  the  price  boost, 
OPA  Administrator  Chester 
^wles  said:  “Failure  to  effect 
this  price  increase  would  only 
serve  to  discourage  its  (super- 
calendered  groundwood  roto¬ 
gravure  paper)  disappearance 
from  the  market.” 


WPB  Asks 
30-Lb.  Users  to 
Reduce  Tonnage 

Warns  of  Cuts  in 

Quotas  Unless 

Move  Is  Made 

Washington,  July  3 — The  WP| 
Printing  and  Publishing  Diviski 
has  taken  steps  to  offset  furthe 
curtailments  of  print  paper  bj 
requesting  users  of  SO-poiq 
stock  to  reduce  their  tonnage^ 
6^%.  eflecttve  at  onoa.  Iki 
effect  of  the  proposal  is  to  re 
move  the  yard^e  advantap 
now  held  by  users  of  3Q-pound 
stock. 

The  percentage  cut  in  light¬ 
weight  paper  applies  whetha 
the  purchiases  are  made  in 
Canada,  whose  industry  was  sue 
veyed  by  a  publishers’  committa 
recently,  or  in  the  United  State 
or  Newfoundland. 

This  action  was  taken  to  mint- 
mize  the  effects  of  a  10,000  ton 
monthly  cut  which  (janadiai 
mills  found  it  necessary  to  estab¬ 
lish  July  1.  to  offset  productioa 
losses  which  flowed  from  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  both  30-pound 
and  32-pound  paper  at  the  same 
time. 

The  publishers'  committee  had 
asked  the  War  Production  Board 
to  formalize  its  findings.  That 
agency  preferred,  however,  to 
await  a  recommendation  fron 
the  newspaper  publishing  ad¬ 
visory  committee,  but  in  tht 
meantime  issued  a  warning  that 
failure  to  curtail  would  require 
a  quota  slash. 

Harold  Boeschenstein.  actinf 
director  of  the  Forest  Produck 
Bureau,  commenting  upon  the 
fact  that  continuation  of  30- 
pound  orders  would  drop  the 
import  from  Canada  by  10,000 
tons  a  month,  counselled  that 
“such  a  shrinkage  in  sui^ 
would  make  inevitable  a  further 
reduction  in  usage  by  all  pub 
lishers  subject  to  L-240.” 

He  asked  all  purchasers  to 
place  their  orders  for  suppliei 
needed  after  July  1  in  the  light 
of  the  expectation  that  the  ad¬ 
visory  committee  and  WPB  will 
accept  the  task  committee’s  ree- 
ommendation  for  return  to  32- 
pound  newsprint,  with  the  altw- 
native  of  a  percentage  cut  to 
those  who  continue  to  use  30- 
pound  stock. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

July  13-14 — ^North  Carolina 
Press  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Sheraton  Hotel, 
High  Point,  N,  C. 

July  19  —  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  Chicago. 

July  21-22 — Carolina  Clas¬ 
sified  Managers  Assn.,  meet¬ 
ing,  Poinsett  Hotel,  Green¬ 
ville,  N.  C. 

July  25-27 — New  England 
Adv.  Conference  of  the  First 
District,  AFA,  New  Ocean 
House,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

July  28-29 — Virginia  Pres* 
Association,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke. 
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Sees  Network  Idea  Not 
Applicable  to  Ifewspapers 

T>? _  If  _1  r\  _ _  _  .  _ _  _  Uny-itAa  Mon/«v  Qoc? 


Bigger  Ad  Bureau,  Strong  Represen-  S^Lin^“‘'and^Me?ro  croup^ 
totives  Group  Urged  As  Ad  Builders  We^articillTen 

suggested  the  formation  of 

By  Herbert  W.  Moloney  5Svrr1i.^‘'5„3ThKv£: 

President.  Paul  Block  and  Assodortes  tising.  The  inference  at  least 

was  that  all  five  of  these  units 

I  AM  GLAO  to  accept  your  invi-  I  am  sure  the  newspaper  net-  were  tmically  the  same,  and 
tation  to  discuss  the  articles  in  work  idea  will  not  only  fail  to  their  ^ccess  was  an  a^ur- 

your  June  3  and  10  issues  in  ref-  solve  any  problem  for  the  pub-  success  of  daily 

erence  to  newspaper  networks,  lishers,  but  will  add  untold  com-  newspaper  groups, 
by  J.  H.  Sawyer  and  John  plications  and  headaches.  However,  is  that  sowd  rea- 

Cowles.  Selling  newspapers  in  the  past  zoning.  I  am  sure  it  is  not. 

Our  company  owns  as  well  as  was  a  matter  of  obtaining  for  because  you  are  trying  to  com- 
represents  newspapers.,  hence  the  respective  publication  or  P®re  very  dissimilar  tnirigs.  it 
my  approach  to  this  subject  has  publications  their  share  of  the  s^nis  to  be  overlooks  that  m 
been  from  a  very  broad  view-  advertising  dollar  out  of  an  ap-  ® 

point.  provriation  built  largely  for  PRODUCT  has  been  created^ 

I  think  one  of  the  quickest  an-  newspapers.  Today  it  is  another  i  **  j 

swers  to  this  question  is  to  make  story.  The  amount  of  money  PRODUCT  which  has  played  a 

a  list  of  the  100  largest  users  of  available  for  newspapers  has  great  part  in  the  success 

daily  newspaper  space,  and  on  a  been  reduced  considerably  “  .“^ese  Sunday  supplement, 
horizontal  line  check  the  cities  through  the  increased  expendi-  Incidentally ,  it  is  important  to 
he  advertises  in,  first  listing  all  ture  in  other  media.  2°^®  j  each  of  these  special 


Incidentally,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  each  of  these  special 


work,”  to  be  successful,  would 

have  to  fit  fairly  well  into  the  With^i 


paper  markets  within  those 


10  article:  “More  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  would  use  it  ( newspa¬ 
pers)  if  they  were  sold  more  ef- 


cities  in  orter  of  size.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Cowles’s  June  n  d  a  y  magazine  sections 

Must  Fit  Pattern  10  article:  “More  national  ad-  .  , 

MUSI  fit  I'anem  vertlsers  would  use  it  (newsoa-  ^he  Nancy  Sasser  Sunday  col- 

It  is  self-evident  th^  any  “net-  pers)  if  they  were  sold  more  ef-  umn  has  all  of  its  advertise- 
work,  to  be  successful,  would  fectively  '*  ments  grouped  together,  and 

have  to  fit  fairly  well  into  the  ^ith  this  I  agree  entirely,  under  a  special  heading  so  that 
advertiser  s  pattern  of  sales  and  However  Mr  Cowles  then  went  ^hey  appear  m  all  of  the  Sunday 
markets.  on  to  state:  “.  .  .  by  which  I  newspapers  in  identical  form. 

Right  now  tee  advertiser  not  mean  selling  newspapers  in  large  Only  in  the  case  of  Metro 
oruy  has  complete  control  m  tee  circulation  units  in  big  and  deft-  has  no  product  been  created, 
selection  of  cities — but  of  news-  packages.”  with  the  result  that  substantial 

paper  m^kets  within  those  my  opinion  that  is  not  what  discounts  had  to  be  allowed. 


citie^nd  selection  as  to  inten-  more  effective  selling  of  the 


sity  in  each. 

'The  greatest  single  advantage 
the  newspaper  has  over  national 


newspaper  medium  means. 


There  is  another  phase  of  this 
group  idea  that  should  be  care¬ 
fully  considered,  and  that  is. 


— -  TJ-aJ  luuy  uuiiaiucicu,  aiiu  viiav  lo, 

the  newspaper  has  over  national  what  thlTewsDaoIr  industrv  that  national  advertisers  view 
magazines  and  national  radio  is  wnai  me  newspaper  inausiiy  c„nHav  advertisine  on  a  verv 
SEIJCTIVITY!  and  FLEXIBIL-  taSs  Sf.n 

JI  K  ,  Ihe  '■•“F-  '"'W  'oo*  “P"”  Sunday 

In  radio  can  you  buy  on  a  net-  lecuveness  in  iis  seuing  oi  me  aHvertisina  more  in  terms  of 
work  one  hour  to  New  York  fn«™  newspaper  medium  so  a  sem,™  age' 

tod  a  todl  hour  to  St  Louis?  tebrg  national  ?toe  clSecte?.  and  they  are  Sot 

tiV/'an'SVhaiSSSTf.I.l'f-  of%“toJe7ra1.d“t£r{7to-  “ 

adelphia?  —  and  omit  Kansas  creawng  the  percentage  of  their  oug-efo-g  the  success 

The  approach  to  the  newspa-  th^  allocate  to  n^spapers.  .  -.g-ggcnrilv  a  sound  auide 

per  problem,  which  sueeests  that  This  is  tee  job  that  must  and  relation  ^to  daily  groups. 


tZ  tT -  i  .  Ti. — - -  Mn  h«a  Hnnca  fnr  ATT.  ntawona-  wiin  reittiiuii  lu  vuiiiy 

to  be  successful  the  newspaper  be  done  for  newspa  groups  are  nothing  new. 

must  emulate  radio,  surely  is  all  P®^-  They  have  been  tried  many 

'^3o  would  emulate  newspa-  done  well,  these  big  advertisers 
pers  on  the  basis  of  market  se-  will  increase  their  adverUsmg  ways  ibuto. 
lection  and  stetion  selection,  ex-  dollars  m  the  newspaper  me-  Group  History 

cept  that  it  is  not  practical.  The  dium,  and  teen  ond  only  then.  Years  ago  there  was  the  100,- 
medium  is  unwieldy.  Radio  has  will  all  newspapers  do  better.  000  daily  group.  Then  there 
no  choice  in  the  matter.  It  .  N®R  McElroy,  vice-president  vvas  the  daily  group  of  Texas 
didn’t  plan  to  have  networks.  It  Ib  charge  of  advertising  of  Proc-  and  Oklahoma  papers — teen  the 
hod  to  have  teem.  t®^  ®bd  Gamble,  thoroughly  con-  s  c  ri  p  p  s  -  Howard  Newspapers 

Are  newspapers,  teen,  going  firms  this  in  a  statement  he  gave  discounts  for  advertisers 
to  give  up  voluntarily  one  of  made  in  New  York  on  June  22  who  would  use  equal  space  in 
their  natural  assets,  to  copy  an  m  a  talk  to  tee  Newspaper  Rep-  all  of  their  newspapers.  Then 

resentatives  Association  of  New  there  was  the  very  important 


unattractive  feature  of  a  com-  . ,  — 

petitor  that  had  no  choice?  York.  Mr.  McElroy  said:  daily  Picture  Page  Group  of  but 

Presumably  the  “network”  “It  seems  to  me  that  newspa-  a  few  years  2igo,  teat  gave  one 
idea  for  newspapers  is  a  means  pers  should  be  interested  not  of  the  best  positions  possible  in 
of  pulling  down  the  rates  on  a  only  in  their  opportunity  for  the  daily  paper,  without  extra 
basis  that  looks  all  right  to  all  post-war  increase  in  linage,  but  charge,  and  had  as  strong  a 
concerned.  Has  it  even  been  also  in  their  opportunity  for  group  as  you  could  possibly 
shown  that  newspapers  have  maintaining  and  increasing  their  hope  to  get  together.  Close  to 
lost  ground  to  other  media  be-  proportion  of  total  advertising  $75,000  was  spent  trying  to  put 


daily  Picture  Page  Group  of  but 
a  few  years  2igo,  teat  gave  one 


cause  their  rates  were  too  high?  expenditures. 


this  picture  page  group  over — 


I  say  NO,  because  they  are  “It  is  on  this  point  of  increas-  but  without  success. 


provably  not  too  high.  TTiere  ing  the  share  of  total  advertis-  The  above,  surely,  is  proof 
is  room  for.  improvement  in  uni-  ing  controlled  by  newspapers  that  there  is  some  serious  weak- 

formity,  but  100,000  lines  of  ad-  that  your  industry  faces  its  ness  in  this  group  idea  trhen  ap- 

yertising  in  any  good  newspaper  greatest  challenge.”  plied  to  the  daily  newspaper, 

is  one  of  tee  soundest  and  most  In  the  June  3  and  June  10  and  there  is  no  mystery  why 

economical  buys  an  advertiser  articles  reference  was  made  to  that  weakness  exists, 

can  make.  the  American  Weekly,  This  Advertisers  have  proven  they 
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OFF  TO  EUROPE 

Chailes  Bauer,  left,  newly-nauted 
comptroller  for  the  United  Press 
in  Europe,  is  shown  receiving  a 
handshake  from  Charles  Camp¬ 
bell  UJ*.  office  manager,  at  a 
farewell  (firmer  in  New  York  lost 
week.  Bauer,  who  bos  been  U.P. 
auditor,  will  leave  soon  for  Lon¬ 
don.  where  he  will  take  charge 
_ of  U.P.*g  accounting. _ 

don’t  want  their  daily  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  regimented  in 
forced  groups.  Optional  groups 
mean  nothing  except  substantial 
discounts.  You  don’t  need 
groups  to  do  that. 

One  of  tee  great  attractions  of 
daily  newspaper  advertising  for 
national  manufacturers  is  its 
flexibility,  and  this  asset  is  going 
to  be  greater  than  ever  in  tee 
post-war  years. 

Take  away  from  the  daily 
newspaper  its  SELECTIVITY 
and  FLEXIBILITY,  and  its  ap¬ 
peal  to  an  advertiser  to  use 
marketing  areas  and  cities  as  he 
sees  fit  and  in  a  way  which 
works  into  his  own  sales  plan 
best,  and  you  will  eliminate  one 
of  the  'greatest  assets  the  news¬ 
papers  possess. 

What  a  truly  great  story  tee 
newspaper  medium  has  to  tell 
and  sell!  To  mention  just  three 
strong  selling  points: 

1.  Newspapers  reach  m  our  e 
people  th^  any  other  media — 
47,000,000  each  day. 

2.  'The  people  BUY  their 
newspapers  at  a  DAILY  cost  of 
about  $1,500,000. 

3.  The  people  desire,  and  in 
fact  demand,  advertising  in  their 
newspapers. 

The  newspapers  have  two 
basic  selling  forces: 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
whose  function  is  to  sell  the  en¬ 
tire  newspaper  medium. 

The  representatives,  whose 
primary  function  is  to  sell  the 
individual  newspapers  which 
they  represent,  and  help  sell  the 
entire  newspaper  medium. 

This  is  the  sound  and  ideal 
setup,  provided  both  members 
of  the  team  are  strong,  and  on 
the  job  in  a  big  way. 

The  problem  before  tee  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  is  very  much 
greater  today  than  it  was  even  10 
years  ago.  True,  its  budget  was 
increas^  about  seven  years  ago. 
but  tee  (ximpetltive  pr^lem  has 
further  in<rreas€d  to  the  point 
that  another  substantial  increase 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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Dewey  Has  Learned 
How  to  Handle  Press 

Not  Always  a  Willing  Subject,  Nominee 
Displayed  Assurance,  Ease  at  Chicago 


By  Dwight  B«nt«l 

THE  American  press  has  a  big 

news  stake  in  Thomas  E. 
Dewey. 

Whether  they  like  it  or  not, 
and  some  don’t,  the  newspapers 
have  the  Republican  Presiden* 
tlal  nominee  in  their  editorial 
laps  for  the  duration  of  the 
rough  and  tumble  political  cam¬ 
paign  ahead — and  possibly  long¬ 
er.  He  will  be  on  the  front 
pages  and  in  the  editorial  col¬ 
umns,  using  black  ink  strained 
thin  by  shortages  and  rationed 
white  space  already  bulging  with 
a  global  war.  Regardless  of  his 
political  affiliations,  he’s  an  im¬ 
portant  Journalistic  claim. 

How  will  he  pan  out? 

In  view  of  Mr.  Dewey’s  press 
relations  record,  it’s  a  pertinent 
question. 

Press  Foresaw  Nomination 

The  press  had  nominated  the 
New  York  governor,  and  on  the 
first  ballot  too,  long  before 
Democratic  Mayor  Edward  J. 
Kelly  reportedly  turned  on  the 
steam  heat  in  &e  Chicago  Sta¬ 
dium  on  the  morning  of  the 
hottest  day  of  the  year  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  arrival  of  the 
delegates  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention. 

The  newspaper  “nomination” 
however  resulted  from  a  simple 
count  of  Dewey  pledges,  not 
from  any  popular  vote  of  news¬ 
paper  writers  themselves.  No¬ 
body  asked  them  how  they  felt. 
But  these  men  and  women  will 
have  to  rub  elbows  With  Mr. 
Dewey  during  the  months  to 
come.  Some  of  them  indeed 
will  be  his  veritable  bed-fellows. 

They’ll  be  eating  his  dust  on 
the  long  political  swings  across 
the  country.  They'll  stuff  hot 
dogs  and  swill  cokes  in  the 
smoked-fllled  cars  behind  his  on 
the  trains  that  take  him  to  his 
speeches.  ’They'll  be  surging 
through  the  doors  of  his  hotel 
rooms  for  press  conferences, 
scrambling  for  his  handouts,  ask¬ 
ing  “Mr.  Dewey,  what  about 
this?”  and  “Mr.  Governor,  what 
do  you  say  to  that?”  and  beating 
out  his  answers  from  rickety 
portables  held  on  their  knees. 

Throughout  the  country  the 
newspapers  will  Jam  their  stories 
into  tens  of  thousands  of  already 
over  -  crowded  colunm  inches. 
Governor  Dewey’s  attitude 
toward  the  newspaper  represen¬ 
tatives,  then,  and  without  any 
regard  to  his  politics,  is  a  matter 
of  no  small  concern  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press.  What  can  it  expect 
from  him? 

From  the  working  newspaper¬ 
man’s  viewpoint,  what  kind  of 
candidate  will  he  be? 

That’s  a  tough  question.  It 
was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
a  variously  estimated  300  to  500 
newspapermen  and  women  who 
crowded  into  the  North  Ballroom 

n 


extension  of  the  Dewey  head¬ 
quarters  at  Chicago’s  Stevens 
Hotel  the  morning  after  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  speech  for  the  “largest 
press  conference  ever  held.” 
They  discussed  politics  with  the 
Governor,  but  what  they  were 
really  thinking  was  “What  kind 
of  a  man  is  this  Dewey,  any¬ 
how?” 

Some  had  covered  him  before, 
of  course,  but  for  most  this  was 
a  first  meeting — and  while  they 
talked  plans  and  platforms  and 
platitudes  they  eyed  him  with 
more  than  the  casual  curiosity 
of  a  citizen  viewing  a  potential 
president. 

For  this  was  the  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  of  a  shady  press  relations 
past,  the  Dewey  who  once  was 
charged  with  petty  tyrranical 
dictatorship  of  news  sources 
under  his  control;  with  intoler¬ 
able  regulations  and  restrictions 
on  the  working  press  assigned 
to  cover  him  and  his  affairs;  with 
arrogance  toward  reporters  and 
vindicativeness  for  those  who 
crossed  his  will. 

This  was  the  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  of  whom  the  Nation 
wrote  in  February,  1940.  “He 
has  been  arrogant  and  very  ego¬ 
tistical.  .  .  .  ’The  newspapermen 
who  come  in  contact  with  him 
in  the  main  dislike  him”;  of 
whom  Life  magazine  reported  in 
September,  1939,  “He  wears  an 
air  of  touchy  self-righteousness 
that  constantly  irritates  report¬ 
ers  who  cover  his  office.  They 
dislike  his  vanity  and  arro¬ 
gance”;  of  whom  Benjamin  Stol- 
berg,  in  the  American  Mercury 
tor  June,  1940  said,  “Most  news¬ 
papermen  dislike  him  cordially. 
They  consider  his  ruling  that  he 
must  not  be  quoted  without  his 
permission  a  piece  of  imperti¬ 
nence”;  of  whom  Richard  H. 
Rovere  in  the  now  celebrated 
“Dewey — ^The  Man  in  the  Blue 
Serge  Suit”  article  in  the  May 
Harper’s,  wrote.  “Stories  of  fric¬ 
tion  between  Dewey  and  Jour¬ 
nalists  assigned  to  him  are 
legion.” 

“Was  Skeptical" 

This  man,  who  was  now  an¬ 
swering  questions  from  the  re¬ 
porters  gathered  before  him,  was 
that  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  K.  M. 
Landis,  II,  of  the  Chicago  Sun, 
conservatively  described  the  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  of  the  group  when 
he  wrote,  “I  was  rather  skeptical, 
as  were  most  of  the  mass  of 
correspondents  who  had  gath¬ 
ered  to  give  him  the  once-over. 
For  in  the  past  Dewey  has  been 
accused  of  a  rather  high-handed 
and  mighty  attitude  toward  the 
working  press.” 

That  skepticism  vanished  like 
a  trace  of  early  autumn  snow  be¬ 
fore  a  new  and  radiant  Dewey. 
The  newspaper  representatives 
were  most  favorably  impressed. 


NO  NAME  NEEDED 

With  this  unique  Page  One  treat¬ 
ment,  the  tabloid  Chicago  Times 
told  of  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey’s 
nomination  June  28  os  Republican 
Presidential  candidate. 


The  Republican  candidate  was 
gracious,  patient,  affable.  Dressed 
in  a  natty  gray  suit  and  smok¬ 
ing  a  cigarette  in  a  holder  much 
shorter  than  F.D.R.’s,  he  perched 
on  the  edge  of  a  table  with  one 
leg  swinging  and  answered  ques¬ 
tions  with  what  Robert  E.  Ken¬ 
nedy  of  the  Chicago  Times  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  parliamentary  cour¬ 
tesy.”  He  repeatedly  recog¬ 
nized  reporters  by  their  first 
names,  studiously  accepting 
questions  in  the  order  of  their 
aisking.  “Just  a  minute,”  he 
woui'd  say,  “that  gentleman  over 
there  is  next,  I  believe.” 

Easy  and  Gracious 

The  reporters  frankly  and  de¬ 
liberately  “gave  him  the  works,” 
but  in  the  words  of  Walter  Tro- 
han,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
“he  underwent  the  barrage  with 
an  ease  and  graciousness  which 
impressed  all.” 

His  skill  in  answering  touchy 
questions  widened  the  eyes  of 
everyone.  A  Negro  newspaper¬ 
man  asked  about  racial  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  the  armed  forces. 
Dewey  replied  that  he  would 
“eliminate  it  in  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,”  but  that  it  is  a  difficult 
situation  and  “I  am  not  a 
general.” 

How  would  Mr.  Dewey  ful¬ 
fill  the  Republican  platform 
pledge  of  full  employment  after 
the  war? 

He  would  answer  that  question 
in  his  coming  speeches. 

V^'hat  did  he  have  in  mind  in 
the  way  of  a  post-war  inter¬ 
national  organization  to  keep 
the  peace? 

This  is  not  for  the  individual 
views  of  any  man,  he  said.  He 
had  “three  different  formulas  in 
mind”  but  their  feasibility  would 
depend  upon  developments  and 
the  views  of  our  Allies. 

Persistent  questions  on  a 
shaky  subject  by  one  determined 
newsman  Governor  Dewey  par¬ 
ried  with  patience  and  good  hu¬ 
mor  until  other  reporters  inter¬ 
ceded.  He  answered  “iffy”  ques¬ 
tions  which  President  Roosevelt 
would  have  scorned.  Asked  if 
he  would  refuse  to  be  drafted 
for  a  third  term,  he  laughed  and 
repRed,  “That  is  certainly  a  hy- 
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pothetical  question,  but  it’s  ng 
view,  oft  course,  that  a  thirt 
term  is  destructive  of  every  good  < 
thing  in  America.” 

And  so  he  went  for  more  tluui 
an  hour,  “with  a  press  confer 
ence  skill,”  report^  Bert  An¬ 
drews  in  the  New  York  HersH 
Tribune,  “that  was  thought  by 
Washin^n  reporters  to  matcb 
that  displayed  over  the  years  by 
President  Roosevelt 

In  all  that  hour  there  was  not 
the  faintest  sign  of  the  racket- 
busting  problem  child  whom  tht 
New  York  newspapers  would 
once  so  gladly  have  spanked  to  ^ 
a  sunset  red.  | 

What’s  the  answer?  Is  thk  § 
Candidate  Dewey  a  sort  of  jour  i 
nalistic  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde?  I 

An  Albany  correspondent  wte  li 
covers  Governor  Dewey’s  offict 
puts  the  matter  this  way: 
"Dewey  has  come  a  whole  lot 
farther  than  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  in  his  rise  from  special 
prosecutor  to  Republican  Presi¬ 
dential  nominee.” 

In  short,  he  has  learned  plenty 
about  press  relations.  He  hai 
learned  it  the  hard  way  and  by 
a  painful  educative  process  that 
opposed  his  every  instinct  and 
conformed  to  no  modern  peda¬ 
gogical  ideas  of  letting  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  personality  expand 
naturally.  The  normal  fiower 
ing  of  Mr.  Dewey’s  inner  sell 
would  have  produced  no  rose  of 
journalistic  cooperation. 

Candidate  Dewey  as  a  boy  it 
remembered  by  his  one-time 
high  school  principal  as  “by  all  ' 
odds  the  smartest  kid  in  school, 
but  so  egotistical  we  threatened 
to  expel  him  because  he  couldn’t 
get  along  with  his  classmatee. 
From  then  on  he  really  made  an 
effort  to  influence  people  to  like 
him.” 

That’s  probably  the  answer  to 
the  Thomas  E.  Dewey  of  the 
Stevens  Hotel  press  conference. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  he 
discovered,  or  was  forcibly  re¬ 
minded  of,  the  importance  of  co¬ 
operation  with  the  newspaper*. 
So  he  has  worked  at  press  rela¬ 
tions — hard.  And  the  fact  ii 

undisputed  that  when  Thomas 
E.  Dewey  works  hard  at  some¬ 
thing  he  works  very  hard  in¬ 
deed,  and  is  usually  successful 
Still  Learning 

Whether  his  present  obviously 
good  intentions  toward  the  pres* 
spring  from  his  heart  or  his  po¬ 
litical  ambitions  is  immaterial 
here.  The  results  ^re  what 
count. 

Governor  Dewey  is  still  learn¬ 
ing  from  day  to  day,  as  witness 
the  difference  between  his  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  photographers  at  the 
convention  hall  and  at  the 
Stevens  the  next  morning. 

In  that  moment  of  triumph 
when  he  stepped  to  the  speakers’ 
platform  at  the  Stadium  his 
training,  his  resolves,  his  good 
intentions  blew  away  like  au¬ 
tumn  leaves  before  the  heady 
gusts  of  applause  that  swept 
down  from  the  galleries.  it 

As  a  result,  the  photographers  | 
who  had  been  unable  to  crowd  ■ 
to  the  front  for  a  picture  of  the  a 
candidate  smiling  and  waving  I 
begged  and  pleaded  for  him  to  I 
repeat  the  gesture — in  vain- 1 
Chairman  Joseph  W.  Martin  of  f 
Massachusetts,  who  comes  nr  > 
(Continued  on  page  24)  £ 
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LIFE  WITH  FATHER  DEARBORN 

rraiikliti  Alexander,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


MEIN  PARENTS  COULD  FLY— 

Ret;  Manninif,  Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette. 


BEHIND  THE  EIGHT  BALL 

Aiiuc  -Mcrgexi,  Miami  Daily  Netui. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Television  Making  Bid 
For  Mass  Market 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lo^er 


LOOKING  post'warward  .  .  . 

one  of  the  questions  which 
one  hears  bandied  about  with 
Increasing  frequency  is  “What’s 
going  to  happen  to  television?” 
Allied  questions  include:  “How 
much  competition  will  it  provide 
other  media?”  and  “How  soon 
will  it  be  a  real  competitor?” 

In  addition  to  being  of  interest 
as  a  potential  competitor,  tele¬ 
vision  is  attractive  as  an  allied 
business  operation  to  both  radio 
and  newspapers. 

All-out  Bids 

Its  proponents  are  making  defi¬ 
nite  bids  for  retail  as  well  as 
national  advertising.  Witness 
the  assertion  made  by  Irwin  A. 
Shane,  executive  director  of  the 
Television  Workshop,  who,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Southern  Display 
Association  in  Chicago  recently, 
said,  “television  will  sell  mer¬ 
chandise  as  no  other  advertising 
medium  ever  has,”  urged  de¬ 
partment  stores  to  begin  at  once 
to  make  televiaioa  plans  and 
declared,  “television  is  not  on 
Hs  way — it  is  here!” 

After  hearing  Leonard  Cram¬ 
er,  vice-president  of  DuMont 
Television,  speak  at  the  Tele- 
_viaion  Press  Club  meeting  last 
areek,  we’re  more  inclined  than 
previously  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Shane  regvding  his  final  state¬ 
ment.  If  it  isn’t  actually  here, 
the  pubUc  is  going  to  go  after 
it  once  the  arar  is  over,  and  the 
public,  in  the  final  analysis  is 
always  the  determining  factor. 

Regardless  of  what  individuals 
may  say  or  do,  the  democratic 
peoples  always  get  what  they 
want  and  can  pay  for. 

It  is  Mr.  Cramer’s  contention 
that  television  sets  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  commercially  and  bought 
by  consumers  in  the  following 
fashion : 

Immediately  after  the  war  he 
anticipates  a  widespread  demand 
for  FM,  “most  of  it  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  AM  in  combination 
sets,”  and  he  declared  at  the 
press  club  luncheon: 

“Now  it  is  perfectly  practical 
to  extend  the  tuning  range  of 
an  FM  receiver  to  make  avail¬ 
able  the  sound  channel  of  tele¬ 
vision — so  that  all  these  new  FM 
owners  can  tune  in  to  the  sound 
track  of  television  programs  and 
hear  what’s  going  on.”  ’This,  he 
explained,  has  already  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  special  high  fre¬ 
quency  radio  receivers. 

As  a  consequence  the  owners’ 
curiosity  will  be  aroused  and 
they  will  look  for  a  low-pric^ 
“picture  box”  attachment,  which, 
Mr.  Cramer  believes,  will  be  on 
the  market  by  that  time.  Iheir 
final  step,  naturally,  will  be  the 
purchase  of  a  complete,  im¬ 
proved  set. 

“To  start  television  growing 
in  this  way  will  have  tremendous 
commercial  advantages.”  Mr. 


Cramer  continued.  “The  com¬ 
paratively  low  price  will  widen 
the  television  audience  so  as 
to  develop  programming  and 
network  facilities  through  im¬ 
mediate  advertising  revenue.  It 
would  only  be  a  model  T  start, 
if  you  like — but  I  ask  you  how 
long  would  it  have  taken  the 
automobile  industry  to  get  real¬ 
ly  under  way  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  Ford’s  Model  T?” 

He  also  pointed  out  that  after 
this  start,  all  other  and  subse¬ 
quent  improvements  can  take 
their  proper  place  and  that  those 
manufacturers,  who  are  aiming 
toward  the  “top-layer”  market, 
will  welcome  the  “picture  box” 
makers,  for  the  latter  will  be 
“cultivating  the  Joe  Doakes 
who,  sooner  or  later,  will  climb 
into  the  perfected  set  class. 

The  probability  that  the  tele¬ 
vision  audience  will  expand 
rapidly  after  the  war,  thus  pro¬ 
viding,  from  the  advertiser’s 
viewpoint,  the  first  essential  of 
a  success^  medium  —  a  large 
group  of  potential  customers  to 
which  he  can  direct  his  mes¬ 
sages,  should  be  of  particular 
significance  to  other  media. 

Naturally  it  would  be  wasted 
effort  for  the  present  media  to 
attempt  to  fight  a  development 
whose  arrival  is  as  certain  as  is 
television’s.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  unthinkable  that  they  will 
permit  their  positions  to  be 
usurped. 

Educational  Job 

’Therefore,  it  remains  for  news¬ 
papers,  and  radio,  magazines  and 
direct  mail  as  well,  to  sell  them¬ 
selves  individually  as  distinctive 
media  which  cannot  be  dupli¬ 
cated  by  another  or  others. 
Above  all  they  must  educate  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  increase  their  total 
advertising  budget  to  include  the 
new  media  (m^ia  not  medium, 
for  others,  facsimili,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  will  follow  television) 
rather  than  to  further  subdivide 
their  existing  budgets. 

’This  will  be  as  much  to  the 
advertiser’s  as  to  the  media’s 
advantage,  for  scattered  shots 
do  little  more  than  irritate. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that 
a  product,  a  service  or  an  idea 
is  replaced  only  when  it  fails  or 
when  it  is  supplanted  by  an  im¬ 
proved  version  of  itself.  The 
former  condition  is  its  own  fault, 
not  that  of  its  competitor,  and 
must  be  fought  within  itself;  the 
latter  is  to  be  cheered,  for  it  is 
the  result  of  vision  turned  to 
practical  use  and  self-applied  in¬ 
telligently,  not  the  result  of  a 
weak  competitor. 

Success  Story 

SOME  months  ago  this  column 

discussed  at  length  the  local¬ 
ized  war  theme  advertising  be¬ 
ing  done  by  Atlas’  Fashion, 
Portsmouth,  O.,  store,  in  weekly 


full-page  copy  in  the  Portsmouth 
Times.  It  has  been  distinctive 
among  many  fine  war  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns. 

Now  with  the  publication  of 
the  year’s  collection  in  booklet 
form  it  is  possible  to  see  the  full 
impact  of  those  weekly  ads.  To¬ 
gether  they  present  an  effective 
record  of  the  sort  of  personalized 
advertising  which  only  the  news¬ 
paper  can  do  well.  It  is  here 
that  the  "you  angle”  so  often 
stressed  as  inseparable  from 
good  salesmanship  gains  real 
meaning. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

ANO’THER  story  of  advertiser 

preparedness  and  newspaper 
ready  cooperation  lies  behind 
the  Boeing  B-29,  ad.  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country  the  day  after  the 
electrifying  news  of  the  Super¬ 
fortresses’  surprise  attack  on 
Japan.  No  “tip-off”  had  been 
received  by  the  company,  nor 
was  the  timely  appearance  mere¬ 
ly  coincidental.  The  full-page 
or  1,500-line  ads  had  been  drawn 
up  by  the  N.  W.  Ayer  agency  far 
in  advance  and  were  being  held 
in  secrecy  at  several  distribution 
points  until  first  news  of  B-29’s 
in  action.  When  the  flash  re¬ 
port  of  the  raid  came,  the 
agency  immediately  released  the, 
ad,  wired  instructions  and  for-' 
warded  complete  plates  to  some 
80  newspapers.  ’Hie  net  result 
was  that  ffie  ad  ran  in  all  of 
them  the  following  day,  its 
timely  news  tie-in  drawing  high 
reader  interest. 

United  States  Lines  is  begin¬ 
ning  a  newspaper  and  magazine 
campaign  designed  to  show  the 
American  public  the  need  for 
healthy  foreign  trade  after  the 
war  and  the  advantages  of  main¬ 
taining  an  adequate  peacetime 
American  merchant  marine. 
’I^e  first  newspaper  insertion  a 

I, 000-line  ad  scheduled  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  newspapers  in  25  cities 
in  July,  features  a  statement  by 
Eric  Johnston,  president  of  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
“At  least  five  million  post-war 
jobs  depend  on  foreign  trade.” 
’The  copy  explains  that  by  ship¬ 
ping  a  substantial  proportion  of 
our  cargoes  in  our  own  vessels, 
we  not  only  assure  work  for 
thousands  of  merchant  seamen 
but  also  assure  our  exporters 
“equal  treatment  on  the  trade 
routes  of  the  world.”  The  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  continue  indefinitely. 

J.  Walter  'Thompson  is  the 
agency. 

The  Chesebrough  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Cons’d,  began  July 
1  a  new  advertising  program  em¬ 
phasizing  the  value  of  “Vase¬ 
line”  Petroleum  Jelly  in  the 
treatment  of  sunburn.  Slanted 
toward  “sunworshippers,”  the 
ads  point  out  that  burns  caused 
by  over-exposure  to  the  sun  can 
be  just  as  serious  as  those  caused 
by  flame,  and  draw  attention  to 
the  petrolatum  dressing  burn 
treatment  which  has  been 
adopted  as  standard  practice  by 
the  U.  S.  Army,  Navy,  and  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine.  Present  sched¬ 
ules  call  for  weekly  insertion  of 
54  and  64-line  ads  in  692  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  from 
now  until  Labor  Day.  McCann- 


he  Portsmouth  Erickson.  Inc.,  is  the  agency 
en  distinctive  handling  the  campaign, 
war  advertis-  ^  full-page  editorial  adver- 
.  tisement  entitled  “Free  Enter 

publication  of  prise,  the  obligation  of  manage- 
on  in  booklet  ment  and  labor  to  cooperate  .  . . 
to  see  the  full  in  war  ...  in  peace”  is  appear- 
sekly  ads.  To-  ing  currently  in  New  York, 
it  an  effective  Washington,  and  Chicago  news- 
)f  personalized  papers  under  the  sponsorship  of 
only  the  news-  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co., 
11.  It  is  here  Inc.,  New  York.  It  was  written, 
igle”  so  often  according  to  James  H.  McGraw, 
parable  from  Jr.,  president,  “with  the  hope  of 
p  gains  real  focusing  public  attention  upon 
some  of  the  problems  that  lie 
ahead  of  us  if  we — on  the  home 
front — are  to  provide  maximum 
b  Accounts  support  to  our  allied  forces  and 

_  meet  the  inevitable  challenge  of 

,  .  ..  peace.”  The  message  is  also 

of  advertiser  appearing  editorially  in  the 
id  newspaper  j^ly  issues  of  all  McGraw-Hill 
1  .behind  publications. 

ipers^ through-  ,  National  Biscuit  Co  will 
e  day  after  the  Ritz  crackers  during 

nt  Siinor-  JulF  ®  special  Summer  cam- 
se  attack  on  week  one  ad  will 

iflT’  hnH  hwn  aPPear  on  the  women’s  pages  of 
company,  nor  jpo^e  than  500  newspapers 
learance  mere-  throughout  the  country. 

The  full-page  McCann  -  Erickson,  Buenos 
ad  been  drawn  Aires,  has  been  appointed  to 
yer  agency  far  handle  all  advertising  of  Gen- 
ere  being  held  ebal  Motors,  Argentina,  S.  A. 
-al  distribution  McCann-Brickson’s  Rio  de  Ja- 
news  of  B-29’s  neiro  office  has  been  named  to 
the  flash  re-  handle  the  Brazilian  advertia- 
id  came,  the  ing  of  Panair  do  Brasil,  S.  A. 
ly  released  the,  in  large  newspaper  advertise- 
tions  and  for-  ments  appearing  this  month, 
plates  to  some  Tide  Water  Associated  Oil  Co., 
The  net  result  tips  its  hat  to  ttie  women  who 
nm  in  all  of  are  donating  time  to  the  prepa- 
■nng  day,  its  ration  of  surgical  dressings, 
i  drawing  high  Headlined  “You’re  a  Citizen  Sol¬ 
dier  when  3rou  do  Red  Cross 
Ljnes  is  begin-  work,”  the  ads  are  being  carried 
and  magazine  by  more  than  200  newspapers  in 
d  to  show  the  Washington,  Oregon.  California, 
the  need  for  Idaho.  Arizona.  Nevada  and 
rade  aiter  the  Hawaii. 

itages  of  main-  e.  T.  Wright,  shoe  designers, 
late  peacetime  place  heavy  emphasis  on  style 
lant  marine,  importance  in  their  campaign 
ler  insertion  a  for  the  fall  season,  explaining 
edided  to  ap-  that  it  is  "style  which  .  .  .  pre- 
rs  in  25  cities  serves  foot  health.”  September 
1  statement  by  issues  of  national  magazines  will 
esident  of  the  carry  the  initial  ads.  Newspa- 
if  Commerce:  pers,  radio,  and  trade  publica- 
llion  post-war  tions  will  be  used  extensively  in 
ioreign  trade.”  the  course  of  the  campaign.  The 
3  that  by  ship-  magazines  and  the  Christian 
proportion  of  Science  Monitor  will  carry  the 
r  own  vessels,  schedule  in  full  pages  and  half 
ure  work  for  pages.  Two  colors  will  be  used 
rchant  seamen  wherever  possible.  H.  B.  Hum¬ 
our  exporters  phrey  Co.  is  the  agency  han- 
on  the  trade  dling  the  account. 

Weaver  Pres  Kloth  Co., 
Lie  indefinitely  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  appointed  Hill 
ipson  IS  the  Advertising  Inc.,  New  York,  to 
handle  its  advertising. 

tGH  Manufac-  .jijjg  Three  Feathers  Distrib- 
D,  began  July  ujors,  Inc.,  has  received  a  cita- 
g  program  em-  from  the  American  Red 

T  Cross  for  its  support  given  the 

jelly  in  xm  recent  fund  drive  in  newspaper 
oum.  blantra  advertising.  More  recent  ’Three 
hippers,  the  peather  ads  have  been  promot- 
;  burns  caused  current  Fifth  War  Loan 

to  the  sun  can  j  r 

is  those  caused  ^  -  .  •  u 

w  attention  to  0*1  tbe  basis  of  a  survey  which 
iressing  burn  showed  that  every  third  motor- 
I  has  been  believes  that  gas  rationing  is 
rd  practice  by  unnecessary,  the  Petroleum  In- 
avy,  and  Mer-  dustry  Committees  for  15  cen- 
’resent  sched-  states  and  five  Rocky  Moun- 
ly  insertion  of  1®**'  states  are  opening  a  news- 
s  in  692  daily  paP®!*  farm  paper  campaign 
-spapers  from  to  emphasize  the  vital  need  of 
)ay.  McCann-  (Continued  on  page  28) 
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Columbia  U- 
Pays  Tribute 
To  W.  A.  White 

Late  Editor's  Widow 
Receives  Scroll  from 

Journalism  School  Board 

For  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Pulitzer  prizes,  a 
special  scroll  has  been  designed 
at  Columbia  University  as  a 
tribute  to  the  late  William  Allen 
White,  editor  of  the  Emporia 
(Kan.)  Gazette,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dean  Carl  W.  Ack¬ 
erman  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism. 

The  scroll  is  on  parchment 
illuminated  with  a  gold  metallic 
reproduction  of  the  Pulitzer 
Public  Service  Medal.  It  bears 
the  signatures  of  Nicholas  Mur¬ 
ray  Butler,  president  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  members  of  the 
advisory  board,  who  voted  this 
unusual  honor  at  their  recent 
meeting. 

The  scroll  was  received  in 
Emporia  July  2  by  Mrs.  William 
Allen  White,  who  telegraphed 
her  appreciation  to  Dean  Acker¬ 
man  as  secretary  of  the  board. 

The  text  follows: 

‘‘To  Mrs.  William  Allen  White 
we  send  affectionate  greetings. 
For  seven  years  our  colleague 
and  friend  William  Allen  White 
met  with  us  to  recommend 
Pulitzer  prizes. 

“He  was  a  wise  judge  of  merit 
in  newspapers  and  books.  He 
was  a  champion  of  writers  and 
causes.  He  helped  their  ideas 
contribute  to  the  building  of 
America’s  aspiration  for  liberty 
and  peace. 

“And  with  his  own  words  he 
tooled  the  thoughts  of  each  day 
and  made  them  labor  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  world.” 

The  scroll  bears  these  signa¬ 
tures:  Nicholas  Murray  Butler; 
Sevellon  Brown,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal;  Robert  Choate, 
Boston  Herald;  Kent  Cooper,  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  Arthur  M.  Howe; 
Frank  R.  Kent,  Baltimore  Sun; 
Arthur  Krock,  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Bureau;  William  R. 
Mathews,  Tucson,  Arizona  Star; 
Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian  ( Mich. ) 
Telegram;  Harold  Stanley  Pol¬ 
lard,  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram;  Joseph  Pulitzer,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch;  Roy  A.  Roberts, 
Kansas  City  Star;  Carl  W.  Ack¬ 
erman. 

a 

Starch  To  Study  Four 
Newspapers  Monthly 

Supplementing  its  regular  ad¬ 
vertising  readership  study  of 
over  20  magazines,  Daniel  Starch 
&  Staff,  New  York  research 
agency,  will  make  regular 
monthly  surveys  of  four  news¬ 
papers.  one  each  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Nearly  a  year’s  experimenta¬ 
tion  preceded  this  announce¬ 
ment,  and  now  satisfied  with  the 
results,  the  firm  will  cover  one 
issue  a  month  each  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram,  Boston 
Traveler,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
and  Chicago  Tribune. 


Checking,  on  the  basis  of  a 
minimum  of  300  interviews  di¬ 
vided  equally  between  men  and 
women,  per  paper,  will  include 
national  advertisements  of  140 
lines  and  over,  and  local  of  a 
half-page  and  larger.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  traffic  per  page  will  be  de¬ 
termined  and  readership  for  one 
feature  or  spot  news  story  per 
page  ascertained  to  provide  a 
double  check. 

Measure  also  will,  be  made  of 
a  product’s  use  by  non-readers 
as  compared  with  that  of  read¬ 
ers  of  its  advertising. 

Depending  upon  the  demand 
Dr.  Starch  said  he  may  later 
expand  the  service  to  include 
other  cities  and  also  expects  to 
develop  Adnorms  for  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

■ 

U.P.  Correspondents 
Write  for  Fifth  Loan 

As  a  contribution  to  the  Fifth 
War  Loan  drive.  United  Press 
prepared  for  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  for  the  use  of  all 
newspapers,  seven  special  stories 
by  front  -  line  correspondents 
which  reveal  sacrifices  the  fight¬ 
ing  men  are  making  for  those  at 
home. 

War  reporters  who  contribut¬ 
ed  are  John  R.  Morris,  United 
Press  Far  Eastern  manager; 
Richard  W.  Johnston,  recently 
cited  by  the  Marine  Corps  for 
his  gallantry  at  Tarawa;  Robert 
C.  Miller,  first  correspondent  to 
land  on  Guadalcanal;  Edward 
W.  Beattie,  Walter  Cronkite, 
George  E.  (First  Wave)  Jones; 
and  Frank  Hewlett,  last  corre¬ 
spondent  to  leave  Corregidor. 

’The  battle  stories,  presented 
in  a  printed  clip  sheet,  were 
distributed  by  Thomas  H.  Lane, 
director  of  advertising,  press 
and  radio.  War  Finance  Division 
of  the  Treasury  Department. 

'The  idea  was  suggested  to 
United  Press  by  W.  H.  Robertson, 
publisher  of  the  Yakima  ( Wash. ) 
Herald- Reporter.  Boyd  Lewis, 
U.P.  feature  editor,  obtained  the 
stories  from  the  correspondents 
and  prepared  them  for  publica¬ 
tion.  Arrangements  with  the 
Treasury  Department  were  made 
by  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  Washington 
bureau  manager  of  U  P. 

■ 

Army  Daily  in  France 

Twenty-five  years  after  the 
final  publication  of  its  predeces¬ 
sor  in  Paris,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  daily  newspaper  of 
American  forces  in  Europe,  ap¬ 
peared  in  France  again.  Lon¬ 
don  edition  of  the  paper  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Cherbourg  is¬ 
sue  was  published  on  Indepen¬ 
dence  Day,  just  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  “the  final  edition 
of  its  Illustrious  weekly  pre¬ 
decessor  went  to  press  after  the 
last  war.”  ‘The  Cherbourg  edi¬ 
tion  is  a  two-page  tabloid  and 
will  be  published  daily  under  the 
Army  Special  Services  Division. 

Treasury  Cites  E  <&  P 

“For  distinguished  services 
rendered  in  behalf  of  the  War 
Finance  Program,”  the  United 
States  ‘Treasury  Department  has 
awarded  a  citation  to  Elorroa  & 
Publisher.  'ITie  certificate,  dated 
July  3,  is  signed  by  Secretary 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 


Publishing  in 
India  a  Series 
Of  Headaches 

By  Beatrice  M.  Oflineer 

• 

The  writer,  formerly  of  the 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon-Tournal.  is 
now  assistant  to  director.  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Dept..  American 
Red  Cross,  India. 

• 

India  —  Newsmen  back  home 
are  grousing  about  lack  of  news- 
space,  temperamental  make-up 
men,  and  garrulous  composing 
rooms.  I  know,  I  get  letters 
from  the  city  room  of  the 
Beacon.  You  should  come  to 
India.  After  ten  months  wres¬ 
tling  with  Indian  printers  in  an 
attempt  to  get  out  a  monthly 
newspaper,  the  ARC  Light,  for 
the  American  Red  Cross,  I  long 
for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
city  room  at  home — where  copy 
can  be  stuck  in  the  tube,  a 
proof  returned  within  a  few 
minutes,  and  I  can  talk  to  the 
make-up  man  without  referring 
to  “A  Standard  Guide  to  Hindu¬ 
stani.” 

Newsprint  isn't  something  you 
call  up  a  paper  company  and 
order  and  have  delivered  to  the 
press  room  in  India.  Innumer¬ 
able  conferences  must  be  held 
with  Reverse  Lend-Lease  'offi¬ 
cials,  considerable  red  tape 
through  echelon  headquarters, 
and  much  letter-writing.  The 
result,  a  supply  for  one  issue, 
is  delivered.  Next  month,  when 
you  have  about  given  up  hope — 
with  press  time  on  hand — the 
next  supply  comes.  But  not  in 
time  to  save  you  a  near-stroke. 

Also  Heat 

'This  is  the  least  of  your  wor¬ 
ries.  The  mechanics  of  writing 
copy  is  the  same,  except  that 
you  sit  at  the  typewriter  in  120 
degrees  of  heat,  perspiration 
dripping  on  the  keys  and 
thoughts  befuddled  by  heat¬ 
waves.  ’The  punkahs  overhead 
blow  the  paper.  As  you  scurry 
around  it.  your  temperature  goes 
up  10  degrees. 

Eventually  the  copy  is  ready. 
You  call  a  bearer  ( native  serv¬ 
ant)  and  entrust  it  in  his  care  to 
deliver  to  the  small  job-shop 
parading  under  the  name  of 
Modern  Art  Press.  If  you’re 
lucky  he’ll  get  there  that  day. 
If  he  meets  a  friend  on  the  way, 
or  takes  time  out  for  a  siesta,  it 
may  be  somewhat  delayed.  He 
may  never  get  there  at  all.  TTie 
bazaar  may  prove  too  tempting. 

’The  proofs  will  be  returned 
within  a  week  or  ten  days — if 
your  luck  is  running  with  you. 
The  proofs  are  corrected  and  re¬ 
turn^ — again  by  bearer. 

Pasting  up  the  dummy  is  an¬ 
other  phase  of  mechanics  I 
needn’t  discuss.  These  are  sent 
off  to  the  press  and  you  await 
final  page-proofs.  'These  must  be 
corrected,  then  okayed  by  the 
censor,  before  final  printing. 

'Die  composing  room  of  the 
press  must  resemble  Horace 
Greeley’s.  ’That’s  probably  why 
he  advised  thtf  young  men  to 
“go  west”  instead  of  east.  Every¬ 
thing  outside  8-pt.  is  hand-set. 
Luckily  the  plant  we  use  has  a 


com{M)sing  machine — albeit  run 
by  a  man  who  knows  no  Engli^. 
I  leave  the  number  of  types  to 
your  imagination. 

’The  stone  is  a  block  of  wood 
with  two  strips  down  the  sides 
to  mark  the  width  and  depth  of 
the  page.  ’The  make-up  man 
lays  the  type  according  to  the 
dummy.  He  also  knows  no  Eng¬ 
lish.  'The  stone  is  placed  on  top 
of  the  type-banks  at  an  angle. 
So  in  addition  to  having  to  read 
the  type  upside-down  and  back¬ 
wards,  there  is  the  added  diffi¬ 
culty  of  holding  the  head  at  a 
45-degree  angle  to  get  the  right 
perspective  ( needless  to  say,  a 
pain  in  the  neck). 

Much  Ado 

I  practically  renewed  the  Indi¬ 
an  Mutiny  the  first  day  I  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  print  shop.  It 
'^eems  a  woman  just  doesn’t  do 
those  things.  The  manager  was 
sitting  there  in  his  dhota  ( a 
draped  pantaloon  affair)  minus 
his  shirt,  his  shoes  on  the  floor, 
his  feet  on  his  chair.  He  nearly 
fainted  when  I  appeared.  There 
was  a  great  shuffling  about  of 
natives,  a  scurry  to  find  a  chair, 
and  thereafter  wherever  I  went 
a  coolie  came  behind  me  with  a 
stool,  which  he  pushed  into  my 
knees  whenever  I  halted. 

After  many  polite  amenities 
and  a  cup  of  tea,  I  told  them  I 
was  there  to  make  up  the  pai^r. 
The  manager  looked  grief- 
stricken.  Was  something  wrong? 
Didn’t  I  trust  him?  Was  he  do¬ 
ing  a  bad  job? 

One  compensation,  when  they 
finally  indulged  my  whim  at 
wanting  to  make-up.  was  the 
fact  that  I  could  swear  like  a 
trooper  at  the  make-up  man.  He 
would  just  smile,  salaam,  and 
say  “Teek  hai,  Missahib”  (okay. 
Miss).  If  he  swore  at  me  in 
Hindustani,  I  didn’t  know  it.  .  .  . 
Made  for  fine  working  relations. 

It  was  evident,  early  in  the 
game,  that  it  did  no  good  to  go 
to  the  shop.  More  work  could 
be  done  right  at  my  desk.  With 
good  bearer  service  the  paper 
goes  to  press  without  my  leaving 
the  office — and  satisfactorily, 
too. 

There  are,  of  course,  modem 
presses  in  India.  Daily  newspa¬ 
pers  of  high  quality  abound.  It 
is  the  job  shop  that  is  the  most 
fun.  And.  believe  it  or  not,  we 
are  using  the  modern  off-set 
press  for  the  cover  pages  of  the 
ARC  Light. 

The  ARC  Light  was  born  un¬ 
der  the  tutelage  of  Harry  Houle, 
a  San  Francisco  newspaperman, 
who  was  then  public  relations 
director  of  American  National 
Red  Cross — India.  Houle  re¬ 
turned  to  the  States  in  Decem¬ 
ber  and  his  position  is  now  held 
by  Eugene  F.  O’Connor,  III,  for¬ 
merly  with  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons. 

The  paper  is  used  to  tell  the 
Gl’s  throughout  the  C?hina-Bur- 
ma-India  theater  what  American 
Red  Cross  services  are  available 
to  them,  and  for  human  interest 
stories  about  the  soldiers’  daily 
life.  The  department  also  sup¬ 
plies  home-town  paper  and 
magazine  stories  about  the  do¬ 
ings  of  GI’s  throughout  the 
theater. 

Though  putting  a  paper  to  bed 
in  India  has  its  headaches — and 
neck  aches — I  wouldn’t  have 
missed  it  for  the  world. 
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13  Days  in  Jungle  With 
Headhunter  as  Guide 

War  Reporter  Treks  165  Miles  in  Burma 
To  Join  "Uncle  Joe"  Stilwell's  Troops 

By  Frank  L  Martin 
AMociated  Press  War  Correspondent 


KEEPING  UP  with  “Uncle  Joe” 

Stilwell  is  one  of  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent’s  toughest  jobs  in  the 
C-B-I  ( China- 
Burma  -  India) 
theater.  I  trek-  I 

ked  165  miles 
through  jungles 
and  over  moun-  ■ 
tains  with  a  na- 
tive  headhunter  rM 

for  a  guide  and 
companion  to  “ 

catch  up  with 
Uncle  Joe  when 
he  began  his  re- 
cent  attack  on 
Myitkyina.  F.  L  Martin 

At  the  time 

Gen.  Stilwell  was  gathering  his 
forces  to  attack  the  Japanese- 
held  Hukawng  Valley,  I  was  at 
Ledo,  just  over  the  Naga  Moun¬ 
tains  in  India.  The  only  way  I 
could  reach  the  General  to  re¬ 
port  the  initial  attack  on  Japan¬ 
ese  positions  in  northern  Burma 
was  to  walk  it.  It  took  13  days 
and  apparently  took  a  lot  out  of 
me  also,  for  when  I  got  back  to 
the  United  States  the  doctor  re¬ 
ported  I  had  secondary  anemia. 
I  was  down  to  143  pounds  and  I 
'  am  now  165.  I  gained  19  pounds 
in  three  weeks  on  a  combat  ship 
at  sea  returning  to  the  United 
States. 

Hawks.  Leeches,  Knives 

Barking  hawks,  blood-sucking 
leeches,  opium-smoking,  knife¬ 
swinging  Naga  tribesmen  who 
collect  heads  of  women  and 
children  were  all  encountered 
along  a  death  trail  littered  with 
thousands  of  skeletons  of  the 
30.000  refugees  who  collapsed 
and  died  attempting  to  escape 
into  India  from  Burma  more 
than  two  years  ago  when  Gen. 
Stilwell  was  first  forced  out  and 
admitted  “we  took  a  hell  of  a 
beating.” 

There  were  times  when  more 
than  30  black  monkeys  showered 
down  from  overhanging  trees 
and  encircled  me  on  the  trail. 
Once  I  was  10  days  with  a  party 
of  natives  and  ate  white  lizard 
and  green  monkey  meat  with 
fried  June  bugs  and  rice.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  rivers  I  bathed  in 
covered  me  with  a  red  rash  that 
lasted  several  hours.  I  fought  off 
gray  bats  which  swept  low  over 
the  trail  at  sundown.  I  saw  fresh 
tiger  tracks  within  100  yards  of 
where  I  spent  the  night  Wild 
boar  with  seven-inch  tusks  were 
the  lighter  crashes  I  heard  out¬ 
side  the  trail  and  the  heavy 
bamboo-crushing  roar,  sometimes 
only  a  few  yards  away,  was 
made  by  elep^nts. 

A  regiment  of  Chinese  troops 
Uncle  Joe  had  sent  over  l£e 
Naga  Mountains  from  India  were 
encamped  in  the  foothills  looking 
down  the  Japanese  Hukawng 
Valley.  Behind  the  Chinese, 


American  troops  were  building 
an  operational  road  from  Ledo 
over  the  mountains  but  forward 
engineers  were  only  half  way. 
For  this  reason  I  was  forced  to 
take  the  old  Naga  head-hunters’ 
trail  which  more  than  a  year  be¬ 
fore  had  served  as  a  refugee 
death  trap  because  from  the  end 
of  the  new  road  I  would  have 
had  to  cut  my  way  50  miles 
through  the  jungle  into  the 
Hukawng  Valley. 

Because  of  the  head-hunters  I 
wasted  three  days  searching  for 
someone  to  make  the  trip  with 
me,  but  I  failed.  Two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  Chinese  were  scheduled 
to  attack  I  was  “briefed”  on  the 
Nagas  and,  armed  with  two  guns 
and  a  large  ball  of  opium,  x 
started  out  on  the  narrow  trail 
for  Burma  to  join  the  advance 
Chinese  striking  force. 

Opium  Buys  Porter 

I  started  out  with  an  Indian 
carrying  my  gear,  but  at  the 
sight  of  the  first  head-himter  he 
bolted,  leaving  my  pack  in  the 

mud.  The  Nagas  are  mostly 

friendly,  especially  when  they 
see  you  have  a  gun.  A  pinch  of 
opium  the  size  of  a  hatohhead 
got  me  another  porter.  I  gave 
the  native  that  had  frightened 
away  the  Indian  the  sticky 

brown  gum  and  pointed  to  my 

pack  and  down  the  trail.  A  few 
minutes  later  Friday  and  myself 
began  a  nine-day  walk  that  took 
us  through  some  of  the  wildest 
country  in  the  world  today. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  Nagas, 
Friday  had  a  long  tiger  bone 
fastened  to  his  hair  and  hanging 
down  the  back  of  his  neck  to 
protect  his  head  from  being 
hacked  off  from  behind  by  an 
enemy  head-hunter. 

Later  I  discovered  I  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  worry  about  because  mod¬ 
ern  Nagas  have  given  up  cutting 
off  heads  of  persons  over  15 
years  old.  It  is  too  easy  to  get 
the  head  of  a  man  and  little 
honor.  But  it  takes  a  fair  amount 
of  courage  to  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  an  enemy  village  to  get 
a  head  of  a  child  or  woman  since 
they  seldom  leave  the  com¬ 
munity. 

I  spent  most  of  the  day  walk¬ 
ing  alone,  since  Friday  spent  an 
hour  over  his  opium  in  the 
morning  and  I  knew  he  would 
catch  up  with  me  before  night¬ 
fall  because  natives  will  not 
travel  at  night  for  fear  of  the 
tiny  but  deadly  Krite  snakes 
which  gather  on  the  trails  in  the 
dark.  Death  comes  within  30 
minutes  after  a  Krite  gets  its 
fangs  into  a  late  traveler.  Fri¬ 
day  always  managed  to  catch  me, 
because  he  didn’t  want  to  miss 
his  evening  opium  jag. 

The  jungle  was  still  wet  from 
the  previous  monsoon  and  we 
slushed  along  the  trail  in  mud  a 


foot  deep  and  alive  with  leeches. 

These  blood-suckers  attack  by 
the  scores  and  as  a  result  I 
halted  on  the  hour  every  hour 
to  pick  off  an  average  of  25  each 
time. 

Leeches  work  their  way 
through  almost  any  protection 
around  your  legs.  When  they 
bite  they  inject  a  drug  to  kill  the 
pain  and  a  serum  to  prevent  the 
blood  from  coagulating  and 
which  keeps  it  flowing  nicely 
into  their  Swelling  green  and 
brown  bodies.  ’They  can’t  be 
pulled  off  but  must  be  forced  off 
with  a  lighted  cigarette.  If  they 
are  jerked  off  their  heads  remain 
inside  the  wounds  and  the  dread¬ 
ed  Naga  sore  develops  which 
takes  six  months  to  heal. 

If  let  alone  a  single  leech  will 
draw  about  two  cc’s  of  blood. 
Multiply  this  by  25,  the  number 
of  leeches  that  attach  themselves 
to  you  each  hour,  and  again  by 
eight,  the  number  of  hours  you 
are  on  the  trail  each  day,  and  it 
can  be  seen  why  so  many  of  the 
exhausted  refugees  succumbed  to 
the  leeches.  Each  wound  bleeds 
for  half  an  hour  after  the  leech 
has  been  removed  and  by  the 
end  of  the  day  my  clothes  were 
a  dull  red. 

Three  days  out  from  Ledo  I 
was  startled  by  a  column  of 
Nagas  trotting  down  the  trail 
singing  “Old  McDonald  Had  a 
Farm.”  The  Nagas  apparently 
have  accepted  this  song  as  their 
nation  anthem.  I  learned  later 
that  one  of  the  few  American 
missionaries  to  go  into  the  Naga 
Hills  some  years  ago  taught  them 
the  song  and  when  they  got  the 
words  down  pat  they  cut  off  his 
head. 

Scores  of  times  groups  of  black 
monkeys  without  warning  liter¬ 
ally  showered  down  around  me. 
on  the  trail  and  stood  on  their 
two  legs  looking  at  me.  The  first 
time  I  got  both  my  guns  ready 
and  when  my  heart  settled  down 
prepared  to  shoot  my  way  out 
but  when  I  edged  forward  they 
cleared  a  path  for  me  and  took 
up  a  position  on  both  sides  of  the 
trail  like  a  guard  of  honor. 

On  my  second  and  third  meet¬ 
ing  with  them  I  was  convinced 
they  were  harmless  but  they 
continued  to  startle  me  violently 
each  time  they  rushed  down 
around  me. 

Wild  Boors 

On  both  sides  of  the  trail  in 
the  swamp  regions  I  heard  wild 
boar  grunting  through  the  tall 
grass.  Day  and  night  el^hants 
could  be  heard  trumpeting  but 
while  I  heard  them  on  several 
occasions  crashing  headlong 
through  bamboo  thickets  I  did 
not  actually  see  them. 

Tigers  like  to  get  out  on  the 
trails  in  the  early  morning  and 
stretch,  making  large  skid  marks 
in  the  soft  mud.  One  morning 
I  had  not  gone  down  the  trail 
more  than  100  yards  before  I 
came  across  tracks  where  a  tiger 
stretched  12  feet.  That  morning 
I  went  back  and  sat  with  Friday 
until  he  finished  his  morning 
smoke. 

Along  the  trail  were  bones  of 
thousands  of  the  30,000  persons 
who  died  of  exhaustion  and 
disease  while  attempting  to  make 
the  trek  out  of  Burma  the  year 
before.  Under  tiny  bamboo  shel¬ 
ters  were  the  bones  of  four  or 
five  refugees  who  had  died  to¬ 


gether.  Later  in  the  Hukawiifl 
Valley  I  saw  many  Chinese  soi-l 
diers,  each  with  several  dia — 
rings  taken  off  skeletons. 

During  the  months  I  spent 
the  jungles  of  Burma  there  wi. 
only  a  few  cases  of  elephants 
tigers  attacking  men  on 
trail.  ’They  hear  travelers 
proaching  and  turn  off  into 
thick  forests  and  hide  in 
darkness.  It  is  only  the  old  t 
that  has  worn  teeth  and 
catch  game  that  attacks  hu 

At  10-mile  intervals  along 
trail  Chinese  soldiers  had  clea 
sections  of  the  jungle  and  f 
was  dropped  to  me  from  An 
loan  planes.  It  was  after  I  joi.^ 
the  Chinese  unit  that  I  went  oa|: 
on  an  operation  with  a  nativs 
scout  force.  On  a  10-day  jauat 
around  the  flank  of  the  Japanese, 

I  was  out  of  range  of  our  food¬ 
dropping  planes  and  ate  native 
cooked  monkey  and  lizard  mett 
with  crisp  fried  June  bugs  which 
spiced  the  brown  rice. 

The  Chinese  thrust  into  the 
lush  Burmese  valley  and  the 
eventual  recapturing  of  the  en¬ 
tire  northern  part  of  the  country 
is  an  old  story  now.  The  Ame^ 
icans  have  completed  a  rosi 
from  India  to  Burma.  There  ii 
an  army  air  service  now  operah-. 
ing;  fast  communications  link 
the  Burma  front  with  India. 

But  when  I  was  there  I  was 
forced  to  hand  my  news  copy  te 
a  dark  brown  Naga  runner  wiw 
started  out  on  foot  for  Gen.  StU- 
well’s  headquarters,  almost  10 
days  away.  Although  I  sent  off 
as  many  as  three  runners  a  week 
during  the  nearly  two  weeks  I 
was  in  the  jungles,  only  three 
stories  reached  the  outside 
world.  It  wasn’t  until  we  made 
a  small  landing  strip  in  the  val¬ 
ley  and  I  flew  back  to  India  in  a 
tiny  liaison  plane  that  front-line 
news  of  the  Chinese  advance 
reached  America. 

■ 

See  Service  Papers 
Iniluencing  Dailies 

Doughboy  journalists  and  their 
Army  newspapers  will  exert  a 
strong  influence  on  the  post-war 
press,  in  the  opinion  of  Franklin 
C.  Banner,  who  has  compiled  a 
library  of  more  than  200  service 
newspapers  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

The  Penn  State  journalism 
head,  hopeful  that  Army  camp 
publications  will  pave  the  way 
for  a  new  style  of  American 
journalism,  suggests  adoption  by 
the  daily  commercial  press  of 
many  of  the  new  ideas  developed 
in  servicemen’s  newspapers. 

“The  light,  informal  style  of 
writing,  the  preponderance  of 
human  interest  stories,  the  stress 
on  illustrations  and  interesting 
make-up,  as  well  as  the  effort  to 
print  large  numbers  of  names, 
are  all  familiar  devices  which 
might  profitably  be  more  widely 
used  in  the  daily  press.”  he  said. 

Pointing  out  that  the  service 
publications  both  at  home  and 
abroad  are  using  tabloid  size 
pages  almost  exclusively.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Banner  expressed  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  civilian  readers  will  find 
this  size  more  convenient  in  the 
post-war  period  when  veterans 
will  comprise  a  sizable  share  of 
the  world’s  newspaper  readers. 
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TEST  THIS 

Very  Active  MARKET 

You’ll  find  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  market,  consisting  of  Greater 
Cleveland  PLUS  the  adjacent  26  counties,  a  throbbing,  lively,  re¬ 
ceptive  area  for  your  merchandise.  Because  of  its  diversified  in¬ 
dustrial  network,  this  market  stands  among  the  top-spot  sections 
in  the  nation.  It  is  unique,  too,  because  one  newspaper — the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer — reaches  and  sells,  not  only  Greater  Qeve- 
land,  but  every  single  one  of  the  other  *143  cities  and  towns  that 
make  up  this  compact  2-in-l  market.  When  you  specify  the  Plain 
Dealer  you  take  full  advantage  of  its  extensive  and  intensive 
coverage  and  do  the  job  effectively  and  economically. 

*  not  including  Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 

lOITOR  &  PU  iLISHBII  for  Jaly  •..1944 


Strong  Dissent 
Made  in  WLB 
Texas  Directive 


Industry  Msmber  Colls 
Fort  Worth  Order 
"Illegal,  niogicol" 


Charging  that  the  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Commission  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  War  Labor  Board  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  special 
pleader  for  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  rather  than  a  referee, 
E.  M.  Pooley,  industry  member, 
denounced  as  illegal,  illogical 
and  a  violation  of  the  Little  Steel 
formula  a  Commission  directive 
of  June  28  ordering  maintenance 
of  membership,  minimum  pay 
increases,  and  other  concessions 
to  the  Fort  Worth,  Tex,,  Guild 
for  Fort  Worth  Press  employes. 

Mr.  Pooley,  in  a  dissent  on  the 
Commission’s  decision,  claimed 
he  had  not  been  given  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  certain  guild  docu¬ 
ments  bearing  on  the  case,  and 
that  the  other  two  Commission 
members  had  illegally  stood  wit¬ 
ness  that  copies  were  true  and 
had  been  seen  by  them. 

Rulings  Not  Parmiaaibla** 


He  asserted  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  majority  had  failed  in  its 
ruling  not  only  to  sustain  the 
merits  of  the  case,  but  also  to 
apply  rulings  of  the  War  Labor 
Board  when  they  were  opposed 
to  the  union’s  contentions.  Its 
ruling  on  the  minimum  salary 
^edule  was  not  permissible  un- 
der  the  Little  Steel  Formula,  he 
declared,  “yet  the  Commission 
sustains  the  violation  by  quoting 
a  policy  statement  that  has  nettl¬ 
ing  whatever  to  do  with  the  case 
3t  hand  and  alleging  ’certain 
other  factors’  which  are  not  al- 
'Owable  under  the  formula. 

“The  rulings  on  these  two 
iwints  prove— to  me  at  least— 
that  in  this  case  the  Commission 
majority  was  leaning  over  back¬ 
wards  to  comply  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  union,  giving  the 
management  no  credit  for  any¬ 
thing  it  may  have  done  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  of  its  em¬ 
ployes,”  said  Mr.  Pooley. 

“I  am  very  sorry  that  this  re¬ 
sult  has  been  obtained.  If  such 
results  continue,  then  the  News¬ 
paper  Commission  becomes  not 
a  referee  but  a  special  pleader, 
and  management  may  appear 
TOfbre  it  feeling  in  advance  that 
its  cause  is  hopeless.” 

The  provisions  of  the  directive 
which  drew  Mr.  Pooley’s  ire,  in 
addition  to  a  standard  main¬ 
tenance  of  membership  clause, 
included  provision  of  minimum 
reporters  ranging  from 
$22.M  for  the  first  six  months 
to  $47.50  after  four  and  one- 
half  years;  for  librarians  and 
secretaries,  from  $16  for  be¬ 
ginners  to  $22  after  three  years; 
and  for  copy  boys,  from  $16  for 
beginners  to  $18  after  two  years. 

"pie  Commission  denied  the 
guild’s  request  for  a  general  in¬ 
crease,  and  for  a  security  clause. 
It  ordered  a  standard  overtime 
provision,  leave  of  absence  witt 
pay  for  delegates  to  national 
meetings  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  written  notice  of 
their  status  to  employes  hired  to 


replace  those  entering  military 
service,  and  a  signed  agreement 
between  the  parties  ta  the  dis¬ 
pute  governing  future  relations. 

Mr.  Pooley  charged  that  while 
the  case  had  been  sent  to  the 
Commission  for  consideration  on 
its  merits,  “the  Commission  ma¬ 
jority  paid  very  little  attention 
to  merits.” 

He  objected  to  a  .majority 
statement  that  “the  Commission 
has  on  file  in  its  office  certain 
copies  of  guild  documents  show¬ 
ing  that  the  guild  has  open  elec¬ 
tions  and  audited  financial  re¬ 
ports.” 

“I  read  that  statement  with  a 
good  deal  of  astonishment,”  he 
declared.  “Those  copies  of  guild 
documents  have  never  been  seen 
by  me,  a  member  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  ’They  are  not  in  the  record. 

“When  did  ttie  majority  be¬ 
come  cognizant  of  those  docu¬ 
ments?  When  were  they  made 
available  to  the  Commission? 
Why  was  the  industry  member 
not  informed  and  shown  the 
documents  on  which  so  much 
depends?  Were  they  submitted 
in  evidence  after  the  hearings? 

“The  majority  says  they  are 
‘copies  of  guild  documents.’  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  majority  will  admit 
that  they  must  be,  then,  self- 
serving.  Does  the  majority  know 
they  are  true  copies?  If  so, 
how? 

“And  by  what  rule  of  logic  or 
legal  procedure  do  two  members 
of  the  Commission  become  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  guild?  F^r  in  bas¬ 
ing  a  decision  on  documents 
never  seen  by  the  industry  mem¬ 
ber  but  apparently  familiar  to 
them,  they  have  become  such.” 

Mr.  Pooley  closed  his  dissent 
by  stating,  “I  have  made  no 
mention  of  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  which  the  ruling  in¬ 
fringes.  knowing  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  majority  accepts  the 
words  of  the  WLB  as  an  ex 
cathedra  bull  not  subject  to  ques¬ 
tion.  I  save  my  breath,  awaiting 
the  time  when  it  can  be  used 
to  better  advantage.” 

F.  S.  Deibler  was  public  mem¬ 
ber,  Kenneth  Crouse  labor. 


Advertising  regularly  in  the 
Sunday  Courier  Express  is  the 
ideal  way  to  maintain  your  dealer 
relations  and  influence  prospect¬ 
ive  outlets.  Sunday  is  the  big 
reading  day  for  dealers. 

Write  for  map  showing  territory, 
population,  coverage. 
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EXPRESS 
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Increases  Granted  on 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 

PHU.AOELPH1A,  July  3 — Salary 
increases  amounting  to  10%,  and 
retroactive  to  June,  1943,  have 
been  approved  for  approximately 
175  employes  of  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  according  to  formal 
notification  made  by  the  Chicago 
Daily  Newspaper  Commission  of 
the  War  Labor  Board  to  Richard 
W.  Slocum,  the  Bulletin’s  general 
manager. 

Employes  affected  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Philadelphia-Camden 
affiliate  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  the  negotiations 
having  been  conducted  by  them 
in  conjunction  with  Bulletin 
management  for  a  period  of 
more  than  a  year,  a  contemplated 
new  agreement  having  been 
drawn  up  as  of  that  time. 

Increases  for  Inquirer,  Record 
and  Daily  News  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  were  granted  last  sum¬ 
mer,  the  Bulletin  matter  having 
been  deferred  because  of  guild 
efforts  to  have  cost  of  living  in¬ 
creases  written  into  minimum 
scales  for  all  local  newspapers. 
TTiat  matter  is  still  pending. 

■ 

H.  L.  Cross  Returns 

’The  Chungking  radio  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  that  Harold 
L.  Cross,  dean  of  the  post¬ 
graduate  school  of  journalism  of 
China’s  Central  Political  Insti¬ 
tute,  was  returning  to  the  United 
States.  In  an  interview  with 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-fAiek, 
Mr.  Cross  reported  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  his  students,  while  Chiang 


was  said  to  have  expressed  “su. 
isfaction”  and  urged  Mr.  Cna 
“to  retain  his  interest  in  jounal 
istic  education  in  China.” 

Cross  was  on  leave  frmn 
faculty  of  the  Graduate  Schori 
of  Journalism  at  Columbia  Ud-t 
versity  while  in  China.  ' 

■ 

Ad  Industry  War  Ettoit 
$400,000,000  in  '44 

The  American  Federation  of 
Advertising  held  its  annual  re 
gional  convention  and  eleetka 
at  the  New  Ocean  Hoim. 
Swampscott,  Mass.,  on  June  27- 
28. 

One  of  the  chief  subjects  die 
cussed  was  war  project  advertie 
ing.  According  to  T.  S.  Rep- 
plier,  executive  director  of  tik 
War  Advertising  Council  and 
guest  speaker,  the  industry  will 
contribute  $400,000,000  in  1944 
to  promote  War  Bond  sales,  aid 
waste  paper  and  scrap  drivo, 
and  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
victory  gardens.  This  figure  com¬ 
pares  with  an  estimated  $350. 
000,000  contributed  in  1043  and 
$250,000,000  in  1942. 

Joseph  Dawson,  president,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  membership  not 
includes  782  advertising  clutx 
the  largest  group  in  the  Federa¬ 
tion’s  history. 

District  officers  elected  art 
Kenneth  Henshaw,  West  Spring- 
field.  Mass.,  district  governor; 
John  J.  Zudekoff,  New  Havea 
Conn.,  first  lieutenant  governor; 
Frederick  W.  Bliss,  Boston,  sec 
ond  lieutenant  governor,  and 
Mabel  Rennie,  Hartford,  Conn, 
secretary-treasurer. 


4,500 

FIRESTONE 

WORKERS 

JOIN 

BEACON 

JOURNAL 

LIFE  LINE 


AKRON 

BEACON 

JOURNAL 


la  a  recent  two-week 
campaign  Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Company  em¬ 
ployees  enrolled  4,500 
members  in  the  Beacon 
Journal  Life  Line,  each 
pledging  to  donate  a  pint 
of  bleed  to  the  American 
Rad  Cross  Blood  Doner 
Service.  This  blood  will 
be  processed  into  plasma 
and  sent  to  the  front  to 
save  the  lives  of  American 
soldiers. 

The  Beacon  Journal  Life 
Line  was  inaugurated  last 
October  when  the  reserve 
of  volunteer  blood  donors 
was  at  a  lew  ebb.  More 
than  30,000  Akronites 
from  all  walks  of  life  are 
now  enrolled. 

We  are  proud  of  our 
Life  Line  Volunteers  .  .  . 
their  sacrifices  will  not 
be  forgotten  by  our  fight¬ 
ing  men. 


Represented  by  STORY.  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

New  York  ChicMO  Lot  Anstlei  Philadelphia  Cleveland  Atlanta 
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When  Radio  Station  WIBC  recently  became  the  propeny  of  The  Indian¬ 
apolis  News,  it  acquired  more  than  just  a  new  parent — it  also  was  endowed 
with  a  new  policy  .  .  .  the  same  set  of  fundamental  principles  that  have  so 
surely  guided  The  News  to  journalistic  greatness. 

These  principles  were  laid  down  by  John  H.  Holliday,  founder  of  The 
News,  and  published  in  the  first  issue  of  The  News,  I^cember  7,  1869. 
The  following  excerpts  are  pertinent  .  .  . 

"It  will  be  our  aim  to  make  The  News,  in  every  respect,  equal  to  the  wishes 
of  its  readers.  ...  So  far  as  news  is  concerned,  no  reasonable  expense  will 
be  spared  in  its  collection  .  .  . 

"It  will  be  conducted  sincerely,  truthfully,  independently,  being  the  organ 
of  neither  individual,  sect  or  party,  and  will  always  endeavor  to  promote 
the  common  good  and  improvement  .  .  . 

"In  the  business  department  ...  we  shall  treat  all  alike,  having  but  one 
rule  and  one  price." 

Endowed  with  this  splendid  heritage.  The  News  believes  that  Radio  Station 
WIBC  is  destined  to  win  parallel  recognition  and  respect  in  the  radio  world. 


Tht  trading  territory  covered  most  thoroughly  by  The  Indianapolis  News, 
and  by  Radio  Station  WIBC,  cosuists  of  33  Indiana  Counties  surrounding 
Indiattapolis.  This  is  the  East  North  Central's  richest  market  with  an 
effective  buying  income  of  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars. 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation  .  .  .  FIRST  in  advertising 
linage  .  .  .  FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


DAN  A.  CARflOU.  110  E.  4M  SU  Nm  Vwk  17 
J.  E.  UirZ.  TribwM  TMwr,  CWm|i  11 
JOS.  F.  BREEZE,  AAvtnWiif  OirMMr 


Severance  Pay 
Denied  Staff 
Of  Defunct  Doily 


a  bankrupt  concern,  and  has  Opinion  Study  Planned 
since  been  in  process  of  liquida-  n  hktii  ^ 
tion,  under  direction  of  the  ny  ivNA  UOmnUttee 
court-appointed  trustees.  “American  citizens  are  going 

The  referee  aiso  ruled  adverse-  to  be  asked  for  their  opinions  in 
iy  on  vacation  claims  of  the  order  to  help  industry  in  all  its 
Typographical  Union  No.  2  and  public  relationships,  including 
Mailers  Union  No.  14,  a  state-  war  and  post-war  advertising 
ment  from  that  government  offl-  campaigns,’’  it  was  announced 
cial  declaring;  this  week  by  Paul  B.  West, 

“The  referee  has  found  that  president  of  the  Association  of 
these  claims  cannot  be  allowed  National  Advertisers, 
against  the  estate  for  the  reason  “A  continuing  study  is  being 
that,  under  the  terms  of  the  re-  developed,”  he  stated,  “to  keep 
spective  contracts  between  the  industry  more  closely  in  touch 
said  unions  and  the  Ledger,  a  with  the  thinking  and  feeling  of 
right  of  vacation  pay  arose  only  factory,  office,  and  service  work- 
■  •  ers,  farmers,  housewives,  return¬ 

ing  veterans,  and  others. 

“The  interviews  with  repre¬ 
sentative  citizens  will  be  long 
and  thorou^,  and  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  by  advance  appoint¬ 
ments.  Our  member  companies 
want  to  know  specifically  what 
the  public  approves  or  disap¬ 
proves  about  business;  what  it 
understands  and  doesn’t  under¬ 
stand  fully.  .  .  . 

“National  advertisers  are  in¬ 
volved  in  many  special  cam¬ 
paigns  helpful  to  the  war  effort 
and  they  want  to  make  these  as 
useful  as  possible.  Advertisers 
also  are  eager  to  do  all  they  can 


Federal  Court  Rules  on 
Qaims  Against  Old 
Philadelphia  Ledger 

Philadelphia,  July  5  —  More 
than  300  persons  who  were  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  when  it  ceased  publica¬ 
tion  in  January,  1942,  have  just 
been  informed  here  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  that  they  have 
claim  for  severance  pay  to  be 
collected  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  multi¬ 
millionaire  magazine  and  news- 


upon  the  completion  of  a  cal¬ 
endar  year  of  employment.  The 
Ledger  filed  its  petition  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  on  Nov.  7,  1941,  which 
was  before  the  expiration  of  the 
calendar  year. 

"The  employes  worked  until 
Jan.  5,  1942,  so  that  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  would  have  been 
completed  on  January  L  of  that 
year.  However,  the  referee  has 
held  there  was  no  assumption  by 
the  trustees  of  either  of  these 
contracts,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  calendar  year  of  employ¬ 
ment  required  for  a  liability 
under  the  respective  contracts 
had  not  been  completed.” 

Petitions  for  review  have  been 

,  with  time  allowance  re-  post-war 

quested,  and  the  combined  cases 

Court  on  appeal.  public  relations  committee,  ot 

which  Charles  C.  Carr,  of  the 
NWLB  Issues  Directive  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  is 

chairman.  Opinion  Research 
Corp.,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  has 
In  a  supplementary  directive  been  retained  to  do  the  research 

of  June  28  the  Daily  Newspaper  work.  _ 

Commission  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  has  ordered  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard 
to  incorporate  a  military  service 
clause  in  its  contract  with  the 
Syracuse  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  clause  provides  that  regu¬ 
lar  employes  ordered  into  the 
armed  services  shall  be  consid- 
pay  severance  ered  on  leave  of  absence  and 
a  contract  entered  may  resume  their  positions  with- 
into  July,  1940,  between  Public  out  diminution  in  salary  immedl- 
Ledger,  Inc.,  and  the  guild,  ‘  ' 


remaining  of  the  Curtis  estate. 

In  an  opinion  handed  down 
by  David  Bachman,  referee  in 
bankruptcy,  before  whom  initial 
hearings  were  heard  in  May  of 
last  year,  with  various  subse* 
quent  meetings,  the  claims  of  the 
218  ex-Ledger  employes  who  are 
members  of  the  Philadelphia- 
J^mden  afSliate  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  are  denied  in  ^ 
toto,  as  are  also  the  claims  of  fil®fii 
approximately  150  persons  who 
are  members  of  Philadelphia 
Typographical  Union  No.  2.  ITU. 
and  Mailers  Union  No.  14. 

$240000  Asked 

The  combined  total  of  claims  On  Men  in  Service 
aggregated  $240,000.  The  pe¬ 
titioners  in  each  case  contended 
their  claims  had  the  status  of 
costs  of  administration  and  were 
entitled  to  priority  under  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act, 
the  issue  being  hotly  contested 
by  a  group  of  attorneys  repre¬ 
senting  the  various  bodies  and 
individuals. 

Arguments  of  guild  members 
revolved  about 
clauses  in 


ALBANY 

A  TIME-TESTED 
MARKET* 


Albany  has  bsm  a  center  of 
trade  and  travel  since  as  far 
back  as  the  dcnrs  of  the  War 


has  placed  the  mark  of  op- 
preval  en  this  stare. 

COTRELl  and  UONARD-Thit 
fine  Women's  Specialty  Shop 
wen  founded  in  Albany  25 
years  before  the  Civil  War. 
Through  wars,  depressions  and 
prosperity,  it  has  grown  to  its 
present  high  rank  among 
Albany  stores  of  its  type.  It 
has  a  nationally  known  repu¬ 
tation  os  a  manufacturer  of 
Academic  Gowns.  Members 
of  the  original  family  still  re¬ 
tain  ownership.  They  ore 
new  concentrating  their  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  TIMES-UNION. 

In  1943,  aimost  80%  of  their 
lineage  ran  in  the  daily  and 
Sunday  TIMES-UNION. 

Albany  women  rely  on  the 
TIMES-UNION. 

* — This  is  the  second  in  a 
series  of  keyhole  close- 
ups  of  Albany  business 
firms. 


One  day,  men’s  thoughts  will 
turn  from  long  range  bombers 
to  passenger  and  mail  service 
which  will  put  Winston-Salem 
within  60  hours  of  any  spot  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Winston- 
Salem  will  be  ready!  Long 
ago,  far-sighted  and  progres¬ 
sive  men  dreamed  of  Winston- 
Salem  as  a  center  for  air  trans¬ 
port  and  began  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  airport. 

Today,  Winston-Salem’s  Smith 
Reynolds  airport  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  coimtry  .  .  .  and 
is  being  constantly  improved 
in  preparation  for  the  predict¬ 
ed  “air  age”  of  peace  time. 

This  is  just  one  of  many  in- 
stances  illustrative  of  the 
alertness  of  Winston-Salem’s 
people.  And  an  “alert”  market 
is  always  a  “must”  market  for 
advertisers. 


Albany  Times-Dnion 

DAIIY  -AND  SUNDAY 

A  Hearst  Newspaper 

Represantad  Nationally  by 
HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


Wiasfea-Salom.  N.  C. 

.YMtoiMU  S»prmfKtmlive»t 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
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average  mans  most  precious  Asset 


CYRUS  McCormick  was  no  average 
man.  Nor  Robert  Fulton,  Eli 
Whitney,  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 

Neither  was  the  boyish  news-butcher 
Edison,  the  bicycle-repairing  Wright 
brothers,  the  young,  tinkering  Henry 
Ford. 

They  were,  indeed,  very  MMConunon 
men  —  laughed  at,  sneered  at,  dis¬ 
missed  as  crackpots. 

bread  is  cheaper  because  of  Cyrus 
McCormick’s  reaper,  and  cotton  be¬ 
came  king  because  of  Eli  Whitney. 

The  common  man  may  ride  in  palatial 
steamers  because  of  Robert  Fulton, 
leap  the  seas  and  continents  because 
of  the  Wrights,  roll  to  work  and  play 
and  battle  because  Ford  made  the  auto¬ 
mobile  commonplace. 

These  men  left  their  mark  on  their 
country  and  on  the  world  because  they 
were  free  to  think,  try,  dream  and  do 
according  to  their  own  pattern. 


ing  view  of  America  as  well  as  the  de¬ 
tailed  tale  of  today. 

They  have  aimed  at  uncommon  serv¬ 
iceability  to  the  common  man,  with 
this  result  among  those  5,000,000 
families: 


For  a  lot  of  uncommonly  fine  heroes 
are  emerging  from  the  common  boys 
and  young  men  who  walked  away  in 
civies  to  become  the  winners  of  this 
war. 

A  lot  of  uncommon  desire  for  aaion 
is  going  to  come  marching  home  with 
them  —  and  uncommon  refusal  to  ac¬ 
cept  government  charity  in  preference 
to  a  chance  to  do  something  for  them¬ 
selves. 


If  it  is  on-the-minute,  accurate  news 
they  want,  they  look  to  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  first. 

If  it  is  authentic  interpretation  of 
events  or  trustworthy  editorial  coun¬ 
sel  they  want,  they  look  to  Hearst 
Newspapers  first. 

If  it  is  features,  newspictures,  cartoons, 
columnists*  comment,  society,  sports  or 
business  news  they  want,  they  look  to 
Hearst  Newspapers  first. 

There  is  a  lesson  here  which  no  sen¬ 
sible  advertiser  with  an  eye  on  the 
future  will  ignore. 

It  is  simply  that  in  planning  market¬ 
ing  programs  to  reach  these  people, 
he  should  look  to  Hearst  Newspapers 
first,  as  do  they. 


Ihere  is  no  shortage  now  or  for  the 
future  in  America’s  store  of  such  un¬ 
common  men. 


It’s  a  good  time  now  for  the  nation’s 
newspapers  to  prepare  for  their  home¬ 
coming  —  to  look  ahead  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  spread  before  them  —  to 
outline  the  chances  to  be  given  them 
for  making  America  first  in  the  post¬ 
war  peace. 

For  a  great  many  years,  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  have  been  preaching  out  of  the 
depths  of  abiding  conviaion  the  great¬ 
ness  of  America’s  destiny. 

In  more  than  a  dozen  key  cities  they 
have  sought  to  keep  before  nearly 
5,000,000  families  the  forward-look¬ 


On  the  contrary,  there  never  has  been 
a  time  in  all  history  when  the  do^s 
of  America  have  had  so  much  to  work 
with  —  so  many  fields  of  opportunity 
—  or  such  impelling  reasons  for  work¬ 
ing. 

The  needs  of  our  fighting  sons  have 
forced  to  the  fore  those  who  can  pro¬ 
duce,  and  required  those  who  can  only 
talk  to  grow  shrill  and  vapid. 

It’s  a  good  thing  for  America  that  this 
is  so. 


Hearst  Newspapers 


Serving  ih*  American  Pnpte 

ALBANY  TIMES-UNION 
Morning  and  Sundar 
BALTIMORE  AMERICAN 
Sunday 

BALTIMORE  NEWS-POST 
ETcning 

BOSTON  ADVERTISER 
Sunday 

BOSTON  RECORD  AND  AMERICAN 
Morning  and  Evening 


tbeir  Freedom,  Seenrity  and  Pregrest  —  hy providing  them  trustworthy  Sews,  Comment,  Counset,  Entertainment,  and  Advertising. 

CHICAGO  HERALD-AMERICAN  NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN  SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 
Evening  and  Sunday  Evening  and  Sunday  Evening  and  Sunday 

I^FTROIT  XI\fF^ 

Evenini  andSundav  NEW  YORK  MIRROR  SAN  FRANOSCO  CALL-BULLETIN 

LOS  AnSbUK  eCTiNER  Morning  and  Sunday  Evening 

OAKLAND  POST-ENQUIRER  SAN  FRANaSCO  EXAMINER 

LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXPRESS  Evening  Morning  and  Sunday 

Evening  -  _  _ 

MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  PITTSBURGH  SUN-TELEGRAPH  SEATTLE  POST-INTELUGENCER 

Morning  and  Sunday  Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  and  Sunday 


ecL6 


Helps  Singer 

BECAUSE  a  young  soprano  with 

a  voice  of  great  promise  needs 
a  helping  hand  along  the  high¬ 
way  to  possible  stardom,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  is  going  to 
provide  her  with  a  full  year  of 
study  under  a  leading  teacher. 

June  Shielman  of  Milwaukee, 
who  has  just  turned  18.  was  one 
of  the  semi-finalists  in  the  recent 
national  Hour  of  Charm  contest 
to  discover  the  "Voice  of  Amer¬ 
ica.”  As  such  she  was  one  of 
13  from  an  original  entry  of 
10,000 — and  the  youngest  among 
them.  In  accepting  the  Journal 
offer,  she  agreed  to  devote  her 
entire  time  to  the  study  of  voice 
under  Richard  DeYoung,  widely- 
known  Chicago  instructor. 

Miss  Shielman  was  discovered 
by  Maurice  Kipen,  musical  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Journal's  radio 
stations,  WTMJ  and  WMFM. 
Her  father  is  a  lithographer. 

Memorial  Day  Flowers 

LAST  Memorial  Day,  the  Los 

Angeles  Daily  News  got  an 
idea:  How  best  to  honor  Amer¬ 
ica’s  heroes  on  their  day?  This 
year — at  the  height  of  World  War 
II — there  were  not  only  our  war 
dead  to  be  remembered,  but  also 
our  war  wounded.  In  Southern 
California’s  half-dozen  major 
military  and  naval  hospitals 
there  are  thousands  of  beds  filled 
with  wounded  and  convalescent 
fighting  men  from  the  South 
Pacific,  the  Aleutians,  North  Af¬ 
rica,  and  every  other  war 
theatre.  Publicity?  Yes.  Edi¬ 
torial  tribute?  C5t  course.  But 
also  the  thing  which  has  always 
traditionally  symbolized  Mem¬ 
orial  Day:  Flowers. 

So  the  Daily  News,  under  the 
guidance  of  Editor  and  Publisher 
Manchester  Boddy,  himself  a 
veteran  of  World  War  L  wound¬ 
ed  in  action,  wearer  of  the 
Pxirple  Heart  and  other  medals, 
and  actively  interested  in  vet¬ 
eran  welfare,  organized  in  a 
week’s  time  what  is  probably  the 
most  gigantic  mass  distribution 
of  flowers  ever  to  take  place  in 
that  area.  Promotion  men 
scoured  the  town  for  tubs  to 
keep  the  flowers  in.  Reporters 
carried  bundles  of  flowers  from 
trucks  to  storage  depots.  Girl 
photographers  helped  tie  them 
into  bouquets.  Everyone  pitched 
in. 

On  the  day  before  Memorial 
Day  the  staff  had  more  than 
150,000  beautiful  fresh  flowers 
ready  to  go,  plus  bushels  of 
ferns  and  other  greens  for  back- 
groimd  bouquet  material.  Army, 
Navy,  Red  Cross  and  veterans 
organizations  were  enthusiastic 
over  the  plan  and  eager  to  co¬ 
operate.  The  Red  Cross  Motor 
Corps  rushed  the  blooms  by 
station  wagon  loads  to  all  the 
military  hospitals  in  this  area; 
at  the  hospitals  Red  Cross  Gray 
Ladies  arranged  them  in  vases 
at  the  bedsides,  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  respective  chaplain 
corps  at  the  institutions. 


Upwards  of  20,000  veterans’ 
graves  were  decorated  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  General 
Memorial  Day  Committee  of  All 
American  Wars  in  Los  Angeles, 
using  Army  trucks  and  personnel 
for  transportation. 

Reaction  was  instantaneous 
and  extremely  gratifying.  From 
virtually  every  walk  of  life,  and 
from  practically  every  military 
arm  and  agency  and  veterans 
group  came  letters  of  apprecia¬ 
tion. 

“We  felt  well  repaid  for  the 
effort  and  the  expense — so  much 
so  that  we  have  established  it 
as  an  annual  custom  to  be  ob¬ 
served  on  Memorial  Day,”  says 
Arno  A.  Raessler,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  promotion  departments 
of  the  Daily  News. 

Soldier  Portraits 
A  SERIES  of  portraits  of  soldiers 

on  the  invasion  front  whose 
parents  are  living  within  the  cir¬ 
culation  area  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  is  now  a  Tribune  daily 
feature. 

Drawn  by  Gary  Sheahan,  Trib¬ 
une  artist,  the  sketches  are  nm- 
ning  three  a  day  imder  the  head¬ 
ing,  "Yanks  in  the  European  War 
Theatre.”  A  large  number  are 
now  on  hand  to  keep  the 
series  going,  according  to  the 
Tribune. 

Sheahan,  who  works  from 
dawn  to  dusk  on  the  Normandy 
beachhead  or  on  troop  ships  off 
the  Normandy  shore,  is  able  to 
do  about  10  of  the  portraits  a 
day.  E.  R.  Noderer  of  the 
Tribune  Press  Service  on  the 
invasion  front  has  written  that 
Sheahan,  wherever  he  goes,  is 
always  “the  most  popular  guy 
present.”  Soldiers  flock  around 
him  to  have  their  pictures  drawn, 
says  Noderer,  and  while  he  is 
supposed  to  draw  only  soldiers 
from  the  Middle  West  “he  is  a 
big-hearted  dope  and  sometimes 
breaks  down  and  draws  others.” 


WPB  Warns  on 
Orders  Over  Quotas 

The  War  Production  Board 
told  newspaper  publishers  July  3 
that  orders  for  July  shipments 
of  Canadian  newsprint  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  authorized  delivery  quo¬ 
tas  and  publishers  must  reduce 
their  orders  to  stay  within  their 
authorizations. 

Arthur  R.  Treanor,  director  of 
the  Printing  and  Publishing  Di¬ 
vision  of  WPB,  said  some  pub¬ 
lishers  still  are  not  filing  with 
the  division  copies  of  their  cer¬ 
tified  newsprint  orders  each 
month,  as  is  required  by  order 
L-240. 

File  ior  FM 

Newspaper  publishers  filing 
applications  for  frequency  mod¬ 
ulation  (FM)  broadcast  stations 
with  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  this  week  in¬ 
cluded:  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 
Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.;  Hearst  Radio,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  and  Gannett  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Portland,  Me.  Ilie 
Washington  Times-Herald  and 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 
Ckmipany  filed  applications  last 
week.  I 


Skott 


THE  Chicago  Tribune  printing 
a  picture  of  Mrs.  E.  E.  Pigeon, 
delegate  from  Arizona,  sitting 
alone  in  the  Chicago  Stadium  as 
one  of  the  first  to  arrive,  cap¬ 
tioned  the  cut: 

"An  Early  Jird.” 

■ 

HEADLINE  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press: 

TOM'S  MOTHER 
DEWEY-EYED 

■ 

PRESS  censors  in  Normandy  are 
happy  over  the  capture  of  a 
box  of  German  pencils,  reports 
John  Thompson  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Usually,  he  explains, 
the  censors  use  two  pencils,  “a 
blue  one  with  which  to  slash  out 
the  best  sections  of  our  stories, 
and  a  red  one  to  restore  the  de¬ 
letions  whenever  a  correspond¬ 
ent  can  argue  them  into  doing 
so.” 

The  new  pencils,  he  says 
are  half  red  and  half  blue,  and 
the  censors  are  simply  tickled 
to  death. 

■ 

LOIS  WOHLGEMUTH,  who  edits 
the  news  flashes  that  the 
Cleveland  Press  displays  on  the 
traveling  lights  of  a  Trans-Lux 
board  in  Public  Square,  tried 
using  “art”  on  the  light  board 
even  though  the  machinery  is 
geared  for  letters,  numbers  and 
punctuation  marks  only. 

There  had  been  considerable 


to-do  in  Cleveland  about  reports 
of  a  19-foot  python  having  been 
sighted  in  rural  Peninsula,  Ohio. 
Reporter  Robert  Bordner  de¬ 
duced  that  the  python  was 
headed  toward  town.  Lois’ 
newscast  on  the  Trans-Lux  fol¬ 
lows: 

LAND  SNAKES!  PENIN¬ 
SULA  PYTHON.  19  FEET 
LONG,  HEADS  FOR  CLEVE¬ 
LAND.  IT  LOOKS  LIKE  THIS: 

O . 

■ 

TREMENDOUS  news  got  buried 

in  back  page  cutlines  in  the 
Lewiston  (Me.)  Daily  Sun,  July 
3,  when  it  was  revealed  that  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  digging  a  tunnel  under 
the  English  Channel. 

The  Sun  reported  that  one  Lt. 
Frank  A.  Scott  had  written 
“from  a  hospital  somewhere  in 
London,  praising  the  Medical 
Corps  who  excavated  him  from 
France.  .  .  .” 

■ 

THE  greatest  asset  of  a  reporter 

is  curiosity,  the  CE  advised  a 
girl  cub.  With  that  in  mind  she 
went  to  cover  a  meeting  of  the 
Ladies  of  Pocahontas  in  Albany 
the  other  day. 

“What’s  going  on?”  she  asked 
one  of  the  del^ates. 

“We’re  twigging.” 

“You’re  what?” 

“We’re  twigging.” 

“Oh.  you  are?  In  what  room 
( anxiously )  ?” 

( P.S. — "Twigging."  she  was 
disappointed  to  learn,  is  the  fra¬ 
ternal  name  for  electing  offi¬ 
cers.) 


BUYING  HABITS 

STEM  FROM  I 

READING  HABITS!! 


•  It's  good  business  to  cultivate  a  market  outstanding  in  the  tine 
fwtors  that  mean  good  bnsiness  .  .  .  the  will  to  bny  .  .  .  the  impale 
to  buy  .  .  .  the  wherewithal  to  buy.  Today  the  men  and  women  d 
Pantograph  LAND  control  the  greatest  buying  power  in  the  history  d 
this  consistently  wealthy  market.  Today- — as  for  nearly  one  liundnl 
years — their  buying  guide  is  the  Daily  Pantapraph.  And  their  weald 
is  produced  hy  pre-war  farms  and  factories  that  will  continue  to  prs 
dnee  wealth  in  the  postwar  era.  Since  buying  habits  do  stem  froa 
reading  habits,  tell  your  story  in  th-  ONE  NE^i/SPAPER  that  is  FIRSI 
(in  fact,  rilo-ie)  in  its  coverage  of  Pantograph  LAND  (84%  eovera|t 
of  McLean  County,  71%  coverage  of  tlie  Primary  Trading  Zone)  tke 
Daily  Pantagraph. 


A  RICH  RESPONSIVE  MARKET 


■^STtoTaTano 


f^OUSTtlA'- 


BLOOMINGTON.  ILLINOIS 

Established  1846  j 

Qllmui.  Nlcsll  &  Rvtlimi*.  Nsfl  Mr.  Rtpi.;  Ntw  Y«rk,  BMtM.  Plill]L.  OtilCM*,  Su  FraiMl«| 


■  DITOR 


PUBLISHIR  for  July  8.  1f44 


W^tAe  BEAD  he  nevo'^tyof... 
$0  babies  aie  safe  todi^! 


Th.  year  is  1842 
.  .  .  The  man  is  a 
shy,  quiet,  unknown 
young  student  at  the  Sorbonne — by 
name  Louis  Pasteur. 

He  spends  most  of  his  leisure  hours 
in  the  library.  He  pores  tirelessly  over 
books  of  science  and  lives  of  great  men. 
One  day  he  comes  upon  a  single  pas¬ 
sage  ...  a  few  words  in  a  book  which 
posed  a  question  that  tormented  him 
forever  after. 

What  is  it  that  causes  plagues,  fevers, 
pestilence?  Why  do  men  Jail  sick  and  die? 

Suddenly  young  Pasteur  felt  a  burn¬ 
ing  desire  to  And  the  key  to  this  puzzle 
which;  through  all  the  centuries  of 
human  history,  no  man  had  solved. 

He  set  off  on  the  quest  which  led  to 
one  startling  discovery  after  another. .. 
and  in  the  end  found  the  answer. 

Louis  Pasteur  was  the  first  to  detect 
the  nature  of  germs — the  first  to  trace 
the  role  of  microbes  in  sowing  sick¬ 
ness  and  death  among  mankind. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  vaccines.  He 
perfected  the  sterilization  process  used 
today  in  the  pasteurization  of  milk,  and 


so,  played  a  profound  part  in  reducing 
infant  mortality.  Because,  long  ago, 
Louis  Pasteur  loved  books,  millions 
of  babies  are  safe  today! 

f  t  t  * 

As  a  student,  Pasteur  never  lost  his  belief 
in  the  value  of  reading.  As  a  teacher,  he 
strove  to  make  scientific  problems  inter¬ 
esting  in  words  that  were  few  and  simple. 

So,  too.  The  American  Weekly,  has  sought 
ways  to  make  all  subjects— history,  science, 
religion,  or  human  relations — simple,  vivid 
and  understandable  for  all. 

Because  it  has  succeeded — because  it 
appeals  to  so  many — this  great  magazine 
now  goes  each  week  into  more  than 
7,750,000  homes  through  twenty  great 
Sunday  newspapers,  where  its  fascinating 
pages  stimulate  and  expand  the  priceless 
habit  of  reading  in  old  and  young. 


In  words  and  pictures  that  stir  the  deep¬ 
est  springs  of  human  thought  and  emotion 
...  in  terms  NOT  of  fiction  but  of  actual 
people  ...  it  tells  its  fascinating  tales  of 
love  and  romance,  of  mystery  and  adven¬ 
ture.  Its  stories  arc /r«e — living,  breathing, 
human  documents — they  grip  the  imagin¬ 
ation  of  millions  every  week. 

Often  it  has  been  the  first  publication  of 
large  circulation  to  bring  before  the  people 
the  great  hope-giving  discoveries  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  science. 

Who  can  measure  the  impact  of  such  a 
magazine  . . .  exerted  week  after  week  . . . 
upon  so  large  a  segment  of  the  American 
population? 

The  manufacturer  who  presents  his 
products  or  his  company  to  this  enormous 
reading  audience  is  using  thm  greatest 
force  known  in  advertising. 


THE 


Gmt*M 

CreafataM 

/nMvtVWM 


>VV4ER1CAN 


“The  Nation’,  Reading  Habit" 

Main  Office:  959  Eighth  Avenue.  New  Yoee  19.  N.Y. 


Generetioes  of  hahtes,  yet  unborn,  were  to  benefit  from  the  great  dhcoveries  which  Pasteur's  reading  led  to. 


room  i»  staffed  with  a  GI  gang 

of  printers,  typesetters,  makeup  DeweV  HoS  LeCOliecl 
men  and  floor  men.  The  joint  — 
also  is  flUed  with  French  print¬ 
ers,  typesetters,  makeup  men 
and  floor  men.  The  clamor  at 
deadline  is  about  as  quiet  as  in 
a  boiler  factory. 

The  French  scream  impreca¬ 
tions  in  lousy  English;  the  GI’s 
reply  in  lousier  French;  people 
fall  over  Ludlows,  pi  galleys  of 
type,  sit  down  inadvertently  on 
ink  pads  and  drink  long 
draughts  of  vin  ordinaire.  The 
troubles,  which  are  really  amus¬ 
ing,  revolve  around  the  fact  that 
The  French  come  to  work  at  9 
p.m.,  and  they  want  us  out  of 
the  way  at  that  time.” 

Besides  the  responsibility  of 

maintaining  sanity  under  these  the  “big  picture  of  the  night.” 
conditions,  Sgt.  Hill  has  to  “keep  Again  quoting  Robert  E.  Ken¬ 
an  eye  on  the  other  papers;  write  nedy  of  the  Chicago  Times,  “The 
critical  letters;  write  laudatory  gesture  signified  party  unity — 
letters;  move  personnel  from  one  for  Bricker  had  opposed  Dewey’s 
office  to  another;  decide  on  nomination,  only  to  y'eld  to  the 
policy  and  play;  cook  up  local  will  of  the  convention.  After 
features  and  find  someone  to  three  short  handshakes,  the  last 
write  them;  select  pictiu-es  for  two  of  which  were  forced  on 
both  the  daily  and  the  weekly;  Dewey  by  Bricker  for  the  pho- 
keep  the  printers  happy  and  get  tographers’  benefit.  Dewey 
them  to  show  on  time;  listen  to  walked  away.  Again  some  of 
the  hard  luck  stories  of  the  un-  the  photographers  had  missed 
happy  staffers  who  want  to  go  because  there  were  so  many 
here  or  there;  talk  to  captains,  present  ” 

iS®?;  Contrast.  then.  Governor 
the  &  Md  ^ShL^e  attitude  toward  the 

numerous  other  small  and  irii-  Photographers  next  morning  at 
Tntinv  rliitiM  ”  ^he  Stevens  press  conference. 

He*adS:  “We  keep  busy.  I  he  appeared  he  had 

assure  you.”  That  threatens  to  newspaper  reports  of 

pass  as  the  understatement  of  his  activities  the  night  before, 
the  voar  conferred  with  his  press  advis¬ 

or*  Tj’ii-  ♦  «  •  1  j  m  ors,  and  knew  full  well  that 

*he  photographers  were 
literally  frothing  at  the  mouth. 

spent  SO  long  posing  for  the 
mer  U.P.  Chief  in  Indianapolis;  sm 

Don  Williams  of  the  New  York 
Times;  John  Radosta,  late  of  the  Pifi 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  ^  ®  ^ 

OWI;  Stan  Swinton  of  the  De-  **  “P; 

troit  AP;  Bob  Meyer,  a  New  Mind  your  own  business,”  re- 
York  advertising  man;  Bill  Gil-  torted  a  cameraman,  and  while 

ham  of  several  small  Pennsyl-  Mr.  Dewey  went  on  posing,  the  __  -  - 

vania  papers,  and  Dick  Bruner  photographers  went  on  firing  mer,  vice-president;  R.  S.  Nice 
of  Philadelphia's  radio  station  flash  bulbs  until  they  had  shot  son,  vice-president  and  South) 
KYW.  every  possible  view  and  angle  California  manager  of  W< 

■  and  expression.  Only  then  (lid  Holliday  Co.,  Inc.,  secreta 

Renorter  Emnlov**  Npw  the  Governor  call  a  halt.  treasvirer.  The  officers  were 

neponer  tmpioys  l^ew  agonizing  step  elected  for  one  year. 

TGlephone  Technique  is  Governor  Dewey  mastering  Monthly  meetings  will  be  h< 

A  new  wrinkle  in  news  report-  *  ,,  o  k  ^ 

ing  recently  came  to  light  dur-  Make  no  mistake,  the  Repub-  8“?*  Wll 

ing  the  ceremonies  held  at  the  ““n  nominee  has  some  publicity 

Sheffield  Corp.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  assets  that  will  serve  him  well  of  John  Woodward 
when  Brig.-Gen.  H.  F.  Safford  during  the  coming  campaign.  D^on  Bishop  of  O  Mara 

was  presented  with  a  Precision-  He  has  a  drari^tic  background,  ^^bee  ^"Jzgerald 

air®  oaii0®  ac  a  r®nr®c®ria«™  a  lovcly  Sensible  Wife,  a  fine  Fisher  of  Reynolds  t  itzgeraio 


baritone  voice,  a  good  appetr 
ance,  a  firm  handclasp,  and  abovi 
all  three  competent  young  fQ^ 
mer  newspapermen  who  haw 
spaded  and  irrigated  and  culti¬ 
vated  these  assets  into  thait 
present  fruition.  They  are  Fin| 
E.  Lockwood,  42,  the  Governor 
executive  secretary  and  one 


Was  Right,  Says 
Army  Editor 


turally  by  his  graciousness  and 
whose  understanding  of  the 
value  of  a  good  press  is  a  po¬ 
litical  instinct,  spoke  in  Mr. 
Dewey’s  ear  and  motioned 
toward  the  photographers. 
Dewey  did  not  even  turn  his 
head,  and  the  slightly  embar¬ 
rassed  Martin  stepped  back. 

After  the  speech  of  acceptance 
w'as  conclude  Governor  Brick¬ 
er,  the  Vice-Presidential  nomi¬ 
nee,  came  forward  to  shake 
hands  with  his  running  mate  for 


erty,  36,  public  relations  adviaa 
to  the  Presidential  candidate, 
who  quit  a  reporting  job  wilb 
the  New  York  Times  last  year 
and  Hickman  Powell,  in  his  ear)r 


40’s,  a  former  New  York  HeraUi 


A  Market  of 


(ANNUALLY) 

Diversified  Products 

(68  PLANTS) 

Inquirita  direct  to  Pfailonml 
AdvortMne  Dopt. 


(CITY  ZONE) 

*ltolatcil  (70  Mila*  from  Baffalo) 


{jt  5th  War  Loan  Mearage^  appearing  in  neteapapert  in  the  18  atatea  and  the  Diatriet  of  Cotumbki,  tahere  Eaeo  product*  aro  marketed) 


he  oii^N^oduced  the  world 
fn'thOidwAii  but  netful  weapons  of  war. 
The*  V**at^^.to4  ‘the  miglit  of  his  people 
•.grew  ^  . 

<04l(tnil.*.  .at  sea. ..in  the  boundless  air. 


By  buying  more  bonds  than  ever  before! 

Buy  bends  and  be  mighty,  America  .  .  . 
Buy  bonds  and  be  proud! 


'  STANDARD  OIL 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 
BAYWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 

OPEkATiSG  THE 

ESSO 

RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

Wk*r0  A  mtricB  gttM  /A#  mwrU*$ 

fftmBii  PdtfUmm  rdtBftk 


Now  he  is  marching  on  Europe ... 

Side  by  side  with  stauneh  allies. 

Now  he' is  at  death  grips 
With  the  cruelest  foe  man  ever  faced. 
Now.  he  needs  every  ounce  of  his 
strength  .  .  . 

A  nd  because  YOU  are  his  strength 
Now  you  can  help  as  never  before  .  .  . 
By  doing  YOUR  part ...  by  digging  deep. 


crumhs. 


mmthym  oj'tbe  Nutu  Wgnu  'atme  a  new 

'IRo  join  the  nations  at  war  for  right 
'(^Ame  a  young  giant  called  America.. 
Big  as  the  prairies,  big  as  the  hills. 
Free  and  angry  and  imafraid. 
tie  rolled  up  his  sleeves;  he  spit  on  his 


Caniff  vs.  Cctnifi 

MILTON  CANIFF  the  artist  and 

lecturer  is  having  a  difficult 
time  keeping  up  with  Caniff  the 
exhibitor.  In  the  past  month 
the  former  attended  only  about 
a  half-dozen  dedications,  conven¬ 
tions,  etc.  Among  them  were 
a  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club,  where  he  told 
of  the  evolution  of  “Terry  and 
the  Pirates,”  the  strip  he  draws 
for  the  CmcACO  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate,  and  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  also  at  St.  Louis, 
where  he  drew  and  spoke. 

Meanwhile,  the  Terry  exhibit, 
which  for  many  months  has  been 
circulating  among  the  nation’s 
leading  art  museums,  has  been 
scheduled  for  showings  through 
the  month  of  September,  1945. 
Its  future  itinerary  includes 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Providence. 
R.  I.,  Omaha,  Spokane,  Tulsa, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Greensboro, 
N.  C.,  Holland,  B«ch. 

And  while  all  this  is  going  on. 
Caniff  manages  to  visit  Army 
camps  and  military  hospitals, 
and  to  draw  a  strip  for  a  service 
publication.  A  busy  man. 

Dalinquency  Dbbotb 

M.  C.  GAINES,  president  of  All 

American  Comics,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  comic  magazines,  has 
challenged  the  conclusion  in  a 
recently-published  booklet.  “The 
Case  Against  the  Comic.”  that 
the  comic  strips  are  largely 
responsible  for  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency.  The  booklet,  written 
by  Gabriel  Lynn,  was  published 
by  Father  Louis  A.  Gales,  one 
of  the  editors  of  Catholic  Digest 
and  publisher  of  Timeless  Topix. 

The  study  by  Mr.  Lsmn,  which 
he  stated  was  based  on  an  ex¬ 
haustive  analysis  of  92  comic 
books  and  1,000  newspaper 
strips,  satisfied  him  that  there 
was  a  definite  “correlation  be¬ 
tween  juvenile,  delinquency  and 
the  comics.” 

Mr.  Gaines,  to  test  the  validity 
of  the  findings,  combed  a  year's 
file  of  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles  on  delinquency  and 
made  a  survey  among  educators, 
civic  officials,  etc.  He  found, 
he  said,  that  in  only  an  insig¬ 
nificant  number  of  instances 
were  the  comics  regarded  as  a 
contributing  factor  to  juvenile 
delinquency. 

Any  Similarity,  Etc. 

SOME  EXPLAINING  had  to  be 

done  recently  by  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Gazette  in  its  news  col¬ 
umns  about  an  episode  in  the 
“Jane  Arden”  comic  strip  which 
embarrassed  one  of  the  city’s 
horse  -  owning  citizenry.  ITie 
matter  was  explained  thus  by 
the  Gazette: 

“It  has  been  called  to  our  at¬ 
tention  that  Jane  Arden  is  now 
investigating  a  horse  race  racket. 
It  also  has  been  called  to  our 
attention  that  a  horse,  which 
apparently  is  to  be  used  by  the 
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racketeers,  is  named  ‘Down  Pay¬ 
ment.’ 

“And  it  also  has  been  called 
to  our  attention  that  a  Phoenix 
man  owns  a  horse  with  that 
same  name — a  horse  that  has 
been  raced  here.  In  behalf  of 
Jane  Arden,  may  we  say  that 
the  resemblance  in  names  is 
purely  coincidental  and  that 
‘Down  Payment’  of  the  comic 
strip  is  purely  a  figment  of  the 
imagination.” 

The  imagination  referred  to  is 
the  collective  one  of  Monte  Bar¬ 
rett  and  Russell  Ross,  who  do  the 
strip  for  the  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate. 

Martinek  on  Radio 

FRANK  V.  MARTINEK,  creator 

of  Bell  Syndicate’s  “Don  Win¬ 
slow  of  the  Navy,”  was  featured 
on  the  first  of  a  new  series  of 
radio  programs  by  the  Navy 
League.  'Die  series  is  being  re¬ 
corded  for  broadcast  from  many 
independent  stations  throughout 
the  country,  Martinek,  who  for¬ 
merly  was  a  lieutenant-com¬ 
mander  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  is 
now  serving  as  assistant  vice- 
president  of  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  Indiana  and  is  national  pub¬ 
licity  chairman  of  the  Navy 
League. 

Personals  and  Notes 

FRED  S.  FERGUSON,  president 

of  NEA  Service  and  Acme 
Newspictures,  has  just  returned 
from  London,  where  he  super¬ 
vised  his  crew’s  coverage  of  the 
invasion  of  western  Europe  and 
wrote  a  series  of  stories  on  the 
event  and  preparations  for  it. 
.  .  .  The  men  overseas  are  avid 
comic  readers  and  the  Army  and 
Navy  will  see  to  it  that  they 
are  satisfied.  Latest  report  is 
that  the  Quartermaster  Corps  is 
buying  millions  of  magazines, 
and  that  the  Navy  is  doing  like¬ 
wise.  Latest  Navy  purchase  was 
1,400  copies  of  the  l^k,  “They’ll 
Do  It  Every  Time,”  by  Jimmy 
Hatlo,  based  on  the  panel  of  the 
same  name  which  he  draws  for 
King  Features  Syndicate.  .  .  . 
Marquis  Childs,  columnist  for 
United  Features  Syndicate,  has 
written  a  novel  of  boyhood  in 
Iowa,  “The  Cabin.”  .  .  .  RKO  has 
bought  movie  rights  to  Chet 
Gould’s  CT-NYNS  strip  “Dick 
’Tracy.”  The  producers  report 
they  will  make  two  features  a 
year  using  Tracy  characters.  .  .  . 
S.  S.  McClure,  who  foimded  the 
McCLintE  Syndicate  60  years 
ago,  the  first  in  the  U.  S.,  was 
guert  of  honor  at  a  “Banchees” 
luncheon  at  the  Walderf  in  New 
York,  given  by  King  Features 
Syndicate _ “Blonde  in  Brook¬ 

lyn,”  a  new  AP  Features  serial 
story  by  Bennie  Hall,  has  been 
released  to  subscribers,  begin¬ 
ning  July  1.  .  . .  Religious  News 
Service  has  sent  a  representa¬ 
tive  to  cover  religious  news  in 
Moscow.  . . .  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  has  acquired  the  feature, 
“Mary  Haworth’s  Mail,”  which 
has  b^n  running  for  10  years  in 
the  Washington  Post.  It  is  a  six- 
times-a-week  column,  dealing 
with  readers’  problems.  . . .  Ward 
Greene,  executive  editor  of  KFS, 
is  the  author  of  “What  They 
Don’t  Know,”  his  sixth  novel, 
to  be  published  this  month. — S.R. 


Newsmen  on 
Derailed  "Chief" 
Tell  of  Wreck 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  July  6 — Three 
West  Coast  newspapermen  were 
aboard  the  Santa  Fe  streamliner 
luxury  train  which  left  the  rails 
and  snarled  itself  along  the  right- 
of-way  on  a  curve  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  20  miles  from  Flagstaff, 
midnight  Monday,  an  its  way 
from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles. 

Though  four  persons  were 
killed  and  more  than  30  injured, 
the  newsmen  escaped  injury  and 
joined  other  passengers  who 
were  able  to  bring  the  dead  and 
injured  from  the  wreckage. 

Newsmen  aboard  were  James 
Guthrie,  president  and  editor, 
San  Bernardino  ( Cal. )  Sun  Tele¬ 
gram,  returning  from  the  Repub¬ 
lican  convention;  Harry  S.  Web- 
st.er,  general  manager,  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  Sun  Co.,  returning  from 
the  WPB  Newsprint  Committee 
meeting  in  Montreal,  and  Victor 
Dunsmore,  executive,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald  Express,  returning 
from  business  in  New  York.  All 
later  telegraphed  stories  to  their 
papers. 

"Confusion  and  Honor" 

Also  aboard  the  train  was 
Arthur  W.  Crawford,  head  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  who  was  not  in¬ 
jured  and  later  continued  on  his 
vacation  trip  to  California. 

Commented  Dunsmore,  “One 
minute  we  were  rolling  along 
and  in  a  few  terrible  seconds 
everything  was  darkness,  ‘con¬ 
fusion  and  horror.  Later  I  found 
that  the  coach  I  had  just  left  was 
one  of  those  derailed.” 

Guthrie  wrote,  “I  was  in  the 
lounge  oar  when  the  grinding 
crash  came.  We  hung  on  to  the 
table  and  were  not  thrown  as 
were  most  of  the  other  passen¬ 
gers  in  that  car.  Outside  amid 
die  wreckage  there  was  a  strange 
silence.  No  one  emerged  in  those 
first  few  minutes.  Comprehen¬ 
sion  of  how  many  were  trapped 
in  those  cars  was  terrifying.  I 
helped  carry  the  firmnan  out  of 
a  pool  of  oil.  He  died  in  an  am- 
biSance.” 

Both  men  praised  Army  and 
Navy  personnel  aboard  for  their 
part  in  the  rescue  job. 

Los  Angeles  got  the  first  news. 


while  AP  and  U.P.  contacted 
their  Phoenix  bureaus  who 
worked  the  story  out  of  Flei- 
staff,  Williams,  Belimont 
Winslow,  using  telephooas  io 
talking  to  persons  from  the 
wreckage  scene.  INS  used  a  tele¬ 
phone  from  the  coast. 

The  Herald  Express  carried  by¬ 
line,  eyewitness  stories  by  Duns- 
more  and  Earle  Jones,  U>s  An¬ 
geles  dress  firm  executive,  as  he 
told  it  to  U.P.  The  Examiner 
used  the  INS  running  story,  the 
Times  carried  AP’s,  and  the  San 
Bernardino  Sun  featured  Guth¬ 
rie’s  story. 

■ 

Field  Purchase  oi 
WJJD  Approved 

Transfer  of  control  of  radio  • 
station  WJJD,  Chicago,  to 
Marshall  Field,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Sun  and  PM,  was  ap¬ 
proved  July  5  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

Mr.  Field  has  purchased  7, 875 
shares  of  the  common  stMk 
52.5%,  and  259V^  shares  of  pre¬ 
ferred  stock,  28.8%.  The  con¬ 
sideration  will  be  $698,000,  plus 
or  minus  an  adjustment  for  anj  l 
change  in  net  worth  of  the  com 
poration  since  Jan.  31.  The  sta  i 
tion  operates  at  20,000  watts. 

It  was  announced  also  this{ 
week  that  application  for  purt 
chase  by  Mr.  Field  of  statioc^ 
WSAI  in  Cincinnati  from  th(| 
Crosley  Corporation  (E.  h  P.f 
Jime  10,  p.  19)  for  $550,000  hasp 
been  filrt  with  FCC.  The  Crorl^ 
ley  Corp.  also  owns  WLW  ii, 
Cincinnati. 
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When  Merrill  Blosser  started  "Freckles  and 
His  Friends"  29  years  ago,  times  were  different 
and  so  were  the  kids.  But  artist  and  strip 
have  kept  pace  with  a  changing  world  and 
today's  modern  Freckles  Is  truly  a  definite 
reflection  of  1944's  youth,  a  big  favorite  with 
the  bobby  sox  brigade  as  well  as  with  those 
who  "remember  when."  "Freckles  and  His 
Friends"  appears  in  556  daily  and  182  Sunday 
newspapers. 


FKECKLES— of  old,  as  copied  by 
Mrt.  Prothero  from  a  comic  strip 


Ccnnpaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 


gasoline  conservation.  Three 
full-page  ads  are  scheduled  for 
insertion  in  some  205  Sunday 
newspapers  before  August  13. 
Typical  of  the  series  is  the  ad 
showing  a  group  of  men  gath¬ 
ered  in  a  barber  shop  grumbling 
about  gas  rat^oiiing.  The  head¬ 
line  questions.  “These  men  don’t 
know  the  true  facts.  Do  you?” 
McCann-Erickson  is  the  agency. 

V  -  Pkoouction  Corpohation, 
headed  by  Bemarr  Bfacfadden. 
plans  to  use  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  extensively  in  a  fall  cam¬ 
paign  to  promote  Mealene,  all¬ 
purpose  food.  Bread  containing 
Mealene  is  being  featured  in  a 
campaign  sponsored  by  Spauld¬ 
ing  Bakeries,  Inc.,  Birmingham. 
N.  Y.  with  ads  now  nmning  in 
upstate  New  York  papers. 

Newspapers  are  to  be  used  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  New  York  Sus¬ 
quehanna  AND  Western  Rail¬ 
road’s  campaign  which  started 
last  month  and  will  run  through 
December.  The  one-column  ads 
all  of  which  feature  a  picture 
of  a  woman  named  “Susque 
Hanna”  will  appear  twice  a 
month  in  newspapers  in  10  cities 
and  towns  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  Gotham  Advertis¬ 
ing  agency  is  handling  the  ac¬ 
count. 

Chemdrug  Corp.,  maker  of 
Optrex  Eyewash,  has  appointed 
J.  M.  Korn  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
to  handle  its  advertising. 

Appointment  of  Baker,  Cam¬ 
eron,  Soby  and  Penfield,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  to  handle  its  adver¬ 
tising  was  recently  announced 
by  ue  Savings  Bank  Life  In¬ 
surance  Fund  or  Connecticut. 

Grumman  Aircrait  Engineer¬ 
ing  Corp.,  Bethpage,  L.  I.,  has 
begun  a  test  campaign  in  news¬ 
papers  of  New  York  City  and 
Nassau  County,,  N.  Y.,  which 
may  lead  to  a  large  scale  and 
consistent  general  advertising 
program  of  $200,000  a  year.  In¬ 
itial  ad  in  the  tert  series  pictures 
Grununan  fighter  planes  on  a  car¬ 
rier's  deck.  A  telegram  from  Rear 
Admiral  A.  W.  ^dford,  Wash¬ 
ington,  testifying  that  Grum¬ 
man  Hellcat  planes  “contributed 
heavily”  to  recent  Japanese 
plane  losses  in  the  Pacific,  is 
used  as  a  drop-in.  ’The  account 
is  in  the  hands  of  Charles  W. 
Hoyt,  Inc. 

By  way  of  introducing  its  new 
cereal — ^isin  40%  Bran  Flakes 
— Kellogg  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  is  placing  600  and  800- 
line  ads  in  newspapers  in  east¬ 
ern  markets.  ’The  ads  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  run  once  a  week  for  the 
remainder  of  1944.  Under  ^e 
balloon  caption  “Lookit  —  A 
grand  new  cereal  by  Keliou’s” 
at  the  top  of  the  ad,  a  delisted 
housewife  pears  into  a  huge  car¬ 
ton,  finds  “criq;>  golden  flakes, 
plump  tender  raisins  ...  all  in 
the  same  package.  Radio  spots 
are  also  being  used  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  New 
Vo^  is  the  agency. 

The  Endurbttr  Corporation  of 
America,  Cliffwood,  N.  J.,  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  coatings  and  coated 
fabrics,  and  Garay  &  Co.,  New 
York,  manufacturers  of  bags 
and  belts  have  authorized  the 
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Chemow  Co.,  New  York,  to  han¬ 
dle  their  accoimts. 

Lindsey-Robinson  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Roanoke,  Va.,  has  appointed 
Houck  &  Co.,  Roanoke,  to  han¬ 
dle  its  account.  The  advertisers 
plan  to  use  newspapers,  direct 
mail  and  trade  publications. 

Orkney  Springs  Hotel,  Ork¬ 
ney  Springs,  Va.,  has  appointed 
Houck  &  Co.,  Advertising, 
Roanoke  and  Richmond,  Va.,  to 
handle  its  account.  Newspapers 
will  be  used. 

The  Battle  Creek  Food  Co., 
which  has  done  virtually  no  ad¬ 
vertising  for  six  years,  will 
launch  an  extensive  advertising 
campaign  soon  intended  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  greater  demand  for  its  80 
different  products,  it  has  an¬ 
nounced.  Directed  by  Erwin 
Wasey  &  Co.,  the  program  will 
first  center  in  health  journals 
then  expand  to  newspapers,  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  magazines,  and 
other  media. 

Anticipating  a  decrease  in  pea¬ 
nut  consumption  for  war  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  near  future,  the 
National  Peanut  Council  plans 
to  launch  a  nation-wide  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  in  1945.  Including  research 
and  publicity  work,  which  is  al¬ 
ready  under  way,  the  extensive 
campaign  is  expected  to  involve 
expenditures  of  approximately  a 
million  dollars  during  the  next 
three  years.  The  peanut  indus¬ 
try  faces  a  serious  crisis,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Walter  A.  Richards, 
president  of  the  National  Peanut 
Council.  Civilian  consumption 
of  peanuts  has  been  unusually 
high.  This  must  not  only  be 
maintained  but  must  be  in¬ 
creased  to  take  up  the  slack 
caused  by  expected  decreases  in 
war  consumption. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


HOWARD  M.  WILLIAMS  has 
been  appointed  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  office  of 
Young  and  Rubicam,  Inc.  Prior 
to  joining  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Mr.  Williams  had  his  own 
agency,  and  since  1938  has  been 
account  executive  of  Erwin. 
Wasey  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Chester  E.  Haring,  formerly 
associate  director  of  sales  re-  ! 
search  with  Servel,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  research  of  the  Committ- 
tee  for  Economic  Development. 


STILL 

AMERICA'S 
NO.  1  MARKET 

T1ii«  it  New  York — not  a  boom 
town  but  atiU  far  and  away  the 
countiy’t  gtcatett  reaerroit  of 
buying  power— a  BUtrfcec  favored 
in  the  pottwar  eta  since  littie 
tune  wiU  be  needed  foe  indue- 
trial  recoovertioa. 

In  tbit  greatett  of  maritert  'The 
Sun  tdif  holds  its  adverdting 
leadership  among  evening  newt- 
IMpert — M  it  bat  for  19  cootecn- 
tive  years. 


^nn 

Now  York 


Mr.  Haring  was  previously  vice- 
president  and  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  for  Batten,  Barton,  I^rs- 
tine  &  Osborn  as  well  as  director 
of  the  market  research  division 
of  the  Hooper-Holmes  Bureau. 
He  succeeds  Ferdinand  C. 
Wheeler  who  has  retired  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

William  G.  Stophlet  has 
been  appointed  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark,  assuming  the  position 
of  George  P.  Slockbower,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president  now  tak¬ 
ing  on  additional  duties  as  pub¬ 
licity  director.  -Stophlet  comes 
to  Bamberger's  from  Dayton  Co., 
Minneapolis,  and  was  formerly 
advertising  manager  for  the 
Golden  Rule,  St.  Paul. 

Carle  B.  Robbins,  for  the  past 
10  years  with  the  advertising  di¬ 
vision  of  General  Electric’s  ap¬ 
pliance  and  merchandise  depart¬ 
ment,  and  editor  of  its  maga¬ 
zine  Monogram,  has  joined 
Tracy,  Kent  &  Co.  in  an  execu¬ 
tive  capacity. 

Storrs  j.  Case  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  Plymouth  division  of  Chrys¬ 
ler  Corp.  Case  has  been  active 
in  automobile  sales  promotion 
since  1923.  and  most  recently 
headed  the  DeSoto  division  mer¬ 
chandising  office. 

Nancy  Loughran  has  joined 
the  copy  staff  of  Charles  M. 
Storm  Co..  Inc.,  New  York.  Pre¬ 
viously  she  had  .«erved  as  copy¬ 
writer  for  John  Wanamaker, 
Macy’s  and  Loeser's  department 
stores. 


George  P.  Riddick  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  added  to  the  art  titf 
in  the  Roanoke  office  of  Houck 
&  Co.,  Advertising.  Mr.  RU- 
dick  was  connected  for  the  peg 
19  years  with  the  art  department 
of  the  Metropolitan  Engravinc 
Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Nelson  Argueso,  comptroller 
of  the  Pedlar,  Ryan  &  Lugt 
agency  for  the  past  five  yeen 
has  been  named  assistant  treu- 
urer  of  Doherty,  Clifford  and 
Shenfield,  Inc. 

Clarence  M.  Sullivan,  former¬ 
ly  with  Ditto,  Inc.,  and  Wilm- 
Jones  &  Co.,  has  joined  John  A. 
Stein  &  Co.,  Chicago,  as  assistant 
advertising  manager. 

Mrs.  Adrienne  Sickel,  fo^ 
merly  with  Charles  M.  Sto^ 
Inc.  and  station  KYW,  Phila^l- 
phia,  has  taken  over  as  fashion 
coordinator  for  Norman  D. 
Waters  &  Associates,  Inc. 

Joseph  X.  Kennelly,  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  Canada 
Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc.,  will  super 
vise  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  activities  of  Spur. 

Hugh  Lewis  has  joined  the 
copy  department  of  Ivey  &  El¬ 
lington,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

Harry  J.  Deines,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  elec¬ 
tronics  division  of  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  is  now  with  Arthia 
Kudner,  Inc.,  in  an  executive  ca¬ 
pacity.  Vincent  F;  Aiello,  for 
merly  with  Grey  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  and  Dorothy  Kn- 
NEDY,  Gimbel  Bros.,  have  joined 
the  Kudner  copy  staff. 
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Where  Else  Can  You 
Buy  More  Than  89,000 
Subscriber -Famines 

For  Ostiy  20c  Per  Line? 
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THiSI  PICTURIS  are  from  a  parade  picture-story— How  the  Ihiveler's 
Aid  Helps  Locate  Missing  Persons.  It  showed  a  readership  up  to  74% 
among  men  and  83%  among  women.  High  as  these  figures  may  seem, 
they  run  close  to  the  average  for  parade  piaure-stories. 


llepriute«i  Irom 


IftITOR  *  PUILiSHIR  fer  Jely;t.  1f44 


Independent  survey  figures 
for  advertisements,  too,  reflect 


The  advertisement  below  is  one  of  a 
series  appearing  regularly  in  parade. 
The  readership  figures  shown  are  typical 
evidence  of  the  high  visibility  parade  ad* 
vertisers  get  in  its  pages. 


Parade's  unique  technique  of  pre*editing 
picture-stories  makes  it  the  country’s  best- 
read  national  magazine  section.  Parade  is 
read  from  beginning  to  end  by  over  2,000,000 
families  and  the  advertisements  share  in  this 
higher  readership.  We’ll  be  glad  to  show  you 
the  surveys  that  prove  it. 


, Feb.  20. 


PARADi  STORIES  are  pre-edited.  The  subject  is  chosen  for  its  wide  cur¬ 
rent  interest  and  each  picture,  each  caption  it  carefully  planned  before¬ 
hand.  Picture-stories  are  built  around  individuals  and  skilled  editing 
holds  the  reader’s  interest  to  the  end. 


NOTE  READERSHIP  FIOURES  for  this  adverdse- 
raent  — for  men  and  women.  Advertisers  know 
that  their  message  in  paradn  is  seen  and  read. 
They  have  tripled  parada's  lineage  in  three  years. 


Nashville  Tennesstan 

Naw  Badford  Standard  Titnas 

Nawark  Star-Ladgar 

Portland  Ma.'  Sunday  Talagram 

Syracuse  Harald-Amarican 

Toledo  Timas 


Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Bridgeport  Sunday  Post 
Chicago  Sun 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Detroit  Free  Press 
El  Paso  Times 


ara 


e 


Jacksonvillt  Florida  Times*  Union  Washinston  Post 


Youngstown  vindicator 


405  LEXINGTON  AVE  ,  NEW  YORK  17 
135  So  to  SoHe  St  .  Chicogo  3  *  849  Penobscot  Bldg  .  Detroit  26 


Total  Circulatfon  2.000,000 


leadership  in  readership  among  national  magazine  sections 


MORE  RADIO  FIGURES 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  stated  that  "radio  is 

going  to  pull  out  its  entire  bag  of  tricks 
to  discredit”  the  New  York  newspapers' 
study,  “Newspaper  Readers  and  Radio 
Listeners,”  and  now  it  has  started. 

An  “analysis”  of  the  New  York  market 
by  Celile  L.  Robinson  of  Robinson’s  Radio 
Reckoner  appears  in  the  current  issue  of 
Broadcasting  which  amounts  to  a  feeble 
attempt  to  prove  that  spot  radio  advertising 
reaches  more  radio  homes  per  dollar  than 
newspaper  advertising  has  observers  per 
dollar.  Mrs.  Robinson  takes  the  circulation 
of  two  New  York  newspapers,  multiplies 
the  percent  observation  of  each  national 
ad  for  men  and  women  and  divides  by 
the  cost  of  the  ad  as  determined  by  the 
published  national  line  rate. 

For  radio,  the  coverage  of  a  station  is 
multiplied  by  the  rating  of  a  spot  then  di¬ 
vided  by  the  cost  of  a  spot.  And  the  study 
concludes  that  Newspaper  A  has  130  ob¬ 
servers  per  dollar  for  an  ad  and  Newspaper 
B  has  125  observers  per  dollar.  For  six 
radio  stations  the  number  of  radio  homes 
per  dollar  ranges  from  1,250  to  545. 

Mrs.  Robinson  says  that  she  uses  Hooper 
ratings  as  a  basis  for  her  radio  spot  figures. 
It  is  a  fact  that  Hooper  does  not  give 
ratings  to  spot  announcements  and  most 
radio  advertising  experts  agree  that  such  a 
rating  is  impossible  to  obtain.  What  time 
salesmen  do  is  take  the  rating  of  shows 
immediately  preceding  and  following  spot 
announcements  and  give  the  spot  the  rating 
average  of  the  two,  which  is  haphazard  and 
completely  meaningless. 

The  article  belittles  the  newspaper  study, 
previously  mentioned  whidi  was  a  com¬ 
parison  of  newspaper  and  retail  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  then  proceeds  to  use  national 
newspaper  ads  to  get  a  readership  figure. 

Another  Jc^er  in  this  study  obviously  is 
the  claim  of  radio  station  coverage.  There 
is  no  standard  rule  for  measurement  and  a 
powerful  station  can  claim  coverage  of 
every  radio  home  in  the  area,  if  it  is  so 
disposed.  Other  stations  estimate  coverage 
by  the  number  of  answers  to  a  free  offer 
and  still  others  canvass  the  area  with 
letters  of  the  “do  you  listen  to  our  station” 
type.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  gossamer  fig¬ 
ure. 

A  ridiculous  example  of  the  coverage 
claims  of  radio  is  provided  in  Mrs.  Robin¬ 
son's  figures  for  San  Antonio  (we  were 
unable  to  obtain  her  New  York  estimates) 
whidi  has  five  radio  stations.  Claims  for 
coverage  of  radio  homes  range  frcnn  a  high 
of  349,610  to  64,431  for  these  five  stations 
and  the  total  coverage  claimed  is  783,198 
homes.  Consider  this  with  the  fact  that 
San  Antonio’s  U.  S.  Census  figure  is  253,854 
and  its  estimated  city  zone  population  is 
410,000.  Then  give  radio  credit  for  cov¬ 
ering  300,000  more  homes  in  adjacent  areas 
and  you  realize  that  every  radio  in  that 
vicinity  would  have  to  be  turned  on  con¬ 
stantly  to  attain  the  figure  claimed. 

Published  figures  for  sets-in-use  average 
about  15%  for  the  daytime  and  between 
25  and  30%  for  evenings.  ^ 

Mrs.  Robinson’s 'study  is  an  attempt  to 
compare  actual  newspaper  readership  with 
a  potential  radio  audience  and  the  results 
are  as  unreliable  as  nnist  radio  claims. 


God  is  a  Spirit:  and  they  that  worship  him 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  St. 
John  IV:  24. 


RECORD  BOND  DRIVE 

THE  DAILY  and  weekly  press  of  this  coun¬ 
try  has  exhibited  laudable  patriotism 
and  a  fine  cooperative  spirit  toward  the 
Treasury  Department  by  its  efforts  in  the^ 
Fifth  War  Loan  Drive  which  promises  to 
establish  new  records  of  contributed  and 
sponsored  War  Bond  space. 

The  Treasury  reports  that  newspaper  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  Bond  Drive  is  greater  than 
ever  before  with  12,077  orders  placed  by 
dailies  and  weeklies  for  Treasury  advertis¬ 
ing  material.  This  is  1,600  more  than  any 
previous  drive  and  amounts  to  a  complete 
saturation  of  the  newspaper  field. 

In  addition,  according  to  Frank  E.  Tripp, 
chairman  of  the  Allied  Newspaper  Council, 
about  4.000  papers  reproduced  the  $100 
Bond  on  their  front  pages. 

The  drive  is  within  5%  of  its  quota  of 
$16,000,000,000,  as  Editor  &  Publisher  goes 
to  press,  with  corporate  buyers  exceeding 
their  goal  by  12%.  Total  sales  of  indi¬ 
vidual  issues  were  announced  as  only  63%. 
of  the  $6,000,000,000  quota  but  already  had 
passed  the  record  figure  of  $3,187,000,000 
established  in  the  Fourth  Drive.  Although 
the  drive  ends  this  week  tabulation  of  the 
individual  sales  will  continue  until  July 
31  in  order  to  incorporate  figures  from  pay¬ 
roll  deductions. 

It  is  expected  that  the  drive  will  go  over 
the  top  and  newspapers  will  deserve  all 
possible  credit  for  unselfi^  use  of  their 
white  space  in  a  time  of  newsprint  ration¬ 
ing  and  in  spite  of  the  heavy  demand  of 
war  and  political  news. 

EDITORIAL  SOUCITATION 

BLATANTLY  using  the  priceless  power  of 
its  news  columns  as  a  wedge  to  solicit 
advertising,  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon 
has  condoned  its  editorial  department’s  re¬ 
quest  for  contributions  toward  a  page  of 
advertising  for  its  anniversary  issue.  Call¬ 
ing  it  “distinctly  an  editorial  department 
promotion”  the  letter  from  the  staff  ap¬ 
parently  goes  only  to  publicity  and  public 
relations  men  stating,  “we  select  only  those 
persons  whose  names  have  been  in  the 
news  columns  throughout  the  year  and 
whom  we  have  helped  with  publicity.” 

The  letter  closes:  “Thanks,  and  you  can 
depend  on  every  member  of  the  editorial 
department  helping  you  in  your  particular 
enterprises  just  as  we  always  have.” 

This  is  tantamount  to  placing  news  space 
on  sale,  and  is  contrary  to  all  newspaper 
ethics. 


CLANDESTINE  PRESS 

OUR  JOURNALIS’nC  brethren  in  the  oc¬ 
cupied  countries  of  Europe  who  en¬ 
danger  their  lives  every  day  to  provide 
news  and  information  to  the  oppressed 
populace  are  giving  serious  thought  to  their 
own  post-war  world.  Meanwhile  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  display  remarkable  ingenuity,  as 
all  organizations  of  the  underground  do,  in 
obtaining  news  from  the  Allied  world. 

A  January  issue  of  Le  Populaire,  the 
Socialist  Party  organ  in  the  north  of 
France,  has  come  to  our  attention  in  which 
is  printed  in  full  a  resolution  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  adopted 
last  year  expressing  admiration  for  the 
editors  of  these  underground  papers. 

The  press  of  France  has  its  own  organiza¬ 
tion.  the  “Federation  de  la  Presse  Clandes¬ 
tine,”  which  has  found  time  to  consider 
problems  of  the  future,  adopting  a  resolu¬ 
tion  the  text  of  which  follows: 

“The  Federation  considering  that  the 
existence  of  a  press  free  and  independent  of 
the  infiuence  of  the  powers  of  finance  is  one 
of  the  preliminary  and  necessary  conditions 
of  any  political  enterprise  attempting  to 
reconstruct  the  country,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  even  begun  to  be  attempted  if  the 
threat  of  the  resurrection  of  newspaper 
serfs  of  feudal  capitalism  is  allowed  to 
exist,  declares,  in  order  to  dissipate  right 
now  any  misunderstanding,  that  it  deems 
the  following  measures,  which  it  publicly 
demands,  to  be  indispensable: 

“1.  Expropriation,  from  the  first  day  of 
liberation,  of  all  press  enterprises  without 
exception,  this  expropriation  entailing: 

( a )  indemnization  of  all  newspaper  owners 
or  shareholders  of  newspapers  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  innocent  of  collaboration  or 
intelligence  with  the  enemy;  (b)  confisca¬ 
tion  in  entirety,  for  the  profit  of  the  nation, 
of  all  movable  and  immovable  property  of 
all  owners,  or  part-owners,  of  newspapers 
found  guilty  of  collaboration  or  intelligence 
with  the  enemy. 

“2.  Establishment  of  an  economic  and 
juridical  regime  of  the  press  ensuring  com¬ 
plete  liberty  of  expression  and  preventing 
the  control  of  the  powers  of  finance  over 
newspapers,  press  agencies,  and  newspaper 
transportation  enterprises. 

“3.  Eventual  transfer  of  the  technical 
installation  of  the  expropriated  press  to  the 
newspapers  and  organizations  of  Resistance, 
to  the  groups  of  independent  professional 
journalists,  to  the  political  parties,  to  the 
trade  unions,  to  cultural  or  religious  asso¬ 
ciations,  if  they  so  desire,  and  whose  mem¬ 
bers  could  give  proof  of  their  patriotic 
attitude. 

“4.  Prohibition  to  revive  titles  of  former 
newspapers,  with  exception  for  titles  of 
newspapers  which  disappeared  before  June 
25,  1940,  in  the  northern  zone,  and  before 
Nov.  12,  1942,  in  the  southern  zone. 

“5.  Exemplary  punishment  of  all  news¬ 
paper  directors  and  editors  who  have, 
directly  or  indirectly,  given  their  aid  to 
enemy  propaganda. 

“6.  Immediate  reconstitution  of  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  journalists  having  the  character 
of  an  Order  of  Journalists  and  with  powers 
to  draw  up  a  Professional  Ckxle,  and  exer¬ 
cize  sanctions  in  cases  of  infraction  of  the 
rules  of  professional  honor.” 


■  DITOR  ft  PUtLISHIR  for  Jaly  I.  1944 
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PERSONAL 

mention 


divisions.  ( O. )  Blade 

^  Forrest  H.  Riordan,  well-  ment,  is  the 

■NSON,  editor  known  newspaper  advertising  Toledo  New 
ft  the  Water-  executive  who  started  newspa-  Hilda  Lai 
e$,  termed  by  per  work  over  40  years  ago  on  Miss  Sylvi/ 
the  Washington  Post,  in  Phlla-  signed,  in  tl 
delphia  served  such  newspapers  ment  of  PM. 
as  the  old  Press,  North  Amer- 
Public  Ledger  and  Bulletin, 

HL  retired  from  newspaper  ad- 

vertising  several  years  ago.  has 
re-entei^  the  field  as  business 
advertising  manager  of  the 

Camden  (N.  J.)  a  48-  jjjjg  been  awarded  his  com- 

y®®r-old  Republican  weekly.  munity’s  citizenship  trophy 
J.  M-  Wynn  has  been  named  given  annually  for  the  outstand- 
promotion  and  trade  relations  i^g  unselfish  civic  contribution, 
manager  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Finding  his  filing  cases  in  Jan- 
Times,  Courier- Journal  and  radio  uary  bulging  with  2,000  cuts  of 
H.  B.  Johnson  station  WHAS,  succeeding  John  Cleveland  County  service  men. 

H.  Hoagland,  recently  resigned.  McPherson  gathered  briefed  ser- 
Connected  with  newspaper  ad-  vice  records  on  each  and  pub- 
vertising  since  1925,  Wynn  has  Ushed  an  Honor  Roll  book.  On 
been  national  advertising  man-  request  a  thousand  more  pictures 
ager  of  the  company  for  the  past  were  added  in  a  supplement,  and 
seven  years.  McPherson  donat^  the  profits 

Robert  Miller,  business  man-  to  entertainment  of  visiting  ser- 
ager  of  the  Battle  Creek  ( Mich. )  vice  men.  He  aiso  sponsored  a 
Enquirer-News  and  son  of  Pub-  share-the-ride  department  and 
lisher  A.  L.  Miller,  recently  was  post-war  planning, 
elected  by  the  Calhoun  County  j  Worth  Bacon,  formerly 
Board  of  Supervisors  to  serve  on  managing  editor  of  the  Winston- 
a  board  which  will  administer  a  Salem  (N.  C.)  Twin-City  Sen- 
unified  health  organization  of  tinel,  has  been  named  managing 
the  county.  editor  also  of  the  Journal,  suc- 

WiLLiAM  A.  Schiller,  assistant  ceeding  Art  King,  who  has  ac- 
circulation  manager  for  the  cepted  a  position  in  the  bureau 
Honolulu  ( T.  H. )  Advertiser,  left  of  censorship  in  Washington, 
that  position  to  assume  new  du-  Bacon  will  be  assisted  by  Gowan 
ties  as  Advertiser  representative  H.  Caldwell  as  news  editor  of 
on  the  island  of  Maui  July  1.  the  Journal  and  Nady  Cates  as 
He  has  been  with  the  Honolulu  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
morning  paper  for  the  past  10  Sentinel. 

years.  Jack  Ambrose,  former  ggj,  e  Atkins,  for  the  past  18 
circulation  manager  for  the  years  a  member  of  the  staff  and 
Fremont  (O.)  News-Messenger  currently  managing  editor  of  the 
and  more  recently  street  sales  Gastonia  (N,  C.)  Gazette,  has 
manager  for  the  Advertiser  sue-  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
ceeds  Mr.  Schiller.  to  accent  annointment  from  OWI 


Blue  Net¬ 
work,  the  “wor- 
Ihy  successor  to 
William  Allen 
White,”  was 
honored  by  a 
recognition  din¬ 
ner  in  tribute  to 
his  service  to 
the  community 
on  the  occasion 
(rf  the  40th  an¬ 
niversary  of  his 
arrival  in  Wat¬ 
ertown  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Times. 

Gurdon  Simmons,  New  York 
advertising  and  newspaperman, 
has  been  named  to  dra^  a  public 
relations  program  for  Pensacola’s 
post-war  Five  Point  Plan  to  de¬ 
velop  the  industrial  resources 
of  this  historic  Gulf  of  Mexico 
vacation  resort  and  Naval  Air 
Station.  Mr.  Simmons  who  will 
make  his  headquarters  in  Pen¬ 
sacola,  takes  the  Florda  assign¬ 
ment  on  leave  of  absence  from 
Publishers  Service  Co.,  New 
York,  for  which  he  is  field  direc¬ 
tor  of  educational  and  cultural 
promotions  for  municipalities 
throughout  the  United  States. 
Braden  Ball,  publisher  of  the 
Pensacola  News-Journal,  will 
serve  as  liaison  between  Pensa¬ 
cola’s  Municipal  Advertising 
Board  and  the  new  publicity 
director. 

Horace  A.  Hildreth,  of  Port- 
iand.  Me.,  a  director  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald-Traveler,  has  been 
nominated  by  the  Reimbllcan 
Party  as  its  gubernatorial  can¬ 
didate  in  the  September  election 
in  Maine. 

Gordon  K.  Bush,  editor  and 
publisher,  Athens  (O.)  Messen¬ 
ger,  has  been  promoted  from 
captain  to  major  in  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol. 

Fred  Lord,  Gannett  Publii^ing 
Co.  (Maine)  executive,  has  been 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Overseers 
of  Bowdoin  College. 

Thomas  M.  McNicholas,  vice- 
president  and  treaurer  of  the 
Newspaper  Printing  Corporation, 
which  publishes  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  and  Banner,  is  the 
father  of  a  boy,  his  third  child, 
born  June  27. 

Arthur  C.  Wahlstedt,  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
35  years,  has  been  elected  a  di¬ 
rector  to  succeed  the  late  John 
T.  Barrons. 

Mark  £.  Petersen,  general 
manager  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News,  has  been  named  a 
member  of  the  bocud  of  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  Salt  Lake  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 


magnificent 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


Minneapolis  Star  Joumal,. 
writes  to  Marquis  C  h  i  1  d  si 
about  his  column,  W  A  S  H  -i 
INGTON  CALLING:  “You 
have  done  and  are  doing  ai 
magnificent  job,  and  I  notj 
only  congratulate  you  on  it, 
but  want  to  say  that  I  am  ex-i 
treniely  happy  that  we  have 
your  column  every  night  inj 


His  writing  is  eonsistsntiy 
Earthy!  Diraet!  Pictnrasgna! 

•  Let  him  translate  his 
Midwestern  observations, 
ideas  and  feelings  into 
vibrant,  living  words  for 
your  readers.  Landis  is 
available  3  times  a  week. 
Proofs  Qii  request. 


is  proving  itseii  tbe  syndi* 
cate  hit  of  1944.  For  terms 
and  samples  please  write  to 


*  Oj  tk*  Stmdtmm  **lt  was  oolorta* 

9  ...  with  llsit  tad  ttiadardt 

*  like  tl  OMdievtl  •nay.*'# 

9  Of  Utwty  **But  th«  skiaiag 

*  kaijihi  who  wat  to  lead  tbem^ 

*  wborr  was  ha?  la  Albaay,  wait* 
^  iad  to  ha  draltad.** 

*  Of  Wtilktm  **Herc  and  there  m 

*  tear  dropped  for  tbe  eagei  era* 
a  sadai  of  4  yaart  a^o  wbara  wat 

*  ha?  Rack  homa,  diapiritad  altar 
littind  with  the  wiodmilla/' 


TKE  CHICAGO  SON 


FE  ATU  R  E 
SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42n9  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  17,  N  Y. 


FRED  A.  McCABE  this  week 
was  appointed  southwest  busi¬ 
ness  manager  for  U.P,  McCabe 
joined  U.P.  in  1936  and  comes 
to  Dallas  from  Seattle,  where  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  Pacific  Coast 


HARRY  RAKER,  Masagt' 
400  W.  Madlsos  St. 
Cbicago  6,  Illinois 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 


Hatcheh,  political  writer,  haa  a*- 
C  siuned  the  duties  of  city  editor, 

^  succeeding  Eo  Fruman,  now  at 

/rom  page  31  toe  Naval  Training  l^hool, 

Princeton,  N.  J.  Mr,  Hatcher 
>  post  of  tele-  been  associated  with  the 

the  Gazette,  Tennessean  for  20  years  in  va- 
ily  been  com-  rious  capacities. 

Mrs.  Marion  Colkman,  the 
woman  editor  employed  by 

the  AP  in  Tennessee,  has  re-  _  , 

u  s?***«^  accept  an  overseas  as-  litical  writer, 

istine  Fla.  t  Hobe  Morrison,  former  Phila- 

Phn'rinffa  15  to  be  delphui  Record  reporter,  is  now 

to  the  European  theatre  with  the  radio  division  of  the 
™ c  “  “  feature  writer.  Writers  War  Board.  Eddie  Hic- 

Lorin  Arnold,  in  charge  of  the  gins,  ex-Reoord  sports  writer 
°7. ,  AP  Bureau  at  the  State  House,  lately  on  the  Atlantic  City 

Augusta.  Me.,  is  the  father  of  a  ( N.  J. )  World  is  joining  the  OWI 
X  June  nine-pound  girl.  foreign  service. 

Bob  Gilchrist,  formerly  on  George  T.  Eager,  of  the  Phila- 
“jJ"  the  British  desk  with  the  AP  in  delphia  Bulletin,  has  been 
•Aniir  rjjiimiiiLii'  York,  has  joined  the  Boston  elected  one  of  four  new  directors 


newspaper  editor  and  military  ord  news  staff,  haa  been  ap- 
affairs  writer  for  OWI.  has  pointed  editor  of  the  Son  nt- 
joined  the  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  nando  (Oal.)  Sun,  a  weekly. 
Co.  as  assistant  public  relations  Vircil  M.  Gordon,  of  the  West 
director.  .  ^  Kjng  Features  Syn- 

Robcrt  Vale,  political  editor  dicate  before  entering  the  amy 
of  the  Philadelphia  News,  has  three  years  ago,  has  joined  Um 
resigned  to  become  publicity  di-  San  Diepo  (Cal.)  Union  as  a 


Ureh  1884;  Wew»-  Joined  the  Time  magazine  edi- 
1893:  Fourth  Estate,  torial  staff  and  been  succeeded 
litpr  k  PtiUi^cr,  De-  by  ARTHUR  Hurwitch,  assistant 

ented  andT 

xl  1*44.  Miss  Dorothy  E.  White,  for- 

rr,  Twf.  mer  reporter  on  toe  Brooklyn 
iiOHT  Bsowa  (N.  Y.)  Eagle,  is  among  seven 

f**”*  _  American  Red  Cross  overseas 

*“**•2?  staff  members,  missing  since 

rwIl“?ork°cuV  18, 

fitontt:  ond  Sardinia,  the  War  Depart- 

53,  3054,  3055  i  3056  ment  has  revealed.  She  also 
iaksbs  or  NBwsrArzu  served  as  a  publicity  director  for 
B^tpr;  Samubl  Rdv-  Hotel  Roosevelt  and  Helena 
■;  PaiLir  ScHuvunt,  Rubinstein,  Inc. 

T  *s‘  Benjamin  Fine,  education 

UviM,  w!  UwsosTOi  Labhe^Feakic  editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
B.  Fbhlmar,  CtutriMng  Editort;  Viz-  and  OsCAR  SCHISGALL,  chief  of 
QiMiA  Baowa,  Libtvrian.  toe  magazine  section  of  OWI. 

Jamu  Wuoht  BaowN,  Jz.,  PuhKrhrr;  are  on  the  faculty  announced  tor 

seminar  on  public  relations 
KaasiY  UarkHing  ^ucation  to  be  held 

sger;  Gzozaz  H.  Stzatb,  CircnUuion  at  the  School  of  Journalism. 
Mmmager;  Mzz.  Mazv  P.  Goozon,  ctassi-  Syracuse  University,  July  18, 
Hed  ^  Plaerment  Mansgtr.  _  19  and  20. 

®*®Manus,  president 

phone.  H4>ui>iic  1980.  <>'  t“e  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 

tlCw^r  1.  b«;;;;«7>io'  Loh^  euann.  Yo**  and  film  critic  of  PM,  has 
ZNT  m4  AsruUmt  Buitdtng; '  3«o  North  declined  a  designation  for  assem- 


BRyznt  9-3052,  30! 


RED-HAIR*ED 

REPORTER 

j(HER  AU.-SrAR  MST 


MieMem  4vo.',  TtL  State  48*8:  Gbozcz  blyman  In  the  Democratic  pri- 

bla<S^3SKJ&  I  ^  *^® 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Keen  are 
the  parents  of  a  son  born  June 
24.  The  father,  formerly  China 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  is  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  oable  desk. 

Clark  Kinnaird  has  been 
named  assistant  editor  of  the 

-  American  Mercury.  Kinnaird 

^Jd  a  similar  post  with  Ken, 
and  for  the  past  five  years  he  has 
been  associate  editor  of  King 
Features  Syndicate.  A  one¬ 
time  foreign  correspondent,  he 
has  contributed  to  a  number  of 
magazines  and  compiled  several 
books. 

Charles  Guy  Bolte,  former 


Peatarsd  iai  Chicago  Tribune, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Boston  Post,  De¬ 
troit  Frec-Przss,  Akron-Beacon  Journal, 
Columbus  Citizen,  San  Autonio  Express, 
Miami  News,  Syracusc-Post  Standard, 
San  Francisco  Call  BuUctiiL  VVasiungton 
Post  and  other  leading  newspapers. 


TOM  TAYLOR. 

...Qrhck  Phetoyrapkar 
PeSKY  MIUIA  ...Cepy  R*y 

ARRfTHA  BRCEZ. 

...Counts^  Ceuiin 

HANK  OH  AIR. 

Rtpmrhhr 

OAPHNI  DIMPLES 

.-.Boh*  Nimc0 


aON,  2402  Rkttoll  St.,  Bericeley,  Cal. 
TsMfhune  Thzmwall  Wta8;  Dossato  R. 
Taviob,  1410  Norton  Avt.,  Glendale, 
Telepht^,  Citrua  28588. 

Pesffic  Coatt  Advortuing 
DvrOan  As  - 

Frswiiico  4; 


for  proofs  oRd  pricos 
WRITE-PHONE-WIM 


losta,  Michigan  0921. 


London  Ofiro:  Veza  Cranblez,  Mon- 
ogtr.  “Downzlarc."  Barnet  Gate  Lane, 

AriJey,  Hertz,  England. _ 

^zacBimoM  Ratbs:  By  mail  payable  in 
advance:  United  States  and  Island  Pos- 
seasiona,  $4  per  year;  Canada,  $4. SO; 
Foreicn,  $S. 
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BROADCASTING 


RCA  pioneered  the  development  of  electronic  television. 

RCA  engineers  developed  the  Iconoscope,  the  Kinescope  and  the 
Orthicon,  as  well  as  circuits  for  their  use. 

NBC.  a  member  of  the  RC.\  family,  operates  a  commercial  television 
station  which  has  pioneered  program  development — a  station  whose 
programs  are  rebroadcast  by  other  stations. 

RCA  had  developed  a  full  line  of  commercial  television  transmitting 
equipment  before  the  war  and  had  otfered  it  to  broadcasters. 

RCA  is  now  utilizing  its  engineering  experience  by  building  for  the 
armed  forces  a  large  quantity  of  equipment. 

RCA  will  be  prepared  to  offer  for  postwar  service  a  full  line  of  new 
and  improved  television  equipment,  including  studio  equipment,  film 
equipment,  portable  equipment,  relay  equipment,  studio-transmitter* 
link  equipment,  and,  of  course,  audio  and  video  transmitters. 


ireau 
,  suc- 


been 

orre- 


De  luxe  television  installation  including  audio 
and  video  transmitters  of  matching  design. 
Note  unified  front-type  construction  and  styling 
similar  to  that  of  RCA  de  luxe  transmitters  for 
AM  and  FM  broadcasting. 


RCA  BROADCAST  EQUIPMENT 


RCA  installations  now  in  operation 

TTie  de  luxe-type  installation  shown  above  is  one  of  several  RCA 
Television  Transmitters  installed  before  the  war. 

All  of  these  installations  are  standard  transmitter  models,  designed 
and  constructed  to  broadcast  specifications  and  installed  for  regular 
television  stations. 

They  are  in  addition  to  a  number  of  experimental  and  relay-type 
television  installations  made  by  RCA  as  part  of  its  own  television 
development  program. 

RCA’s  experience  in  this  field  is  unequaled. 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  32 


Morgan  new  rim-men  of  the 
copy  desk. 

John  E.  McCormick,  formerly 
rim  man  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Telegram  copy  desk,  has  been 
named  state  editor,  succeeding 
Miss  Beth  Keele,  who  resigned 
and  moved  to  California.  Adrian 
W.  Cannon,  Marjorie  Towler 
and  Melba  Madsen  are  new 
staffers  for  the  Telegram  city- 
side.  Mrs.  Win  Valens,  Tele¬ 
gram  city-county  building  re¬ 
porter  and  feature  writer,  be¬ 
came  the  fourth  woman  in  Utah 
history  to  “cover”  an  execution 
at  state  prison,  doing  sidelights 
on  the  execution  of  Austin  Cox, 
Ogden  mass-slayer. 

Mrs.  Ray  G.  Jones,  wife  of  the 
head  lensman  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Deseret  News  photographic 
staff;  Mrs.  O.  James  Cannon,  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  paper,  and 
Mrs.  Thsron  Liddle,  wife  of  the 
News  city  editor,  all  became 
mothers  this  month.  Mrs.  Con¬ 
rad  B.  Harrison,  wife  of  the 
News  music  and  art  critic  and 
Capitol  Building  reporter,  has  a 
baby  boy  born  May  11. 

Arthur  E.  Burgess,  AP  writer 
for  nine  years  and  a  war  corr- 
spondent  in  the  Pacific  for  18 
months,  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  Northwest  Air¬ 
lines  for  the  western  region. 

Robert  Otey  who  has  been 
with  ttie  Topeka,  Kan.  AP  bu¬ 
reau  since  mid-February  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Wichita 
bureau. 

Mrs.  Horace  Tate,  Des  Moines, 
la.,  has  been  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Iowa  Press  Women, 
Inc.,  succeeding  the  late  Mbrian 
Long,  for  many  years  publisher 
of  the  Mattson  (la.)  Journal. 

Harmon  Phillips,  city  editor 
since  1937  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla. ) 
Tribune,  is  now  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  For  18  months  he  served  in 
Washington.  D.  C.,  on  the  News¬ 
paper  Division  at  the  Office  of 
Censor^ip,  one  of  nine  execu¬ 
tives  administering  the  code  of 
wartime-practice  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press.  Marian  Cracraft, 
city  ^itor  of  the  Ponca  City 
(Okla.)  News  for  15  years,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Phillips  on  the  Tribune. 
Mr.,  Martha  Mayer  Glassman, 
formerly  with  the  Tribune  and 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman,  and 
Mr.  Glassman,  of  the  Bernard 
Glassman  Advertising  Oo.,  are 
parents  of  a  new  baby  boy,  Ber¬ 
nard,  Jr.  Mrs.  Julia  Blakely, 
formerly  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
News  has  joined  the  women’s 
department  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune. 

Coe  Wilkins,  copy  boy,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklaho¬ 
man.  Doris  Dean  Roop  is  now 
on  the  society  desk,  replacing 
Margot  Gainer,  who  has  joined 
the  Times. 

Maurice  W.  Klefeker,  head  of 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
copy  desk,  has  left  to  become  a 
senior  field  representative  of 
the  Overseas  Branch  of  OWI. 
Miss  Alice  Alexander,  of  the 
copy  desk  has  gone  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  AP  bureau. 

S.  D.  Fox,  news  editor  of  the 
Terre  Haute  ( Ind. )  Star,  has  left 
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his  paper,  after  21  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Overseas  Staff  of  OWI. 

Frank  L.  Skeldon,  business 
editor,  Toledo  (O. )  Blade,  has 
been  named  Toledo’s  Typical 
Father  of  1944  by  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  that 
city.  He  has  five  sons  in  uni¬ 
form. 

B.  Dale  Davis  is  a  reporter  for 
the  Lima  (O. )  News. 

Maj.  Norman  A.  Imrie,  for¬ 
mer  editorial  writer  for  the 
Columbus  (O. )  Dispatch,  has 
been  returned  to  inactive  duty. 

Frank  M.  Colley,  sports  writer 
for  the  Columbus  (O. )  Citizen, 
has  resigned  as  publicity  director 
of  the  American  Association 
(baseball  league)  to  become 
head  of  the  new  Ohio  State 
League. 

Margaret  Weil.  Dayton  (O. ) 
Herald  reporter,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Dayton  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arville  Schale- 
BEN,  Milwaukee,  announce  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  their  third. 
Mr.  Schaleben  is  city  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal.  The 
Edward  S.  Kersteins  have  a  new 
son,  Thomas  Francis,  second  sort 
in  the  family.  Mr.  Kerstein  is 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Buford  Craig,  former  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin  and  Ex¬ 
aminer  copy  editor,  has  just 
been  appointed  editor  of  public¬ 
ity  at  RKO  Radio  Pictures.  Inc. 


With  The  Colors 


CAPT.  PERRY  J.  WALSH.  MI, 

owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Hudson  Valley  (N.  Y.)  Press, 
comprising  the  Highland  Post, 
Wall-Kill  World,  Marlborough 
Record  and  Southern  Ulster  Pio¬ 
neer,  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  Sunday  Courier, 
1933  to  1940,  who  entered  the 
Army  in  1942  as  a  second  lieu¬ 
tenant,  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major  June  30.  He  has  been 
with  the  War  Department,  Mili¬ 
tary  Intelligence  Division,  in 
Washington  since  Nov.  1942. 

Cpl.  Paul  R.  Jones,  former 
artist  for  the  Indianapolis  ( Ind. ) 
Star  advertising  department,  is 
art  editor  of  the  United  States 
Army  Dispatch,  a  newspaper 
published  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
command  under  Maj.  (jren.  Don¬ 
ald  H.  Connolly. 

Pfc.  George  G.  Silverman,  for¬ 
merly  in  the  New  York  Times 
sports  department  and  later  col¬ 
umnist  and  advertising  manager 
of  the  Bayonne  (N.  J. )  Facts,  is 
now  working  with  Sgt.  Bill  Gog- 
gin,  former  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  news¬ 
man,  on  the  Camp  Bowie  (Tex.) 
Blade  as  a  feature  writer  ai\d 
reporter.  He  served  earlier  on 
several  other  service  papers. 
April  5,  while  on  furlough,  he 
married  Miss  Dorothy  D.  Demby, 
of  New  York. 

Lt.  William  A.  Levinson,  son 
of  Mollie  Slott,  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  ’Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate,  and  for¬ 
merly  a  New  York  News  report¬ 
er,  is  now  the  navigator  of  a 
B-24  Liberator  with  the  Eighth 
Air  Force.  The  winner  of  the 
Air  Medal  and  citations,  he  has 


written  an  account  of  his  reac¬ 
tions  to  the  part  he  is  playing 
in  the  opening  of  the  second 
front  for  Army  Public  Relations. 

Lt.  (j.g.  )  Carl  A.  Pearson, 
USNR,  formerly  advertising  and 
promotion  manager  of  the  Yank¬ 
ton  ( S.  Dak. )  Press,  is  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  a  naval  armed 
guard  gun  crew  aboard  a  mer¬ 
chant  vessel. 

Marine  Capt.  John  R.  Thistle- 
thwaite,  former  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Opelousas  ( La. ) 
Daily  World,  one  of  the  first  off¬ 
set  printed  papers  in  the  country, 
is  now  piloting  a  Marine  night 
fighter  in  the  Marshall  Islands. 
"’That’s  one  good  thing  my  news¬ 
paper  training  gave  me,”  the  tall, 
smiling  Louisianan  told  a  Marine 
combat  correspondent.  "While 
turning  out  the  Daily  World  I 
had  to  stay  up  all  hours  of  the 
night  and  in  this  business  we 
keep  just  about  the  same  hours.” 
He  plans  to  return  to  news- 
papering  after  the  war. 

Staff  Sgt.  Howell  M.  Jones, 
a  former  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con¬ 
stitution,  was  awarded  the  ex¬ 
pert  infantryman’s  badge  during 
special  "Infantry  Day”  celebra¬ 
tion  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.  C. 

Cpl.  Jake  Penland,  former 
sports  editor,  Columbia  (S,  C.) 
State,  currently  is  stationed  in 
Atlanta. 

First  Lt.  Thomas  Herron 
Wingate,  who  served  as  editor 
of  the  Kannapolis  (N.  C.)  In¬ 
dependent  until  he  entered  the 
Army,  has  been  missing  in  ac¬ 
tion  in  Italy  since  June  5,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  official  telegram  sent 
to  his  wife. 

Fred  E.  Hamlin  and  Winthrop 
R.  (Win)  Cady,  formerly  staff 
members  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Telegram,  now  editors  of  the 
South  Pacific  Daily  News,  serv¬ 
ice  publication,  recently  won 
commendations  from  Adm.  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Halsey,  Before  leaving 
the  South  Pacific  recently.  Ad¬ 
miral  Halsey  wrote:  “I  could 
not  leave  this  area  without  ex¬ 
pressing  to  you  my  approval  of, 
and  admiration  for,  the  South 
Pacific  Daily  News  and  the 
people  who  conceived  it,  built  it 
up  and  maintained  it.” 

Capt.  Marcus  O.  Edwards, 
formerly  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
AP  bureau,  has  been  transferred 
to  Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  Army 
air  base. 

The  Last  of 
the  "Libertys" 

Recently  the  9reat  Bethlehem- 
Felrfleld  Shipyards  turned  to 
the  increased  production  of 
"Victorys”  —  faster  ships  to 
elude  U-boats  now  —  better 
ships  to  carry  Baltimore's  fame 
and  goods  when  the  war  is 
wont 

SUNPAPERS 

OF  BALTIMORE 

Horning  Evening  Sundmy 

Cirrulmtion  /or  Mmyt  Horning  ond 
Evening  ■  s>45,94J{ 

Sunday— 2M,9I4 


EDITOR  ft 


Wedding  Bells 


FRAl^KLIN  S.  FISHER,  drama 
editor  for  New  England  news¬ 
papers,  was  married  last  week  to 
Miss  Alice  Rosen.  They  will  re¬ 
side  in  Sutton  Place,  New  York. 

John  P.  Dingman,  of  the 
Schenectady  Union-Star  editorial 
staff  June  29,  married  Miss  Irene 
R.  Crawmer  at  the  Church  of 
St.  Paul  the  Apostle  in  Wood- 
lawn,  N.  Y. 

Ensign  Francis  Joseph  Sugrue, 
former  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Connolly,  of 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  July  1. 

Abel  Vineberg,  Parliamentary 
correspondent,  Montreal  Gazette, 
and  Mrs.  Russell  Payson,  Que¬ 
bec  social  correspondent  for  the 
same  newspaper,  were  married 
recently. 

Kathryn  F.  Barnum,  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times  report¬ 
er,  was  married  last  week  to 
Robert  Playfair,  Boston  Globe 
reporter  and  Boston  correspond¬ 
ent  for  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Miss  Peg  Pergande,  former 
food  editor  of  the  Columbus  (0.) 
Citizen  and  now  with  the  Red 
Cross,  was  married  in  London, 
May  12,  to  Lt.  Arvo  Haapa,  for¬ 
mer  Citizen  make-up  editor,  who 
is  now  with  AMG. 

Calvin  B.  Manon,  night  super¬ 
visor  for  the  Associated  PTeM 
at  Kansas  City,  and  Miss  Ruth 
Thrasher,  Kansas  City,  were 
married  June  15  at  St.  George’s 
Episcopal  Church,  Kansas  City. 

Textile 

Editor 

Man  or  woman.  A  person 
capable  oi  taking  charge — 
with  the  advice  and  cooper¬ 
ation  oi  an  editorial  ad- 
•visory  board  composed  oi 
experts— oi  the  promotion 
and  production  oi  a  monthly 
publication  devoted  to  tex¬ 
tile  converting,  i.e.  dyeing, 
finishing,  printing,  water¬ 
proofing.  etc. 

The  publication  is  non- 
technicaL  concerned  solely 
with  the  style  and  merchan¬ 
dising  ieotures  oi  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Deals  with  the  re¬ 
sults  that  con  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  color  and  finish, 
not  the  technique  oi  pro¬ 
ducing  them. 

A  splendid  opportunity  ior 
the  right  individual.  Un¬ 
limited  iuture  consistent 
with  the  growth  oi  the  mag¬ 
azine.  Published  by  a 
Corporation  having  twenty- 
five  years  experience  in  the 
textile  publishing  field. 

State  age.  qualifications  in 
detail,  and  salary  expected. 
All  replies  will  be  held  con¬ 
fidential.  Address  Box  611. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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You'll  find  new  comfort  in  the  clouds  in  the 


planes  were  turned  over  to  the  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Transport  Command  and 
are  today  proving  their  dependability 
and  efficiency  all  over  the  world. 

Improving  the  service  for  its  passen¬ 
gers,  at  fares  that  are  continually  being 
lowered,  has  always  been  a  chief  con¬ 
cern  of  United  Air  Lines.  In  the  post¬ 
war  era,  we  will  be  able  to  offer  ever 
greater  comforts  and  conveniences. 

★  Buy  War  Bonds  and  Stamps  for  Victory 


o  matter  how  you  travel  in  wartime  service  new,  44  to  50  passenger  Main- 
merica  today,  you  won’t  find  the  liners  —  huge,  four-engine  planes  with 
imfort  which  public  carriers  would  a  speed  of  220  miles  an  hour.  They  will 
ce  to  offer.  All  transportation  facili-  carry  a  payload  —  passengers,  mail  and 
is  are  overtaxed  by  an  unprecedented  cargo  —  four  times  as  great  as  today’s 
ilume  of  traffic.  Today,  for  example,  largest  commercial  ships,  and  will  fly 
;%  of  United’s  business  is  of  a  war-  coast  to  coast  in  1 1  hours! 
ne  nature.  You  will  find  comfort  never  before 

But  United  is  planning  ahead,  pre-  known  to  air  travel.  You  will  enjoy 
iring  an  expanded  and  even  finer  even  finer  dining  service,  sleep  in 

r  service  for  the  future.  And  all  of  soft,  restful,  roomy  berths.  There  will 

i  are  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  be  commodious  dressing  rooms;  big, 
ore  people  will  become  acquainted  cushiony  seats  for  day  travel, 

ith  the  comforts  of  air  travel.  No-  xijjs  ^ot  a  far-off  dream,  at  all. 
here  is  greater  promise  of  new  travel  pja^es  identical  to  these  luxurious 
mfort  to  be  found  than  in  the  coming  Mainliners  of  tomorrow  were  designed 
ge  of  Flight.  foe  United  before  the  war.  With- 

After  victory.  United  will  put  into  out  major  structural  changes,  these  THE  MAIN  LINE  AIRWAY 


UNITED 


Wigle^  of  Coast 
GuarcL  Scored 
D-Day  Beat 

Camera  That  Took 
First  Picture  Sold  for 
$8,500,000  in  Bonds 

The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  scored 
one  of  the  photographic  news 
beats  of  the  year  June  6  when 
Combat  Photographer  Scott 
Wigle,  standing  on  the  stern  of 
a  Coast  Guard-manned  LCI  on 
its  way  to  Nazi-held  France, 
snapped  the  first  American  inva¬ 
sion  picture  radioed  back  to  this 
country. 

The  photo,  revealing  a  long 
line  of  the  troop-filled  vessels 
with  barrage  balloons  trailing, 
.smashed  front  pages  all  over  the 
United  States  to  become  the 
most  widely  publicized  D-Day 
picture. 

Last  week  the  salt-etched 
camera,  showing  the  effects  of 
the  beating  it  took  during  the 
rough  landing  operations, 
reached  the  United  States — just 
in  time  to  throw  its  weight  into 
the  Fifth  War  Loan,  when  it  was 
auctioned  off  over  a  radio  net¬ 
work  by  Capt.  Ellis  Reed-Hill, 
chief  of  the  Public  Relations  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Coast  Guard,  who 
told  of  the  historic  role  of  the 
machine — and  its  37-year-old 
operator — in  the  invasion.  The 
camera  was  sold  for  $8,500,000 
in  War  Bonds  to  the  Community 
Savings  Bank,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Wigle,  one  of  the  many  Coast 
Guard  combat  photographers 
who  covered  the  storming  of 
Hitler’s  European  fortress,  has 
been  in  service  about  a  year.  A 
staff  writer  for  the  Detroit  Times 
during  the  last  seven  years,  he 
had  a  chance  to  make  front-line 
photographs  for  the  Coast  Guard. 
Now  he's  a  writer  as  well  as  ace 
photographer. 

a 

N.  Y.  Times  Carries 
Adoption  Appeal 

Something  new  in  the  “classi¬ 
fied”  line  was  the  two  column 
by  seven  inch  advertisement 
headlined  "Wanted  —  two  chil¬ 
dren  for  adoption  between  the 
ages  of  3  and  6”  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  June  29. 
Over  the  name  of  Arthur  Gar¬ 
field  Hays,  New  York  law  firm, 
it  presented  the  case  of  two 
United  States  citizens  who,  after 
unsuccessfully  trying  for  five 
months  to  adopt  two  children 
through  organized  institutions, 
finally  tum^  to  the  newspaper 
to  m^e  their  appeal  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public. 

The  advertisement,  which  ran 
only  once,  stated  the  case  in 
deWl,  explaining  that  the  cli¬ 
ents  were  of  substantial  means 
and  resided  in  a  suburb  of  Mex¬ 
ico  City;  that  they  were  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent,  43  and  39 
years  old,  and  had  already  raised 
four  children  of  their  own.  The 
advertisement  also  specified  that 
the  children  would  be  "brought 
up  in  their  parents’  religion,  if 
desired.” 

A  check  with  the  law  firm  re¬ 
vealed  that  answers  have  been 
coming  in  but  that  time  has  not 
permiUed  investigations,  and  a 
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decision  has  not  yet  been 
reached. 

Adoption  agencies  had  been 
unabie  to  help  because  of  two 
rather  technical  reasons,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Allan  S.  Hays,  of  the 
law  firm.  One  is  that  most  agen¬ 
cies  follow  a  rigid  rule  requir¬ 
ing  supervision  for  from  six  to 
seven  months  after  adoption, 
which  in  this  case  would  im¬ 
possible  as  the  clients  must  re¬ 
turn  soon  to  Mexico.  The  sec¬ 
ond  is  that  religious  institutions 
could  not  comply  with  the  re¬ 
quest  since  one  client  is  a  Pro¬ 
testant,  the  other  a  Catholic. 

■ 

Pictorial  Review  Goes 
To  Tabloid  Aug.  6 

With  the  Aug.  6  issue  Pictorial 
Review,  supplement  publication 
of  the  Hearst  Sunday  Newspa¬ 
pers,  changes  from  standard  to 
tabloid  format.  The  change, 
which  places  the  publication  in 
the  same  size  category  as  the 
American  Weekly  and  Puck — 
The  Comic  Weekly  provides 
more  space  for  advertisers. 

Sixteen  of  the  Review’s  24 
pages  will  be  in  color,  the  front 
page  will  feature  a  four-color 
news  picture  and  the  back  page 
is  designed  to  carry  a  full-page 
four-color  advertisement.  Two 
additional  pages,  the  third  and 
second  from  the  last,  are  also 
available  for  four-color  adver¬ 
tisements. 

Editorial  matter  includes  news 
pictures;  a  variety  of  columns, 
two  of  which  will  be  illustrated 
in  color;  pictorial  humor;  four- 
color  and  black  and  white  draw¬ 
ing,  theatre  and  music  fea¬ 
tures. 

■ 

Carolinians  Meet 

The  Carolinas  Classified  Mana¬ 
gers  Association  will  hold  its 
mid-summer  meeting  at  the 
Poinsett  Hotel.  Greenville,  S.  C., 
July  21  and  22.  Gaines  Kelly, 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News  & 
Record,  is  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  Wayne  Moores,  Char¬ 
lotte  (fi.  C.)  Observer,  is  serv¬ 
ing  as  program  chairman.  Among 
the  speakers  will  be  Claude 
Montgomery,  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State;  C.  C.  Mulholland,  Jr.,  Dur¬ 
ham  (N.  C.)  Herald-Sun;  Mr. 
Kelly;  K.  E.  Harrington,  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C.)  Record;  R.  L.  Chand¬ 
ler,  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News- 
Piedmont;  Beulah  Robeson, 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 
Joumal,  and  Mr.  Moores. 
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A UBtralia 

•  The  ealy  journal  giviaf  Hia 
aawi  of  advarfltart,  advartia- 
lag,  publltMng,  prinflag  and 
eonMnorclal  breadcaiHiig  la 
AuiMla  and  Naw  ZaMad. 

If  you  aro  planning  lalat  eam- 

Klgnt  or  aro  lataraatad  la 
•a  farrlforlaa  road 
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Sydney.  AattreUa 

Publltbad  MoafMy,  Subacrlptloa  rata  $IJI 
par  yaar  poaf  froo 

eEORftE  WARNECKI,  AMERICAN  RETR. 
Sulfa  I7M,  Tlmoa  Towor,  N.  Y.  IR,  N.  Y. 
Tolaphona  ERyanf  Y-30S2 


Bearing  up  well 

He’s  carrying  quite  a  load  but  he’s  doing 
all  right.  And  he’s  mighty  grateful  for 
your  help  —  especially  when  Long  Dis¬ 
tance  circuits  are  crowded. 


Then  the  Long  Distance  operator  may 
say — “Please  limit  your  call  to  5  min¬ 
utes.”  Saving  telephone  time  is  important 
in  wartime. 


THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 

OF  NEW  YORK 


Head  Office  •  55  WALL  STREET  •  New  York 


Condensed  Statement  of  Condition  as  of  June  JO,  1944 

Including  Domestic  and  Foreign  Kranches 


(  /»  Dollar,  Only —  Ceutt  OmituJ  J 


ASSETS 

Cash  and  Due  from  Banks  and  Bankers . 

United  States  Government  Obligations  (Direct 

or  Fully  Guaranteed) . 

Obligations  of  Other  Federal  Agencies . 

State  and  Municipal  Securities . 

Other  Securities . 

Loans,  Discounts,  and  Bankers’  Acceptances  . . 

Real  Estate  Loans  and  Securities . 

Customers’  Liability  for  Acceptances . 

Stock  in  Federal  Reserve  Bank . 

Ownership  of  International  Banking  Corpora¬ 
tion  . 

Bank  Premises . 

Other  Assets . 


('.ORDOX  S.  REXTSCIILER 
Cluiniiuii  <>l'  lti<‘  }k)urd 

W.  RANIKH.IMI  HLRGESS 
X’icc-CIuiirniiin  <  i  itic  Board 

\VM.  c;At;E  UKAL>Y.  JR. 
I'rcsidcnc 


.‘-OSTIIENE-'^  BEIIX 

rrrsiflciit.  International  Tele- 
iJioiie  'rclcfru[>ii  ('<  rporatkjn 

<  I  RTIS  E.  CALUER 
I’re'idcni.  .Xmoricau  S:  Foreign 
I'owir  t'oiiipaiiy  Inc. 

<;rv  CARV 

Slieurmuii  and  bteriing 

r.UWARD  A.  DEEDS 
Cliatriuan  of  the  lliKird,  The 
Nation;'. If ;isli  Register 
f  ompany 

<  I.EVElaXNU  E.  DODGE 
X’icc-I’resident.  I’lielpe  Dodge 
C  oriiuruliuii 

A.  r.  G I  ANN  INI 

Cliairman  of  the  Board.  Back  of 
.iXiuvrica,  N.  T.  &  S.  A. 

JOSEPH  P.  GRACE 
rhaimi;in  of  the  Board, 

\V.  H.  Grace  and  Company 

JAMES  R.  IIOBBINS 

President,  .\naconda  Copper 
Mining  Company 

AMORY  HOIGHTON 
Chairman  of  the  Board, 

Corning  Glass  Works 

GERRISH  11.  MILLIKEN 

President.  Dcering,  Milliken  and 
Company.  Inc. 

ERIC  P.  SWENSON 
S.  M.  Swenson  and  Sons 

GERARD  SWOPE 

President.  General  Electric 
Company 

REGINALD  B.  TAYLOR 
Vice-President.  Sterling  Engine 
f  ompuny  • 

♦ROBERT  WINTHROP 
Robert  Winthrop  and  Company 

*SrTvint  u-ith  Iht  armed  forces. 


Total 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits . 

( Includes  United  States  War 
Loan  Deposit  $739,073,001) 

Liability  on  Acceptances  and  Bills.  .  $9,736,352 
Less:  Own  Acceptances  in  Port¬ 
folio .  4,191,587 


Items  in  Transit  with  Branches . . 

Reserves  for: 

Unearned  Discount  and  Other  Unearned 

Income . 

Interest,  Taxes,  Other  Accrued  Expenses,  etc. 

Dividend . ., . 

Capital . $77,500,000 

Surplus . 117,500,000 

Undivided  Profits .  27,956,460 


Total 


Figures  of  foreign  branches  are  included  as  of  June  24,  1944,  except  those 
for  enemy -occupied  branches  which  are  prior  to  occupation  but  less  reserves. 

$939,331,915  of  United  States  Government  Obligations  and  $6,323,396  of 
other  assets  are  depiosited  to  secure  $891,628,190  of  Fhiblic  and  Trust  Deposits 
and  for  other  purposes  required  or  permitted  by  law. 

(Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation) 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Stroboscopic 
Lamps  Foil 
At  Convention 

Photogs  Find  Th«m 

Cumbersome,  Unsuited 

To  Such  Coverage 

By  Jack  Price 

While  delegates  pondered  on 
the  iwlitical  problems  at  the  Re¬ 
publican  Convention  at  Chicago, 
newspaper  cameramen  were  con¬ 
cern^  with  an  experiment  in 
stroboscopic  speed  flash  syn¬ 
chronization. 

Back  in  1941,  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  had  perfected  a  port¬ 
able  stroboscopic  speed  flash  syn¬ 
chronizer  which  Employed  the 
battery  power  instead  of  house 
current.  All  three  major  syn¬ 
dicates  had  placed  orders  for  the 
new  lamps,  which  were  deliv¬ 
ered  in  small  quantities  just 
prior  to  the  GOP  Convention. 

At  first  glance,  the  convention 
looked  like  a  natural  for  ttie  use 
of  the  new  lamps  and  all  ^ree 
syndicates  sent  them  there  for 
trials.  Dave  McLane  of  Acme; 
Murray  Becker  of  ^sociated 
Press;  and  Sam  Schulman  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Photos,  were 
equipped  with  them.  The  re¬ 
ports  of  those  cameramen 
showed  that  the  new  lamps  were 
not  adaptable  for  such  an  as¬ 
signment. 


fortunate  because  he  found  the 
weight  of  the  lamp  detrimental 
to  his  table  climfeing. 

The  one  point  upon  which  all 
three  agre^  was  that  the  new 
lamp  was  perfectly  adapted  for 
almost  every  type  of  sports  as¬ 
signment.  When  the  camera¬ 
men  could  operate  at  close  range 
and  were  not  required  to  run 
about,  the  new  lamps  were  ideal. 
They  could  freeze  the  action  at 
fights,  hockey,  basketball  and 
track  events  but,  as  Becker  said, 
why  freeze  the  action  of  a 
speaker  with  his  hand  in  the  air 
or  his  mouth  open  when  such 
poses  are  not  unusual? 

Slow  Shutter  Speeds 

The  photographers  compared 
the  light  of  the  new  lamp  to  that 
of  the  small  flash-blubs.  They 
based  their  exposures  upon  that 
premise  and  each  obtained  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  Although  the 
speed  of  stroboscopic  light  is 
given  at  1 /5000th  of  a  second  the 
shutter  speeds  ranged  only  to 
1 /400th.  McLane  declared  that 
his  shutter  worked  only  at 
1/ 200th  of  a  second,  hence  he 
was  troubled  with  the  extra  light 
that  came  from  the  high  pow¬ 
ered  Kliegs  and  other  flash¬ 
bulbs. 

For  the  present  the  new  lamps 
will  serve  for  a  particular  as¬ 
signment  but  when  the  weight 
of  the  outfit  is  reduced  to  half, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will 
be  most  popular  for  almost  every 
type  of  assignment.  When  asked 
if  the  new  lamp  spelled  the  doom 
of  flash-bulbs  all  three  camera¬ 
men  agreed  that  a  dismal  future 
for  the  bulb  is  evident. 


were  having  their  troubles  in 
the  intense  heat,  down  in  the 
basement  another  experiment 
was  being  carried  out.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Lamp  Co.  had  taken 
a  booth  along  with  the  railroad, 
airlines  and  newspapers,  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  the  news 
cameramen.  The  booth  was  in 
charge  of  Pat  Candido,  former 
New  York  Newt  photographer, 
now  a  member  of  the  sales  and 
promotion  staff  of  GE. 

At  this  booth  there  were  cam¬ 
era  repair  men  and  extra 
cameras  and  parts  for  all  syn¬ 
chronizers  and  shutters.  Several 
photographers  who  were  handi¬ 
capped  by  their  outfits’  going 
out  of  order  were  able  to  borrow 
cameras  and  spare  parts  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  coverage  without  loss 
of  time.  The  i<^  appears  to 
have  caught  on.  The  response 
to  the  query  in  regard  to  operat¬ 
ing  the  bo^h  again  during  the 
Democratic  Convention  was  def¬ 
initely  in  its  favor.  We  have 
been  informed  that  GE  has  com¬ 
pleted  arrangements  for  the 
operation  of  the  booth  there.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  survey  conducted 
by  the  GE  at  the  convention, 
9,000  of  their  fiash-bulbs  were 
consumed. 

Seattle  Star's  Price  Up 

Announcing  “skyrocketing 
costs  of  production  and  material" 
as  the  reason,  the  Seattle  Star 
increased  its  single  copy  price 
from  three  to  five  cents  locally 
on  July  1.  The  Star  has  been 
selling  at  five  cents  a  copy  out¬ 
side  the  city. 


T 

Cowles  Negotiates 
For  Capitol  Station 

The  office  of  Gardner  Cowla  I 
Jr.,  associate  publisher  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribtiiw 
and  president  of  the  Iowa  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  told  Editor  &  Po|. 
LisHER  this  week  that  negotia¬ 
tions  are  under  way  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  station  WMT,  Cedar 
Rapids,  la.,  owned  by  the  Cowlei 
interests,  for  WOL,  Washington, 
owned  by  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Co. 

After  completion  of  legal  ar 
rangements,  applications  for  ap¬ 
proval  will  be  filed  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Conunisioo 

Mr.  Cowles  recently  purchaaed 
two  other  stations  in  ffie  East- 
WHOM,  Jersey  City,  N.  J..  and 
WCOP,  Boston  (E.  &  P.,  May  27, 
p.  38;  June  10,  p.  17).  Transfer 
of  ownership  of  these  statiooj 
still  waits  rcC  approval. 

■ 

Postpone  Conference 

The  meeting  of  the  Interamer  j 
ican  Press  Association,  organized 
in  Havana.  June,  1943,  as  > 
successor  to  the  Pan  Americas  i 
Press  Congress,  has  been  post¬ 
poned  from  October  to  Denm- 1 
ber,  according  to  a  cable  re 
ceived  this  week  from  Caracas. 
Venezuela,  proposed  scene  of  the 
conference.  Although  no  dates 
have  been  specified,  it  is  be 
lieved  the  meeting  will  coincide 
with  the  anniversary  celebratios 
of  the  death  of  Simon  Bolivar. 
South  American  liberator  os! 
Dec.  17.  ‘ 


Not  for  Convontiona 

McLane  told  us  that  he  was 
perfectly  willing  to  be  a  guinea 
pig  for  the  best  interests  of  his 
concern.  He  employed  the  new 
lamp  throughout  the  entire  con¬ 
vention  but  was  convinced  that 
it  should  not  be  used  for  such 
coverage.  Schulman  claimed 
that  he  found  the  lamp  un¬ 
adapted  for  convention  coverage, 
and  Becker  informed  us  that  the 
lamp  had  to  be  discarded  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  the  regular  equipment. 

All  three  photographers  had 
the  same  complaints.  Their 
opinions,  based  on  actuai  experi¬ 
ments,  were  in  agreement  on  all 
points.  The  main  objection  was 
the  weight  of  the  lamp,  vdiich 
prevented  them  from  operating 
with  ease  and  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  Because  of  the  location  of 
the  photograi^ic  stands,  which 
were  25  feet  from  the  speakers, 
unless  a  long  focus  lens  was  used 
small  images  were  produced, 
which  were  objectionable  for 
wire  transmission.  All  three  men 
had  the  regular  13.5  CM  lens 
fitted  in  the  shutters  coupled 
with  the  high  speed  synchroni¬ 
zers. 

The  men  also  agreed  that  there 
was  no  subject  niade  during  the 
convention  which  required  such 
high  speed  and  that  under  the 
circumstances  the  new  lamps 
were  not  necessary.  When  the 
photographers  had  to  make 
close-upa  they  were  forced  to 
climb  on  top  of  die  writers’ 
tables  and  in  the  sweltering 
heat,  tempers  were  frayed  and 
many  argxunents  ensued.  Becker 
and  Schidman  had  discarded  the 
new  heavy  lamps,  hence  they 
were  able  to  dhnb  on  file  tables 
with  ease  bat  McLane  was  less 
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In  speaking  to  Caveo  Sileo  of 
INP  about  the  convention  cov¬ 
erage  he  informed  us  that  J.  V. 
Connolly,  president  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  and  INS,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  see  the  syndi¬ 
cate  photographers  given  more 
consideration  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  by  the  committees  of  both 
conventions.  He  suggested  that 
the  committee  set  apart  seats  in 
front  of  the  writers  so  that  the 
photographers  may  work  with 
less  difficulty.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  would  be  comparable  to 
that  at  the  big  fights  and  with¬ 
out  working  a  hardship  upon 
anyone.  Sileo  said  the  idea  has 
been  passed  along  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  since  the  pictorial  is 
almost  as  vital  as  the  reportorial 
coverage  to  candidates,  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  about  it. 

While  the  cameramen  on  the 
main  floor  of  the  convention 
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Plate  Lock 
is  a 

Positive  Lock 

does  not  depend  on  wrings 
to  hold  platea.  Quick 
action.  Fastest  printing 
speeds.  Safest. 

SmnJ  for  CaftAog 

WiJter  Scott  &  Co. 
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BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 


Monu^oc  #  uref »  and  Dutributot  i  ot  fiurgrii  Chrome  and  Tone-Tf  Mofi 

FREEPORT  ILLINOIS 

Pacific  Coast  Repr »  s»  ntative 
RALPH  LEBER  CO  426  PoUon  Bldg  SEATTLE  WASH 


You’ll  get  plenty  of  casts  from 
Burgess  Chrome  Mats.  They 
are  made  to  stand  up  and  de¬ 
liver.  The  last  cast  is  as  sharp 
as  the  first.  You’ll  be  able  to 
get  more  casts  too.  Switch  to 
Burgess  .  .  .  and  watch  the 
difference. 
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1  First  you  lay  out  a  territory,  say  100 
by  130  miles,  that  your  geologist 
thinks  is  promising.  Then  you  send  in  a 
gravity  meter  crew  at  $3,000  a  month 
for  at  least  6  months.  By  measuring  the 
"pull”  of  subsurface  rocks  they  locate 
the  likely  areas. 


2  Th«"  you  send  in  a  seismograph  crew 
“  to  plot  these  subsurface  areas  in  de¬ 
tail.  This  will  cost  you  $10,000  a  month 
for  anywhere  from  1  to  12  months.  Then 
you  may  spend  another  $13,000  to 
$40,000  on  core  hole  drilling  before 
you’ll  be  ready  to  drill.  A  wildcat  well 
can  cost  from  $13,000  to  $230,000. 


4  But  let’s  say  this  one  cost  $40,000. 

You  have  now  spent,  all  told,  be¬ 
tween  $95,000  and  $230,000.  Yet  your 
chances  of  getting  oil— according  to  statistics- 
will  be  only  1  in  12.  Obviously,  very  few 
individual  Americans  can  risk  that  kind 
of  money  at  those  odds. 
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^  Yet  new  oil  fields  have  to  be  found 
—  constantly.  How  do  we  do  it.^  By 
pooling  the  money  of  a  lot  of  people. 
Union  Oil  Company,  for  example,  is 
owned  not  by  one,  but  by  31,375  indi¬ 
vidual  Americans.  $230,000,  divided 
among  that  many,amounts  to  an  average 
of  only  $7.33  per  stockholder -owner. 


K  Consequently,  we  have  enough  capi- 
tal  to  keep  going  until  we  find  oil. 
Of  course,  the  money  to  finance  this— 
and  other  big  jobs  in  heavy  industry— 
could  be  procured  by  government  own¬ 
ership.  But  we  Americans  do  it  under 
legal  agreements  known  as  corporations. 


^  freedom  of  the  individual,  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  a  free  economy  and  that  all- 
important  human  incentive^«ww^////o«. 
Our  method  isn’t  perfect  yet,  but  it  has 
brought  us  further  than  any  system  the 
world  has  ever  known. 


This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  is  dedicated  to  a  discussion  of  how  and  why  Amer¬ 
ican  business  functions.  We  hope  you’ll  feel  free  to  send 
in  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write: 
The  President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union  OtV  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles  14,  California. 

AMERICA'S  FIFTH  FREEDOM  IS  FREE  ENTERPRISE 


PRESIDENT  INCREASINGLY  CRITICAL  OF  PRESS,  RECORD  SHOWS 


Continued  from  page  9 
highly  respected  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  for  a  third  of  a 
century,  had  been  satisfied  to 
stand  in  the  outer  rim  of  the 
human  crescent  which  confronts 
the  President.  Recently  white- 
haired  Jim  Hornaday  bad  a 
question  from  his  home  ofilce  to 
ask  the  President.  He  managed 
to  get  in  the  front  row,  where 
only  the  President’s  desk  stood 
between  him  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
“  ‘Mr.  President,’  he  asked, 
•are  you  asking  for  State  NRA 
legislation  at  this  time?’  (Hor- 
naday’s  paper  had  been  vigor¬ 
ously  crusading  against  a  State 
NRA  for  Indiana.) 

"Misinterprsted" 

“  ‘No,’  replied  the  President. 
‘No,’  he  repeated  thoughtfully. 
Later  there  was  a  telephone  call 
from  Paul  V.  McNutt  ( then  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Indiana),  who  was 
pushing  the  State  NR^  in  that 
state.  Before  the  afternoon  was 
over  the  White  House  issued  a 
statement  that  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘no’ — the  subject  of 
extras  in  the  Indianapolis  News 
—was  ‘obviously  misinterpreta¬ 
tion.’  Later  in  a  telegram  to 
McNutt  the  President  said:  ‘I 
have  no  hesitation  in  making 
perfectly  plain  to  you  the 
extraordinary  misinterpretation 
put  upon  my  reply  at  press  con¬ 
ference  Wednesday.  ...  It  is 
equally  clear  except  to  those 
persons  who  seek  to  muddy  the 
waters  and  block  progress  that 
all  of  us  believe  the  Federal 
Government  will  receive  state 
cooperation  with  this  new  na¬ 
tional  legislation.’ " 

At  the  next  press  conference, 
Feb.  15,  the  Indianapolis  episode 
was  taken  as  “the  text  for  a 
sermon  delivered  in  a  jovial 
mood  by  President  Roosevelt,’’ 
according  to  Daniel  M.  Kidney, 
writing  in  the  Indianapolis 
Times.  He  made  great  fun  of 
the  stories  regarding  the  In¬ 
diana  matter  written  by  both 
Ted  Wallen,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  correspondent,  and 
Mark  Sullivan,  anti-Administra- 
tion  syndicate  writer.  “  ‘I  was 
asked  if  I  were  asking  for  State 
NRA  legislation  at  this  time  and 
merely  answered  ‘no,’  the  Presi¬ 
dent  related.  ‘Of  course  that 
was  stupid  of  me.  I  should  have 
explained  it  so  that  those  two 
anti-McNutt  papers  couldn’t  dis¬ 
tort  and  misinterpret  it.’  ’’ 
Commenting  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  rebuke.  Wallen  wrote  that 
“What  he  did,  in  response  to 
questions  as  to  his  attitude  on 
certain  bills  in  Congress,  was  to 
say  with  an  unmistakable  show 
of  impatience  that  he  never  dis¬ 
cussed  pending  legislation.  He 
also  warned  correspondents  that 
they  were  not  to  draw  inference 
from  his  refusal  to  answer,  since 
80%  of  such  inferences  were 
wrong.  (Other  stories  gave  the 
figure  as  90%,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  reported.) 

‘"rhe  turn  of  the  President’s 
conference  that  day,”  Wallen 
concluded,  “was  so  surprising 
that  it  left  the  correspondents 
too  astonished  to  remind  Mr. 
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Roosevelt  that  he  has,  on  occa¬ 
sion,  discussed  pending  legisla¬ 
tion  with  them.” 

As  reported  In  the  New  York 
Times  on  June  27,  1935,  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  by  implication 
blamed  the  press  for  the  idea 
be  was  trying  to  rush  his  wealth¬ 
sharing  tax  program  through 
Congress  to  meet  a  deadline. 

“He  responded  by  asking  what 
made  his  questioner  or  other  re¬ 
porters  asstune  that  the  new  tax¬ 
ation  measure  would  be  passed 
on  Saturday.  He  remark^  that 
there  had  been'  intimations  in  a 
few  newspapers  that  the  plan 
was  to  pass  the  whole  bill  by 
Saturday  night,  but  he  stated, 
with  some  asperity,  the  record 
would  show  ^at  he  never  had 
said  anything  to  that  effect.” 

The  Pmident’s  attitude 
toward  the  press  was  further 
revealed  in  a  conference  held 
on  Dec.  27,  1935,  for  faculty 
members  of  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism.  The  President  favored  the 
press  conference  system,  but  at¬ 
tacked  “colored  stories”  and  al¬ 
leged  control  of  news  by  news¬ 
paper  owners. 

The  President,  explaining  his 
special  conference  on  “the  text¬ 
book,  or  budget,”  said  at  that 
conference,  according  to  an  offi¬ 
cial  transcript,  released  for  pub¬ 
lication  and  reported  in  the  New 
York  Times  in  April,  1938:  “Of 
course,  the  budget  message  is  a 
terribly  difficult  thing  to  write 
an  accurate  story  about.  The 
average  of  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession  knows  less  about  dollars 
and  cents  —  c-e-n-t-s  —  than  al¬ 
most  any  other  profession,  ex¬ 
cept  possibly  the  clergy.  That 
is  the  reason  for  a  great  many  of 
these  perfectly  crazy,  wild 
stories  that  come  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington  about  Government  fi¬ 
nances,  though  I  am  trying  all  I 
can  to  keep  the  accuracy  of  these 
financial  stories  on  a  higher 
level.” 

Put  "On  the  Spot" 

Q.  Do  these  correspondents 
cause  you  a  lot  of  trouble  and 
put  you  “on  the  spot?” 

’The  President:  “A  great  deal! 
'Hien.  of  course,  here  is  another 
thing.  ’They  get  a  lot  of  queries 
sent  to  them  from  their  own 
desks.  Some  of  them  are  per- 
fprtlv  fool  questions.  But  they 
have  to  present  them  in  order 
to  retain  their  jobs.  ’They  do 
not  want  to.  And  they  may  get 
nuite  a  tart  answer  from  me. 
but  they  have  to  do  it.  TThat  is 
one  of  the  great  difficultie*?  the 
average  newspaperman  labors 
under  in  this  town  or  any  other 
town — the  orders  from  the  desk. 
Of  courr«  the  order  from  the 
desk  isn't  always  the  fault  of 
the  fellow  who  is  running  the 
desk:  it  nearly  always  traces 
back  to  the  man  who  owns  the 
paner.” 

’Th's  seme  view  was  reflected 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  an  article 
in  Liberty  magazine  as  Quoted  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  March 
25,  1938;  “I  know  a  number  of 
the  newspaper  correspondent* 
who  write  so-called  ‘unfriendly’ 
articles  are  not  personally  on- 
posed  to  the  things  they  write 
about.  I  think  that  the  first  part 


of  this  anomaly  can  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  many  hostile 
newspaper  owners  require  their 
Washington  correspondents  to 
give  their  news  dispatches  a 
critical  or  unfriendly  touch;  and 
the  second  part  by  the  fact  that 
the  correspondents  themselves 
have  such  intimate  contact  with 
the  day-to-day  administration  of 
affairs  and  with  the  views  of 
those  who  make  policy  that 
they  have  come  to  approve  the 
objectives  and  not  to  share  per¬ 
sonally  the  opposition  displayed 
by  their  papers.  In  this  I  am 
referring  only  to  the  writers  of 
what  are  known  as  news  stories.” 

Campaign  (o  Discredit 

The  New  York  Times,  Dec.  22, 
1937:  “President  Roosevelt  to¬ 
day  accused  a  large  percentage 
of  the  press  and  a  small  minority 
of  business  men  of  inculcating 
a  psychology  of  fear  which  had 
had  much  to  do  wito  prevailing 
economic  conditions  in  the 
country.” 

In  the  New  York  Herald 
’Tribune  of  July  2.  1938,  Mark 
Sullivan  quoted  Harlan  Miller 
of  the  Washington  Post  as  fol¬ 
lows:  ‘"There  is  a  deep  and 
serious  rift  between  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  press,  a  smold¬ 
ering  warfare  which  breaks  out 
one  day  at  the  White  House,  an¬ 
other  day  at  the  Capitol,  and  in¬ 
termittently  in  other  govern¬ 
ment  offices.” 

‘"That  statement  is  accurate,” 
Mr.  Sullivan  commented,  and 
went  on  to  express  the  fear  that 
the  President  might  propose 
some  regulation  for  the  news¬ 
papers,  or  if  not  that  the  news¬ 
papers  would  be  discredited. 

David  Lawrence  in  the  New 
York  Sun,  April  21, 1938;  “Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  personally  has 
set  in  motion  a  campaign  to  dis¬ 
credit,  if  possible,  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  those  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  who  write  articles 
critical  of  his  administration.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Roosevelt  on  two  separate 
occasions  discussed  with  visit¬ 
ing  publishers  and  newspaper 
owners  the  question  of  permit¬ 
ting  Washington  correspondents 
to  interpret  the  news.  The  ver¬ 
sions  of  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  said 
vary,  but  it  is  declared  that  he 
plainly  showed  a  desire  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  editors  to  discontinue 
printing  material  of  the  interpre¬ 
tative  character  and  urging  that 
news  be  published  without 
‘color’.  ” 

Sen.  Minton's  Proposal 

New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
April  29,  1938:  “President  Roose- 
sevelt  today  expressed  doubt  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  Senator 
Sherman  Minton’s  proposal  to 
make  it  a  felony  for  a  newspaper 
knowingly  to  publish  a  false 
statement;  he  thought  if  such  a 
law  were  enacted  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  to  build 
more  prisons  and  just  now  he 
didn’t  want  to  build  more 
prisons,  he  said,  because  he  was 
trying  to  cut  down  the  cost  of 
government.” 

Walter  Lippmann  on  ‘"The 
New  Deal  and  the  Press.”  New 
York  Herald  Tribiuie,  May  10, 
1938:  “From  the  top  to  the 
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bottom  of  the  Administration 
that  is  to  say  from  the  President 
and  Secretary  down  to  Senator 
Minton,  officials  are  complaining 
about  the  press.  One  rarely 
finds  an  official  who  is  not  nurs¬ 
ing  a  grievance.  Among  the 
simpler  partisans  the  sense  of 
grievance  has  reached  a  point 
where  they  believe  that  there 
is  a  conspiracy  by  wealthy  news¬ 
paper  proprietors,  advertiser! 
and  corporate  interests  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  ideas  and  acts  of  the 
New  Deal.  That  is  why  they 
connive  at  the  activities  of  men 
like  ex-Senator  Black  and  his 
successor.  Senator  Minton,  and 
somewhat  shamefully  help  these 
men  conduct  an  inquisition 
which  violates  the  essential 
spirit  of  freedom  of  the  press.” 

The  New  York  Times,  Nov.  5, 
1938:  “President  Roosevelt  di¬ 
rected  a  rebuke  to  what  he  called 
a  small  group  of  American  news¬ 
papers  which,  he  said,  attempt¬ 
ed  to  mislead  the  public  throu^ 
editorial  opinions  based  on  mis¬ 
representation  and  deliberate 
misstatement  of  fact.” 

“Editing  horn  Counting  Room" 

’The  New  York  Times.  Dec.  11. 
1938:  Writing  to  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  President  Roose¬ 
velt  by  implication  criticized  the 
press  for  being  dominated  by 
business  and  financial  interests. 
“I  have  always  been  firmly  per 
suaded  that  our  newspapers  can¬ 
not  be  edited  in  the  interest  of 
the  general  public  from  the 
counting  room,”  he  .wrote. 

The  New  York  Times,  a  an.  18. 
1939:  Arthur  Krock  devoted  his 
entire  editorial  page  column  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  hostility  to  the 
press.  “It  has  become  a  habit  in 
this  administration  to  visit  upon 
the  press  all  the  shortcomings  of 
its  sources,  as  well  as  its  own 
shortcomings,”  he  wrote.  ‘  ’The 
President,  displeased  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  something  before  he 
is  ready  to  release  it,  or  troubled 
by  the  adverse  reception  of 
something  he  has  said  or  done, 
had  led  in  criticism  of  the 
press.  ...” 

What  was  perhaps  the  bit¬ 
terest.  most  violent  attack  of  all 
f-ame  on  Feb.  3.  1939,  when 
President  Roosevelt  branded  as 
a  “deliberate  lie”  a  statement 
that  he  had  called  the  Rhine 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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AN  INTERESTING 


Demand  Exceeds  Paper  Supply 

Religious  Ncivs  Serz-ice 


COMPARISON 

WHAT  THE  "PSYCHIANA"  RELIGION 

DID  IN  THE  SAME  YEAR 

•  •  • 

We  have  no  bibles.  Our  literature  contains  out  mes¬ 
sage.  This  message  is  very  simple.  It  reveals  to  the 
American  people  what  the  Power  of  Almighty  God 
can  do,  not  so  much  in  the  hereafter,  as  in  the  here 
and  now.  So  our  literature  can  be  classed  as  our  bible. 
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NEW  YORK,  May  11 — Distribution 
of  Scriptures  by  the  American  Bible 
Society  last  year  reached  a  peak  of 
9,773,651,  the  highest  number  in  its 
history,  it  was  reported  at  the  Society’s 
128th  annual  meeting  here.  A  total  of 
7,091,430  copies  were  circulated  in  the 
United  States,  also  a  record  figure.  To¬ 
tal  distribution  was  32  per  cent  above 
the  previous  record  set  in  1931. 


IN  THE  YEAR  1943,  WE  DISTRIBUTED  THRU 
THE  MAIL,  MORE  THAN  21,000,000  PIECES  OF 
OUR  LITERATURE. 

We  are  only  16  years  of  age.  It  is  just  about  16  years 
since  I  borrowed  $500  and  bought  my  first  ad.  To  at¬ 
tain  a  growth  like  the  above,  is  phenomenal  in  the 
extreme.  Twice  as  many  pieces  of  literature  distrib¬ 
uted  in  the  year  1943  as  there  were  bibles.  Three 
times  as  many  in  the  United  States.  (The  war  has 
stopped  all  our  foreign  distribution.) 
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The  point  is  that  no  matter  what  one  has  to  offer,  if  it 
is  RIGHT,  and  if  the  people  want  it,  THE  FOURTH 
ESTATE  CAN  BE  DEPENDED  UPON  TO  CARRY 
THE  MESSAGE  MOST  EFFECTIVELY.  We  know. 
We  have  used  it  exclusively. 

Many  thousands  of  visitors  come  to  Moscow  to  see  us.  Almost  every  major  religious  paper  has  carried 
stories  about  us.  Collier’s  Weekly,  Time,  Magazine  Digest,  Pic,  Newsweek,  The  Pathfinder,  and  other 
leading  periodicals,  too  numerous  to  mention,  have  given  us  much  space.  The  one  question  asked  us 
more  than  any  other  is: — ’*Dr.  Robinson — how  was  such  an  unusual  success  accomplished?” 
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The  answer  is  very  simple.  Anyone  can  do  what  we  have  done.  FIRST — the  product  must  be  right. 
SECOND — the  people  must  want  it  and  need  it.  THIRD — the  method  of  calling  attention  to  the 
product  must  be  effective. 

The  fact  that  we  have  used  ”THE  FOURTH  ESTATE”  exclusively  for  nearly  16  years  is  recommenda¬ 
tion  enough.  There  may  be  faster  methods  which  can  produce  a  greater  "flash  in  the  pan”,  but  for 
solid,  successful  growth— IT  IS  "THE  FOURTH  ESTATE”  BY  ALL  ODDS. 


As  long  as  paper  rationing  lasts  among  newspapers  and  magazines,  we  have  been  forced  to  curtail  our 
advertising.  But  when  "The  Light  goes  on  again,  all  over  the  World”,  our  space  orders  will  go  out 
in  greater  profusion  than  ever  before. 

WE  SHALL  BE  HAPPY  TO  SEND  OUR  COMPLETE  TEACHING  TO  EVERY  FELLOW-NEWS¬ 
PAPER  PUBLISHER  WITH  OUR  COMPLIMENTS.  WRITE  ON  YOUR  OFFICIAL  STATIONERY. 
IF  YOU  WANT  ONE  OF  MY  BOOKS  YOU  MAY  HAVE  IT. 


"PSYCHIANA"  Inc. 

(A  non-Profit  religious  organization  with  headquarters  at  Moscow,  Idaho) 
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Esther  Tufty 
Covers  Capital 
For  300  Papers 

Correspondent  Who 

Resembles  FDR  Likes 
Taxis  as  News  Sources 

By  H«len  M.  Staunton 

(Third  in  a  ^crica  on  womrn  Washincton 
corrrspondeiiU) 

The  first  Washington  woman 
reporter  to  be  accredited  as  a 
World  War  II  correspondent  was 
Esther  Van  Wag¬ 
oner  Tufty.  _ 

One  of  the  pre- 
war  crop  of  out- 
standing  women  tir 

correspondents  S 

in  our  nation’s  W 

capital,  Mrs.  ^ 

Tufty  has  cov-  ^  ■ 

ered  assign- 
ments  in  14 
countries  and  ' 
was  the  first  and  ^ 
only  American  — 

newspaper  wo-  Esther  Tulty 
man  Invited  by 
the  British  Ministry  of  Informa¬ 
tion  to  write,  broadcast  and  lec- 
hire  from  the  target  areas  while 
Britain  was  still  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  air  blitz. 

Since  1934  she  has  been  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  and  polit¬ 
ical  columnist  for  the  Michigan 
News  Bureau,  one  of  the  largest 
in  Washington,  which  provides 
coverage  for  radio  through 
Transfadio  Press,  magazines,  and 
lecture  services,  as  well  as  for 
more  than  300  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  a  string  in  Michigan  and 
those  served  by  the  Central 
Press  Association  and  North 
Apierican  Newspaper  Alliance. 

Reporter  Since  1915 

Bom  in  Kingston,  Mich.,  in 
1896,  Mrs.  Tufty  started  report¬ 
ing  for  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
Democrat  in  1915,  after  leaving 
Michigan  State  College,  and 
earned  enough  to  graduate  in 
1921  from  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

She  married  an  engineer,  Har¬ 
old  Guilford  Tufty,  but  not  for 
long  did  nutrriage  interrupt  her 
journalistic  career.  She  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Evans¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  News  Index  in  1923 
and,  despite  such  home  duties  as 
rearing  two  sons,  became  its 
managing  editor  after  nine  years 
and  foreign  correspondent  in 
1933. 

Among  newspaperwomen  in 
the  capital  she  is  distinguished 
not  only  as  the  first  to  do  a  daily 
news  broadcast,  but  more  per¬ 
sonally  as  the  correspondent  who 
looks  enough  like  the  President 
to  impersonate  him  at  the 
famous  press  stunt  parties  in 
Washington. 

Once  when  she  bragged  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  ttiart  she  had  had  four 
terms,  he  retorted  by  putting  her 
picture,  as  “President  R^se- 
velt,"  in  his  Hyde  Park  museum. 

Taxi  drivers  ^e  labels  her 
favorite  source  of  news,  and  she 
has  a  knack  of  talking  to  them 
as  well  as  to  capital  bigw^s.  As  a 
former  president  of  the  Women’s 
National  Press  Club,  she  has 
played  hostess  to  celebrities  from 
all  comers  of  the  world. 


The  sister  of  Michigan's  ter¬ 
mer  governor,  Murray  D.  Van 
Wagoner,  Esther  Van  Wagoner 
Tufty  enjoys  a  political  title  in 
her  own  right;  she  is  honorary 
ma.vor  of  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Newspapers  offer  too  small  an 
audience  for  Mrs.  ’Tufty’s  keen 
analyses  of  the  political  scene- 
shifting;  she  contributes  also  to 
Newsweek  and  She,  and  is  a 
popular  lecturer. 

■ 

Gets  Legion  oi  Merit 

Washington,  July  6 — Capt.  Le- 
land  P.  Lovette,  who  was  in 
charge  of  Navy  Public  Relations 
for  most  of  the  war  period  and 
who  recently  returned  to  the 
capital  to  report  on  the  invasion 
of  France,  today  was  awarded 
the  Legion  of  Merit  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  services  here. 


President  Grotvs 
More  Critical 

continued  from  page  40 


River  an  American  frontier.  In 
tones  of  fury  he  charged  that  the 
statement  was  manufactured  by 
some  legislative  and  newspaper 
owner  agitators. 

Phelps  Adams,  in  the  New 
York  Sun  of  that  date  wrote; 
“Releasing  on  the  heads  of  Con¬ 
gressional  critics  and  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  an  outpouring 
of  vituperation  unparalleled  in 
his  six  years  in  the  White  House, 
President  Roosevelt  at  his  press 
conference  today  restated,  in  his 
own  words,  America’s  present 
foreign  policy  and  denounced  as 
a  ‘deliberate  lie’  reports  that  he 
had  told  members  of  the  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Committee  that 
the  Rhine  had  become  the  east¬ 
ern  boundary  of  the  United 
States  in  its  defense  of  democ¬ 
racy. 

“There  was  nothing  frenzied 
in  the  President’s  manner  as  he 
poured  out  upon  an  astonished 
group  of  more  than  100  corre¬ 
spondents  the  full  fiood  of  abuse 
that  he  has  held  pent  up  within 
him  during  these  last  few  weeks. 
He  spoke  with  cold  deliberation, 
choosing  his  words  carefully, 
saying  exactly  what  he  meant 
and  meaning  every  word  he 
said.  Before  he  had  finished 
he  had  called  into  play  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  invective  designed  to 
arouse  a  burning  envy  in  the 
souls  of  some  of  his  senatorial 
critics. 

“Pointing  to  a  pile  of  a  dozen 
or  more  different  newspapers  on 
his  desk,  he  declared  that  there 
was  not  one  among  them  which 
was  not  guilty  in  its  stories,  or 
its  headliner  of  some  deliberate 
misrepresentation  or  distortion 
of  the  facts  concerning  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  attitude  toward 
the  foreign  situation. 

“He  declared  with  confidence 
that  the  American  people  were 
becoming  more  and  more  dis¬ 
criminatory  in  their  reading  of 
such  newspaper  stories.  ’They 
would  soon  learn  to  appreciate 
the  fact,  he  said,  that  'those 
papers  which  most  frequently 
criticized  him  were  the  ones 
whose  stories  evoked  applause 
and  adulation  from  the  very  gov¬ 
ernments  which  today  stand  as 
the  enemies  of  the  world  de¬ 
mocracies.” 


The  New  York  Times,  Maroh 
22,  1989:  “He  (President  Roose¬ 
velt)  chided  the  press  generally 
for  what  he  termed  its  failure  to 
emphasize  his  own  and  Senator 
Harrison’s  position  that  no 
changes  in  the  tax  structure 
should  be  permitted  that  would 
reduce  the  total  amount  of  reve¬ 
nue  exacted  from  corporations  as 
a  group. 

“Somewhat  bewildered  by 
what  seemed  to  them  an  un¬ 
warranted  attack  on  their  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  news,  some  of  the 
newspaper  men  after  the  con¬ 
ference  remarked  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  seemed  more  eager 
of  late  to  criticize  the  press  gen¬ 
erally.  They  were  agreed,  on 
their  own  part,  that  there  seemed 
an  increasing  disposition  on  his 
part  to  challenge  questions  at  the 
conference.” 

Charges  Falsification 

The  New  York  Times,  July 
14,  1939;  From  an  official  state¬ 
ment  by  the  President  dated 
July  13;  “The  U.P.  has  been 
guilty  of  a  falsification  of  the 
actual  facts”  (about  an  alleged 
split  between  the  President  and 
Secretary  Hull). 

The  New  York  Times,  Sept. 
13,  1939;  “The  Roosevelt  ‘brain 
trust’  did  not  go  ‘out  the  window' 
as  a  result  of  the  President's 
order  reorganizing  the  V^ite 
House  in  its  relation  to  other 
federal  agencies,  nor  has  there 
been  any  change  in  the  status  of 
Thomas  G.  Corcoran  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  V.  Cohen,  ‘brain-trusters- 
in-chief,’  who  were  reported  in 
week-end  dispatches  from  Hyde 
Park  as  having  lost  stature  as  a 
result  of  the  reorgnanization. 

“The  authority  for  this  state¬ 
ment,  made  today,  was  the  man 
best  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
subject.  President  Roosevelt  him¬ 
self.  He  said  that  not  only  had 
there  been  no  change  in  the 
status  of  Messrs.  Corcoran  and 
Cohen  and  their  relations  to  the 
White  House  but  that  they  never 
existed  as  White  House  advisers 
except  in  the  minds  of  news¬ 
paper  men  who  had  created  this 
double-headed  banshee  and  had 
finally  decided  that  the  ghost 
should  be  buried.” 

Quotes  Roman  Consul 

The  New  York  Times,  March 
18,  1942;  “President  Roosevelt 
went  back  today  to  a  speech 
made  in  168  B.C.  by  Lucius 
Aemilius,  Roman  Consul  charged 
with  conducting  the  war  with 
Macedonia,  to  find  an  answer  to 
what  the  President  called  the 
dear  happy-thought  people 
( commentators  and  editors )  and 
other  amateur  strategists  who 
tell  him  who  should  lead  our 
armies  and  where  offensives 
should  be  taken. 

“He  read  the  Roman  Consul’s 
speech  to  his  press  conference, 
styled  it  a  classic  and  said  it 
sounded  as  if  it  had  been  written 
in  1942  to  describe  Washington.” 

Editor  &  Publisher,  May  2, 
1942;  “One  phase  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  address  to  the  nation 
Tuesday  night  was  directed  at 
what  he  termed  ‘a  few  bogus 
patriots’  in  the  ranks  of  the 
press. 

“When  he  declared  that  ‘this 
great  war  effort  must  be  carried 
through  to  its  victorious  conclu- 
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Sion  by  the  indomitable  wilig 
the  people  as  one  great  whale* 
the  President  said; 

“  ‘It  must  not  be  impeded  b» 
those  who  pervert  honest  criti¬ 
cism  into  falsification  of  fact 

“  ‘It  must  not  be  impeded  by 
self-styled  experts  either  in  eco¬ 
nomics  or  military  problems  who 
know  neither  true  figures  nor 
geography  itself. 

“  ‘It  must  not  be  impeded  by 
a  few  bogus  patriots  who  use  the 
sacred  freedom  of  the  press  to 
echo  the  sentiments  of  the  prop¬ 
agandists  in  Tokyo  and  Berlin.’" 

Failed  to  Give  Detcrila 

The  New  York  Times,  Oct.  2, 

1942;  President  Roosevelt  at  hii 
press  conference  “proceadai 
with  criticisms  of  a  minority  of 
the  press,  columnists,  radio  com¬ 
mentators,”  etc.,  and  failed  to 
give  details  when  pressed. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Dec.  8,  1942;  “President  Roose 
velt  today  awarded  a  Gernuu 
Iron  Cross  to  a  Washingtoo 
newspaper  man  who  wrote  a 
column  displeasing  him.  At  the 
end  of  his  press  conference,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  handed  the  German 
medal  to  Earl  Godwin,  radio 
commentator,  and  asked  him  to 
relay  it  to  John  O'DonneU. 
Wa^ington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News.” 

The  New  York  ‘Times,  Dec.  2, 
1942:  “Mr.  Roosevelt  was  crit¬ 
ical  of  newspaper  stories  which 
he  said  were  letter  correct  but 
gave  the  erroneous  impression 
to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  salaries  were  limited 
to  $25,000  gross.” 

Points  to  Columnists 

The  New  York  Times,  June 
30,  1943 :  “Asked  for  an  example 
of  government  arguments  started 
by  the  press,  Mr.  Roosevelt  con¬ 
tended  that  there  were  flocks  of 
them  and  suggested  that  almost 
any  columnist  be  read.  Go 
back  in  the  files,  he  said.  Asked 
about  the  radio,  the  President 
said  he  included  it  in  his  criti¬ 
cism  but  not  to  such  an  extent 
as  newspapers. 

“The  correspondents  then  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  differentiate 
between  columnists  and  report¬ 
ers.  Reporters,  he  replied,  are 
supposed  to  set  forth  the  news 
and  not  comment.  But  he 
claimed  to  know  many  cases 
where  reporters  have  written  on 
orders,  and  he  charged  that  there 
were  a  lot  of  them  at  his  press 
conference  right  then  who  had 
to  write  under  orders  or  lose 
their  jobs.” 

The  New  York  Times,  Sept.  1, 
1943:  The  President  brands  Drew 
Pearson  as  a  liar. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Sept.  29,  1943 :  “President  Roo^ 
velt  claimed  top  attention  with 
his  blistering  criticism,  voiced  at 
his  afternoon  press  conference, 
of  the  McCormick  -  Patterson 
press  and  others  which  have 
solemnly  written  that  Gen.  Mar 
shall  was  about  to  be  ‘kicked  up¬ 
stairs,’  that  this  was  done  at  the 
instigation  of  powerful  interesti 
and  that  a  New  Deal  clique  wai 
trying  to  seize  control  of  the  War 
Department  for  political  pur 
poses.  In  answering  these  ru¬ 
mors  Mr.  Roosevelt  quoted  two 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  ^ 
torials  criticizing  “whisperini 
gallery  journalism.” 
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That  Priceless  Boy  of  Yours 


If  you  had  your  choice  between  your  boy  coming 
safely  home  or  your  getting  a  million  dollars,  we 
know  which  you’d  take. 

You  can’t  measure  American  boys  in  dollars.  To 
have  the  opportunity  to  bring  even  one  boy  home 
who  might  otherwise  have  fallen  on  a  foreign 
battlefield  is  a  greater  privilege  and  responsibility 
than  the  chance  to  make  1,  2,  10  or  $100,000,000. 

To  save  the  lives  of  our  boys — that’s  why  we’ve 
been  working. 

We  can  give  you  an  accounting  in  dollars  for  what 
we  did  last  year,  but  that  is  secondary.  More  im¬ 
portant  is  this  accounting  in  lives. 

In  terms  of  American  boys,  yours  and  ours,  we 
cannot  give  you  a  detailed  report.  But  we  know 
that  the  himdreds  of  scientific  aviation  instru¬ 
ments  and  controls  which  Bendix  has  developed 
and  built  have  made  safer  and  easier  the  flight, 
navigation,  and  defense  of  transport  and  battle 
planes  .  .  .  that  this  ^'Invisible  Crew”  is  help¬ 
ing  mightily  to  bring  safely  home  planes  and 
crews  that  might  otherwise  never  have 
returned. 

We  know  that  devices  created  and  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Bendix — for  carrying  commands,  giving 
alarms,  locating  targets,  and  aiming  and  firing 
guns  on  naval  and  merchant  ships  have  aided 
vitally  in  the  destruction  of  enemy  vessels  . . .  have 
helped  to  save  tons  upon  tons  of  Allied  supplies 
and  thousands  of  precious  liVes. 

We  know  that  starting,  stopping  and  steering 
equipment — originated  and  produced  by  Bendix — 
on  jeeps,  tanks  and  trucks  have  helped  these  vital 
fighting  units  to  plow  straight  through  to  their 
objectives  .  .  .  have  vastly  increased  the  survival 
chances  of  their  gallant  crews. 

We  know,  too,  that  Bendix  contributions  to  com¬ 
munications — radio,  electronics,  and  allied  fields 
— have  been  just  as  effective  in  speeding  victory 


.  .  .  just  as  helpful  in  enhancing  the  powers 
of  our  fighting  men  and  saving  their  lives. 

All  this  we  know,  and  that  is  why  we  have  been — 
and  will  be  until  Victory — interested  primarily  in 
creating  and  producing  the  sinews  of  war.  That  is 
also  why  we  prefer  to  give  you  an  accounting  first 
of  all  in  terms  of  what  we  are  doing  for  your  boy. 

But  figures,  too,  are  revealing,  and  so  we  want  you 
to  have  a  financial  accoimting  as  well.  Here  is  what 
we  have  done  with  the  funds  supplied  by  your  pur¬ 
chases  of  War  Bonds  and  government  securities, 
and  your  wartime  tax  pa3nnents: 

We  have  pyramided  production  to  thirty  times  our 
pre-war  level.  As  a  result  our  payrolls  last  year 
totalled  more  than  $198,000,000. 

Our  gross  sales,  royalties  and  other  operating  income 
for  the  same  period  amounted  to  $918,753,465 
before  making  refunds  to  the  government  amount¬ 
ing  to  $140,000,000  reflecting  efficiencies  in  manu¬ 
facturing  and  our  policy  of  reducing  our  profit 
margins  as  volume  increased. 

Our  accounted  profit  was  $14,722,704. 

What  does  this  figure  mean  in  terms  of  per  cent? 
Not  25%— not  10%— but  actually  1.79%,  or  less 
than  2%  of  net  sales. 

In  1943  we  increased  our  deliveries  to  the  Armed 
Forces  by  more  than  $400,000,000,  but  our  in¬ 
creased  profit  as  a  result  of  this  added  volume 
was  less  than  two-thirds  of  1%. 

We’re  going  to  have  a  tough  time  returning  to 
peacetime  operations  because  we  have  expanded 
so  greatly.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  the 
cost  will  be.  But  for  the  purpose,  we  set  aside  out 
of  last  year’s  earnings  $7,500,000. 

In  wartime,  we  repeat,  accounting  in  dollars  is 
secondary.  We  pledge  to  you  to  continue  our  all-out 
effort  to  bring  home  that  priceless  boy  of  yours. 


BENDIX  AVIATION  CORPORATION 

FIRST  IN  CREATIVE  ENGINEERING 

t  • 

Builders  of  the  Invisible  Crew 

I 

BENDIX  •  ECLIPSE  •  PIONEER  •  FRIEZ  •  SCINTILLA  •  STROMBERG  •  ZENITH  •  ALTAIR 

TIAM-HAUS  or  THE  lENBtX  EVUTIgN  COOTOMTMM 
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PROMOTION 

Layout  Wins  By  Nose 
In  Hot  Weather 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

THE  OLD  argument,  “which  is 

the  most  important — copy  or 
layout?’’  flourishes  in  our  office 
too,  and  every  once  in  a  while 
the  devotees  of  one  side  or  the 
other  back  us  up  against  a  table 
and  demand:  “If  you  had  to 
choose  between  a  mailing  piece 
with  good  layout  and  poor  copy 
OR  poor  layout  and  good  copy, 
which  would  you  take?” 

Now  that’s  rather  like  being 
asked  if  you  would  prefer  to  be 
hanged  or  shot,  so  we  always 
reply  that  while  we’ve  seen 
many  pieces  with  attractive 
layout  so  fluffy  in  their  copy  as 
to  leave  no  permanent  impres¬ 
sion,  we’ve  probably  seen  more 
with  possible  copy  rendered  un¬ 
interesting  by  lack  of  layout 
imagination  and  ability. 

Colored  Woodcuts 

“Classics  in  Classified”  which 
H.  B.  Kerr,  acting  promotion 
director  of  the  New  York  Times, 
sent  us  recently,  is  a  lively 
by  10  inch  booklet  which  is  a 
perfect  example  of  layout  au¬ 
dacity  combined  with  copy 
smoothness.  Color  is  used  start¬ 
lingly  in  red,  yellow  or  green 
tone  backgrounds  for  pages  on 
which  various  colored  woodcuts 
of  a  quaint  appearance  disport 
themselves  —  elephants,  Peruvi¬ 
an  child  mummies,  a  dead  Napo- 
lc|on,  bulls  and  China  shops, 
Siamese  dancers,  handcuffs  and 
wooden  Indians. 

What  all  this  circus  could 
have  to  do  with  classified  adver¬ 
tising  was  the  chief  impulse  that 
made  us  devour  the  type,  and 
we  were  not  disappoint,  be¬ 
cause  the  type  fill^  our  curi¬ 
osity  pleasantly  and  without 
“reaching  ’way  back”  as  many 
pieces  do.  This  booklet  is  well 
worth  examining,  because,  while 
beyond  the  cost  range  of  most 
newspapers,  it  should  be  a  lively 
fountain  of  inspiration  to  jaded 
minds.  It’s  also  splendid  hot 
weather  reading. 

While  we’re  on  the  subject  of 
superb  layouts,  we're  going  to 
hop  all  the  way  across  the  con¬ 
tinent  to  Los  Angeles,  where 
Bob  Swensson  of  the  Times  con¬ 
sistently  brightens  the  post 
office.  The  most  vivid  recent 
offering  is  titled,  “You  Can’t  Say 
We  Weren’t  Tempted”  and  the 
cover  in  lively  line  sports  a  nude 
flaming-haired  Eve  standing  half 
way  behind  a  tree  and  being 
offered  a  red  apple  by  a  green 
serpent.  ( Eve  has  green  eyes 
too.)  The  little  four-page  leaflet 
is  only  5V4  by  8  inches  and, 
while  the  typography  inside  is 
not  quite  as  enticing  as  the  cov¬ 
er,  it  does  a  well  written  job  of 
explaining  WHY  the  Times  de¬ 
cided  to  cut  advertising  rather 
than  news  or  circulation  when 
forced  by  paper  rationing. 

In  a  very  opposite  vein  is  “63 
Years  of  Keeping  Up  With  the 
Times,”  in  which  notable  front 
pages  from  1881  until  today  are 
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reproduced.  As  mentioned  pre¬ 
viously,  we  are  always  suckers 
for  these  miniatures,  but  in  this 
case  shooting  straight  line  would 
have  been  better  than  halftone 
for  readability.  We  wonder  how 
many  other  people  try  to  read 
the  most  pee-wee  type  just  to 
see  if  they  can? 

Finally  the  Times  trade  paper 
ads  which  feature  public  events 
at  which  pulling  power  is 
demonstrated  are  again  filled 
with  human  interest,  well 
written  and  attractive  looking. 
We  wonder  at  this  point,  how¬ 
ever,  why  more  newspapers 
don’t  run  advertising  result  stor¬ 
ies  interestingly  displayed  in 
their  trade  paper  ads.  The 
speech  of  the  gentleman  from 
Procter  &  Gamble  recently  sug¬ 
gests  that  we  may  be  considered 
swell  fellows  but  not  very  eco¬ 
nomically  resultful  in  some  im¬ 
portant  quarters. 

Pamper  the  Dog  Doye 
It’s  hard  to  sit  at  the  desk  in 
July  and  read  mailing  pieces 
such  as  those  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel  keeps  sending — 
views  of  motor  boats  zipping 
around  some  of  Tennessee’s 
newest  lakes  with  green-crested 
mountains  stacking  up  behind. 
Fortunate  indeed  is  the  news¬ 
paper  whose  promotion  can  tap 
this  natural  human  desire  to  get 
away  from  it  all.  Might  we  sug¬ 
gest,  that  this  offers  an  un¬ 
matched  opportimity  for  the 
Knoxville  paper  to  print  up  a 
good  map  of  the  region,  ani¬ 
mated  slightly,  to  let  us  know 
more.  We’re  suckers  for  inter¬ 
esting,  accurate  maps.  This  type 
of  promotion  also  works  two 
wayS| — it  sells  the  outsider  and 
convinces  the  native  that  his 
local  newspaper  is  helping  boost 
his  region. 

More  Layout  and  Art  Beauty 

THE  New  York  World-Telegram 
is  using  a  new  promotion  mail¬ 
ing  piece  series  of  eleven  or 
more  monthly  rough  paper  four- 
page  leaflets  sent  to  a  selected 
merchandising  list,  creating  good 
feeling  with  buyers  and  stressing 
women  buyer  readership  of  the 
W.-T.  They  contain  extremely 
attractive  art  by  Dora  DeVries, 
good  copy  and  typography,  and 
are  prepared  by  L.  E.  McGivena 
&  Co.,  Kenneth  Greene  in  charge 
of  the  account.  The  pieces  are 
designed  to  do  a  specialized  job 
and  might  or  might  not  suggest 
ideas  to  newspapers  elsewhere. 

Boston  Trend 

THE  Boston  Post  recently  sent 
us  a  booklet  showing'  how 
business  is  coming  back  to  Bos¬ 
ton  department  stores.  The  facts 
look  reasonable  enough  but  the 
booklet  is  an  evidence  of  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  human  interest  and 
sununarization  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  figures  which  we  noted 


two  columns  ago.  It's  not  a  bad 
job;  it  does  its  work.  But  after 
the  initial  gag  on  page  one,  it’s 
pretty  solid  going  unless  you 
happen  to  be  greatly  interested 
in  the  subject.  It’s  usually  safer 
NOT  to  assume  too  much  in¬ 
terest. 

Soldier  Paper 

THE  number  of  miniature  news¬ 
papers  for  servicemen  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase  and  evidently 
they  fill  a  need,  judging  from  the 
response  in  various  quarters.  The 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
began  such  a  small  size  edition 
monthly  in  April  and  on  the  first 
issue  had  a  press  run  of  13,000. 
The  system  of  distribution  was 
peculiar  in  that  the  small  size 
paper  was  offered  free  to  all 
readers  who  would  send  in  a 
stamped,  addressed  envelope  in 
which  the  paper  could  be  mailed 
back  to  them  or  directly  on  to 
the  fighting  man.  About  90%  ad¬ 
dress^  them  to  be  sent  on  with¬ 
out  asking  to  see  them  first.  Re¬ 
quests  for  the  May  issue  were 
17,500  and  for  the  June  issue 
33,000.  Hundreds  of  letters  have 
been  coming  back  from  the 
265,000  Iowa  soldiers  and  sailors 
telling  how  much  receipt  of 
home  state  news  means  to 
them. 

Promotion  Notebook 

THE  first  issue  of  “Promotion 

Notebook,”  under  the  new  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association,  has  re¬ 
cently  arrived  in  member  hands 
and  contains  much  useful  ma¬ 
terial,  going  into  the  “how”  of 
events  as  diverse  as  the  Omaha 
World-Herald’s  community  sings 
and  the  Minneapolis  Star-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Tribune’s  classes  for  new 
girl  employes.  Editor  is  Pierre 
Martineau  who  is  also  treasurer 
of  NNPA.  Non-members  of  the 
Association  would  no  doubt  find 
him  glad  to  supply  sample  copies 
if  they  would  write  him.  The 
publication  comes  out  regularly 
and  is  kept  on  file  by  members  as 
they  get  it. 

Another  contemplated  NNPA 
activity  is  the  assembling  of 
practical  points  from  conven¬ 
tion  notes  of  the  past  several 
years. 

Business  Week  Reprint 
AS  an  illustration  of  neat  minia¬ 
ture  reproduction  of  letters  to 
the  editor,  may  we  recommend 
a  recent  piece  from  Business 
Week  containing  requests  from 
readers  for  reprints  of  “Men  in 
Metals”  which  recently  appeared 
in  that  magazine? 

Among  newspapers  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  is  particularly  active 
in  reprints. 

Movie  Discussion  Next 

IN  THE  next  column  we  will  get 

into  discussion  of  getting  your 
money’s  worth  out  of  a  news¬ 
paper  movie.  If  you  have  any 
comments  in  advance  we’ll  be 
pleased  to  have  them. 

■ 

W.  A.  White  Program 

'nie  “Cavalcade  of  America” 
radio  program  of  Monday,  July 
10,  over  the  NBC  network,  will 
honor  the  late  William  Allen 
White,  editor  of  the  Emporia 
(Kan.)  Gazette. 


Maintenance 
Ordered  on 
Wosh'ton  Star 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Stv 
has  been  ordered  by  the  Dtih 
Newspaper  Commission  of  tht 
National  War  Labor  Board  (o 
incorporate  a  maintenance  tf 
membership  clause  in  its  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Washington  Nem- 
paper  Guild.  A  union  deniud 
for  dues  check-off  was  denlei 

The  maintenance  of  membor 
ship  directive  was  passed  ove 
the  protest  of  J.  A.  Griffin,  in¬ 
dustry  member  of  the  Commk 
Sion,  who  charged  that  it  con¬ 
stitutes  unlawful  comiMiUoo 
against  both  the  publisher  and 
employes,  and  is  a  clear  violation 
of  the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
a  free  press. 

He  claimed  that  at  the  time  of 
the  signing  of  the  original  con¬ 
tract  both  parties  understood 
that  the  Star  had  agreed  to  sign 
the  contract  providing  its  execu¬ 
tion  might  be  final  and  bindi^ 
The  Commision  should  not  non 
insert  further  clauses,  he  said 
Hostility  Claimed 

In  support  of  its  membership 
maintenance  demand  the  guild 
claimed  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  management,  stating  that  it 
had  been  threatened  with  loa 
of  privileges  not  included  in  & 
guild  contract  whenever  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  management 
were  attempted. 

It  points  out  that  mainte¬ 
nance  of  membership  has  rare); 
been  denied  to  a  union  by  the 
War  Labor  Board  except  as  that 
union  had  a  record  of  irre^XMMi- 
bility. 

In  its  statement  to  the  Com¬ 
mission,  the  management  denied 
it  had  ever  been  hostile,  grudg¬ 
ing,  or  vindictive  in  its  dealings 
with  the  guild,  or  that  it  had 
ever  sought  retaliation  again! 
guild  members  for  their  artivi- 
ties. 

F.  S.  Deibler  was  the  public 
member  of  the  Conrunission,  and 
Sam  B.  Eubanks  labor  member. 

■ 

Carriers  Win  Trip 

Twenty-five  topflight  carriers 
for  the  Kenosha  (Wis.)  New. 
were  guests  of  the  daily  on  i 
tour  of  Chicago,  including  sight¬ 
seeing,  subway  ride,  basebill 
game,  etc.,  under  supervision  of 
W.  H.  Schulte,  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  the  oceans 


HOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 

will  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  customers 

HOLMEN’S  PAPER  MILLS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 
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BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


Asleep  in  the  deep  with  a  jeep! 

Some  jeeps  fly  and  some  jeeps  float  — 
but  this  one  was  a  deep-sea  diver. 

The  crew  of  a  U.  S.  submarine  took 
it  from  a  pier  at  Pearl  Harbor.  They 
stowed  tires  and  engine  inside  the 
sub,  lashed  the  rest  to  the  deck,  and 
rambled  all  over  —  and  under  —  the 
Pacific.  But  with  so  little  time  ashore 
to  enjoy  the  jeep,  they  finally  swapped 
it  to  a  destroyer  for  three  gallons  of 
ice  cream! 

Such  a  price  for  a  prized  possession 
shows  how  much  service  men  like  ice 
cream. .  Like  the  Marine  who  wrote 
from  his  jungle  foxhole  that  he  wanted 
ice  cream  three  times  a  day  every 
day  after  the  war  —  or  the  report  that 


Americans  in  Tunisia  rate  ice  cream  as 
next  best  to  a  date  with  a  pretty  girl! 

Fighting  men  may  eat  ice  cream  just 
because  it’s  good.  But  the  nutrition 
experts  regularly  include  it  in  service 
menus  because  it’s  also  a  valuable  food, 
rich  in  vitamins  and  calcium. 

Today,  of  course,  the  ice  cream  sup¬ 
ply  is  limited  by  the  world-wide  need 
for  milk,  cream,  butter  and  cheese. 
But  if  you’ll  be  content  with  your  fair 
share,  you  can  still  enjoy  it. 

For  our  part,  we’ll  continue  and  en¬ 
large  the  program  of  research  that  has 
constantly  improved  the  quality  of  ice 
cream  —  and  has  developed  so  many 
other  useful  and  satisfying  products 


from  milk  —  nature  s  most  nearly  per¬ 
fect  food. 

Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better 
understanding  of  dairy  products  as 
human  food  .  .  .  as  a  base  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products  and  ma¬ 
terials  ...  as  a  source  of  health  and 
enduring  progress  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  .imerica. 
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Better  Sleep  Gadget 
Needs  Newspaper  Ads 


By  Frank  E.  F«hlman 

(Mo.  90  ia  a  ■ori— ) 
WHEM  Americans  meet,  they 

almaat  always  confine  their 
greetl^  to  one  of  two  saluta¬ 
tions;  “Hello,  Tom,  how  ore 
you?”  or  “Hello,  Tom,  did  yon 
ever  see  such  weather?”  Nine 
timea'  eut  of  ten  when  Tom  is 
asked  “Etow  arc  you?”  he  says 
either  “Fine,”  or  “Not  so  hot,  I 
didn’t  sleep  very  well  last 
night.” 

Poets  and  song  writers  have 
for  ages  told  us  about  "Sleep, 
sweet  sleep,”  but  a  whale  of  a 
lot  of  us  continue  to  toss  and 
tumble  around,  trying  to  find  a 
comfortable  position  on  a  worn 
out,  lopsided  mattress,  with  a  set 
of  sagging  springs. 

For  years,  our  osteopath  and 
chiropractor  friends  have  urged 
us  to  get  our  spines  straightened 
out.  Few  of  XU  realize  that 
more  than  half  of  all  the  two 
billion  people  in  this  world 
sleep  on  a  hard  floor,  that  may 
or  may  not  have  a  rug  or 
blanket  between  the  body  and 
the  floor — that's  all. 

In  our  boyhood  days,  we 
always  looked  forward  to  the 
visit  to  grandmother  who  owned 
four  great  big,  fat  feather  beds. 
Boy!  How  we  enjoyed  falling 
into  those  mushy,  asthma-breed¬ 
ing  contraptions.  We  were 
young,  interested  in  anything 
other  than  the  hard  straw-filled 
bags  used  on  our  farm  beds. 

New  Gadget  Catching  On 

In  the  famous  old  Lewis  & 
Conger  store,  located  at  44th  St. 
and  Ml  Ave.,  in  New  York,  may 
be  found  dozens  of  things  that 
are  supposed  to  aid  those  who 
never  get  a  good  night’s  sleep. 
Some  of  them  give  you  a  real 
laugh,  such  as  the  device  to 
lessen  the  blows  of  a  room  mate 
who  snores  all  night.  Blinders, 
like  those  we  lued  to  put  on  our 
horses  are  offered;  and  trick 
window  shades;  lamps  that 
throw  a  small  light  on  your 
book;  and — the  biggest  seller  of 
them  all — different  sizes  and 
kinds  of  boards  that  are  placed 
between  the  mattress  and  the 
springs  of  the  bed. 

From  our  own  investigation, 
we  learn  that  the  basic  idea  of 
the  sleeping  board  cannot  be 
patented.  It’s  one  of  those  things 
that  can  be  made  in  your  own 
basement,  or  you  can  have  any 
carpenter  make  one  or  more  of 
them  for  all  your  beds.  The 
average  person  isn’t  likely  to 
make  boards  for  his  own  use; 
yet  we  see  no  reason  why  some 
local  lumber  yard  could  not  be 
sold  the  idea  of  supplying  the 
boards,  cut  to  different  sizes, 
somd  to  fit  single  beds,  others 
for  double  beds. 

Another  campaign  might  be 
sold  to  a  local  hardware  store. 
A  small  kit  of  tools  such  as  a 
saw,  nails,  hammer,  and  the 
rou^  lumber  might  be  sold  as 
a  unit. 

Another  campaign  might  be 
.sold  to  a  furniture  store.  Prac¬ 


tically  all  of  these  stoves  have 
in  their  catalog  files,  oAerlngs 
of  manufacturers  to  supply  b^ 
boards,  ready  for  use.  Some  of 
these  boardis  ave  made  with 
three-ply  veneors;  others  are 
made  in  three  sctlons  with 
hinges,  and  can  be  carried  like 
a  suitcase.  Tea,  many  travid- 
ing  men,  with  “tricky”  saero- 
iliacs  now  carry  these  boards 
from  town  to  town,  insert  them 
every  night  between  the  springs 
and  mattresses  of  the  hotel  beds 
on  which  they  sleep. 

Copy  Anglee 

In  suggesting  (he  copy  angles, 
we  know  that  we  are  “sticking 
our  heads  way  out,”  but  there  is 
now  enou^  evidence  in  print, 
and  enou^  persons  using  this 
new  sleep  gadget  to  let  users  at 
least  make  a  choice  in  the  kinds 
of  “underpinning”  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  sleep  on  from  now  on. 

From  two  specialists — one  a 
chiropractor,  the  other  an  osteo- 
path-^>lus  our  own  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  we  believe  that  head¬ 
lines  such  as  those  below  can 
be  used  to  sell  to  many  persons 
the  idea  of  using  a  bed  board 
inserted  between  the  mattress 
add  springs. 

We  do  not  say  that  these  head¬ 
lines  are  the  best;  we  offer  them 
only  as  guideposts  for  those 
salesmen  who  decide  to  sell 
some  persons  in  their  markets  a 
continuous  campaign.  Headlines 
like  these,  plus  a  simple  state¬ 
ment  about  the  product,  will  sift 
out  of  your  circulation  those 
who  have  never  thought  it  im¬ 
portant  to  check  the  things  on 
which  they  try  to  sleep. 

Here  are  several  suggestions 
for  headlines:  “How  did  you 
sleep  last  night?”  “Ever  try 
sleeping  on  a  bed  board?”  “May¬ 
be  a  bed  board  will  help  you 
sleep  better.”  “Bed  boards  help 
many  to  get  good  sound  sleep.” 
“Do  you  toss  and  tumble  every 
night?”  “What  would  you  give 
for  sound  sleep  every  night?” 

From  any  furniture  store  in 
your  town,  you  can  obtain  the 
catalog  literature  supplied  by 
the  makers  of  bed  boai^s.  Read 
it  carefully,  then  write  your 
copy  just  the  same  as  the  mail 
order  houses  write  copy.  For 
years  we  have  urged  copy  writ¬ 
ers  always  to  read  first  just  what 
the  mail  order  folks  have  to  say 
about  a  product,  before  trying  to 
create  some  new  idea  about  the 
thing  that  is  to  be  advertised.  To 
our  way  of  thinking,  mail  order 
copy  writers  are  the  best  writ¬ 
ers  in  this  country.  They  must 
be  good,  because  if  their  copy 
doesn’t  sell  us,  that’s  the  end 
of  it. 

’The  Works" 

Sleeping  bed  board  copy  won’t 
interest  all  of  your  subscribers, 
but  those  it  does  interest  should 
be  given  “the  works.”  You  must 
sell  them  the  article  that  is  to 
produce  the  sound  sleep  the 
prospect  has  been  looking  for. 

Of  course  the  easiest  way  to 


get  really  “hot”  on  the  idea  of 
selling  such  a  campaign,  is  to 
immediately  purchase  one  of 
these  new  gadgets  and  try  it  out 
on  yourself  or  other  members  of 
your  family.  It  either  works  or 
it  doesn’t.  A  week  will  tell  the 
story  with  the  average  person. 
Our  experience  has  sold  us  the 
idea  that  many  who  have  u^ss^ 
their  40th  birthday  are  inunedi- 
ate  prospects.  They,  above  all 
others,  need  8  hours  of  soimd 
sleep  every  night.  As  we  grow 
older  we  need  less  food,  and 
many  of  us  need  l^ss  sleep;  but 
unless  our  sleep  is  sound  and 
undisturbed,  we  awaken  feeling 
pretty  grouchy. 

We  mention  this  definite  age 
group  for  this  reason.  Dir^ 
your  advertisingat  older  people, 
not  youngsters.  They  tear  around 
all  day  and  can  sleep  on  any¬ 
thing.  Not  so  with  the  oldster. 
He  must  “baby  himself”  in  many 
ways,  and  one  of  the  newest 
ways  is  to  give  himself  a  “sleep¬ 
ing  break"  on  a  bed  that  has  a 
bed  board  between  the  mattress 
and  springs. 

It’s  only  a  question  of  time 
until  some  store  in  your  market 
will  be  advertising  this  new 
sleep  aid.  So  why  not  get  the 
first  one  started  now.  Small  ads 
on  the  women’s  pages  and  sports 
pages  will  do  the  job— i/  they 
are  run  two  or  three  times  a 
week. 

■ 

Los  Angeles  Dailies 
Run  War  Bond  Shows 

In  order  to  help  Los  Angeles 
retail  stores  attain  their  War 
Bond  quotas  during  the  Fifth 
War  Loan  Drive,  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Downtown  Biuiness  Men’s 
Association  and  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  staged  a  “Military- 
Musical  War  Bond  Show”  at 
Hollsrwood  Bowl  on  the  night  of 
July  4.  No  tickets  were  sold, 
admission  being  by  purchase  of 
War  Bonds.  All  expenses  were 
borne  by  the  'Times. 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  in 
cooperation  with  600  motion  pic¬ 
ture  theaters  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  concluded  this  week  its 
campaign  to  sell  500,000  War 
Bonds  of  various  denominations 
between  June  18  and  July  8. 

Under  an  arrangement  with 
the  theaters,  purchasers  of  bonds 
witnessed  private  preview  show¬ 
ings  of  pictures  from  major  stu¬ 
dios,  saw  motion  picture  stars 
in  person  on  the  stage  and  at¬ 
tended  network  radio  broad¬ 
casts,  stage  shows  and  other  en¬ 
tertainment.  Bonds  had  to  be 
purchased  in  order  to  qualify 
for  admission  to  these  special 
shows. 

In  addition  to  daily  publicity 
stories  in  the  Examiner’s  news 
columns,  public  participation 
was  stimulated  by  20  “Examiner- 
Theater  5th  War  Loan  Mobile 
Units”  which  daily  visited  indus¬ 
trial  plants,  group  picnics, 
church  gatherings  and  residen¬ 
tial  areas  offering  full  facilities 
for  Bond  purchasers. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  week 
of  the  campaign,  more  than  50% 
of  the  quota  of  a  half-million 
Bonds  h^  been  sold,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  by  Dave  Brandman,  Ex¬ 
aminer  promotion  manager. 
Final  results  have  not  yet  been 
tabulated. 


Navy  Men  Like 
Moinsheet  from 
Bow  to  Stem 

The  most  popular  reading  mt. 
ter  at  one  of  our  large  nanl 
training  establishments  is  not 
the  daily  comic  strips  or  the 
hometown  paper.  It’s  the  Msk- 
sheet,  the  weekly  of  the  U.  g 
Naval  Training  (>nter  at  Bidir 
bridge,  Md. 

Althou^  Malnsheet  is  the  ofr 
cial  publication  of  the  cenkt. 
the  fiag  doesn’t  say  that  it  is.  AO 
you  learn  there  is  thik  it  ii 
“published  weekly  without  coa 
to  Government,  from  Wel^ 
funds.”  ’The  commandant  or 
center  commander.  Cap!  C.  F. 
Russell,  and  the  editor,  Lieot 
Kenneth  Grotty,  who  is  public 
relations  officer,  thiiris  “officiaT 
is  too  forbidding  a  word. 

4  Columns,  10  Pages 

Mainsheet  is  a  fonr-columa 
ten-page  job  with  an  overaO 
page  size  of  9Vfe  by  12V4.  iW 
are  no  column  rules.  Bust 
stories,  always  in  boldface  type, 
are  not  really  boxes  but  double- 
ruled  on  top  and  bottom  only. 
The  pages  are  numbered  Navy 
style,  which  gives  the  printoi 
the  willies  more  often  than  not 
It’s  probably  the  only  servkt 
paper  to  sequence  its  folios  ii 
that  manner.  From  pages  1  to 
10:  Bow,  port  bow,  ^rboud 
bow,  forward  of  beam,  star 
boaurd  beam,  port  beam,  abaft 
the  beam,  port  quarter,  star 
board  quarter,  steni. 

When  stories  are  jumped  from 
bow  on  page  one,  they  alwayi 
run  over  to  the  back  page,  stern. 
Stories  on  inside  jmtm  neve 
have  cauryover.  On  m  jump, 
they  are  not  “continued  on  back 
page”  but  “cast  astern.”  On  the 
back-page  nmover  the  slug  ii 
“continued  from  bow.” 

There  is  no  war  news  in 
Mah^eet.  'This  is  left  to  (II 
the  orientation  program  and  (2) 
the  Plan  of  the  Day,  issued  daily 
by  the  office  of  the  assistant 
commandant  and  posted  all  over. 
But  the  paper  goes  in  for  the 
latest  developments  in  the  art 
of  war,  many  of  the  items  beini 
culled  from  the  official  maga¬ 
zines  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel. 

Among  its  many  popular  fea¬ 
tures  are  gossip  columns;  advice 
to  the  lovelorn;  personality 
sketches,  and  the  comic  strp 
character  “Eustace,”  who  b 
always  being  pushed  aroimd. 

Main^eet’s  office  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  building  is  a 
cramped  14  by  14  affair  whid 
looks  like  a  busy  'phone  booth. 
When  all  of  its  17  people  are  on 
hand,  half  of  them  are  obliged 
to  .stand  up.  There  are  seven 
typewriters,  most  of  them  badly 
battered,  dispelling  the  idea  that 
the  service  can  obtain  anything 
it  desires,  to  the  “detriment"  of 
civilians.  The  staff  does  a  bug 
business  with  such  extra  dutiei 
as  tips  on  housing;  lost  ^ 
found,  and  general  information. 

The  three  photographers  have 
their  own  laboratory,  in  a  budd¬ 
ing  nearly  half  a  mile  away 
The  print  ^op  is  in  a  small 
plant  at  Havre  de  Grace,  abost 
eight  miles  distant. 
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IF  YOU  TAKl  A  NfW  CNOLAND  VACATION  THIS  YEAR 


■t,..  "'V:; 


Look  Around  You! 


HERE’S  AN  IDEA  for  combining  business  and  pleasure 
that  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

Maybe  you  and  your  family  are  one  of  the  many  thousands 
who  will  be  taking  well-earned  vacations  at  New  England’s 
mountains  or  beaches,  this  Summer.  Well — while  you’re 
with  us.  treat  yourself  to  a  good  look  around.  Talk  to  peo¬ 
ple  .  .  .  ask  questions. 

GET  OFF  THAT  HOTEL  PORCH  ...  hop  a  train,  ride  a 
bus  .  .  .  get  a  look  at  industry.  Learn  what’s  behind  New 
England’s  prosperity  .  .  .  get  yourself  some  first-hand  cues 
on  what’s  in  the  cards  for  post-war. 

Our  hunch  is  that  the  most  significant  thing  you’ll  discover  - 
is  that  New  England’s  stability  is  more  rock-ribbed  than 
ever.  Especially  the  all-important  reconversion  picture. 
Many  plants  here — the  great  machine  tool  industry,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  have  no  real  reconversion  problem.  They're  going 
right  on  making  machine  tools  just  as  they  <dway$  have. 

We  doubt  if  there’s  any  spot  in  the  country  where  so  many 
plants  are  so  well  favored — able  to  move  right  in  their  stride 
from  war  goods  to  peace-time  products  ...  in  the  same  plants, 
with  the  same  machinery,  and  the  same  skilled  manpower. 
Only  the  customers  have  changed. 

A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  SELL  THINGS  is  where  people 
make  things.  That  means  Busy  New  England.  And  a  good 
way  to  sell  things  is  via  newspapers  .  .  .  yes.  New  England's 
great  network  of  newspapers. 


Better  get  busy  . . . 
in  Busy  NEW  ENGLAND 


Sell  ALL  New  England 

Are  you  in  all  the  New 
England  markets  its  profit¬ 
able  for  you  to  sell?  Check 
your  list  against  this  one. 
These  papers  should  be 
wOTking  for  you  .  .  . 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  Nawt  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  MonHor-Patriot  (E) 

Kaana  Santinal  (E) 

Mancbaitar  Ualoa  Laadar  (MAE) 

VERMONT 

Barra  Tlmat  (E) 

Banaingtoa  Baaaar  (E) 

Bartia^ofl  Fraa  ProM  (M) 
MASSACHUSEHS 
Bavariy  Ttrna*  (E) 

Bottoa  Oloba  (MAE) 

Boaton  Globa  (S) 

Bocton  Pott  (M) 

Boaton  Poat  (S) 

•aataa  Rocom  A  Antarleaa  (MS) 

Boaton  Sunday  Advortlaar  (S) 

Brockton  Entarpriao-TImoa  (E) 

Capo  Cod  Siandard-Ttmoa. 

Hyaaaia  (E) 

Pall  RWm  Hwald  Nowa  (E) 

Fi1«kborg  SMtInal  (E) 

HavoaWH  Gaaatto  (E) 

Lawraoca  Eagla-Trlboao  (ME) 

Naw  ladterd  Sanday  Standard-TImoa 
(S) 

Nw  Badfead  Standard  Tlaiaa  (E) 

North  A  donna  Traaacript  (E) 

PKtiSatd  Aorkahira  Eagla  (E) 

Salam  Na«a  (E) 

Taunton  Gaiatta  (E) 

WaHham  Noart  Trtbuno  (E) 

Worcaator  Talogram  and  Evan  hag 
Gaaotto  (MAE) 

Worcaator  Sunday  ToUgram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Paartuckot  Ttnaoa  (E) 

Waat  Warwicli  PBartuiat  VaUay  Daily 
Tinaai  (E) 

Wooniockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgaport  Poat  (S) 

Bridgoport  Poat-Taiogram  (MAS) 

Danbury  Nowt-nnaot  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S)  ’ 

Maridan  Journal  (E) 

Maridon  Racord  (M) 

Naar  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Noar  Haaron  Raidatar  (EAS) 

Naar  London  Day  (E) 

NoraraHi  Hour  (e) 

Norarkb  BaiIMn  and  Racord  (MAE) 
Watarbany  Rapubilean  A  Anraoracao 
(MAE) 

Watorbury  RapuMican  A  Anaoricoo 
(EAS) 
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Intertype  announces  a 

TRANSPARENT  Magazine 


For  the  first  time  you  con  see  what 
is  inside  of  a  magazine  and  get  a 
quick  check  on  the  supply  of  mat¬ 
rices  in  the  magazine  at  all  times. 
You  can  even  see  the  reference 
marks  on  them.  Made  of  aluminum 
and  the  amazingly  light,  tough 
Plexiglas  developed  for  use  on 


America's  bombers  and  fighters,  it 
is  the  lightest  magazine  ever  built 
by  Intertype.  This  "Featherweight" 
Magazine,  which  combines  see- 
through-ability  with  durability,  is 
one  indication  of  important  devel¬ 
opments  to  come,  postwar,  from... 
INTERTYPE,  Brooklyn  2,  New  York. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  SECTION 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

SUITE  1700  TIMES  TOWOL  •  NEW  YOBE  •  42ND  STBEET  AND  BBOADWAY 


Jays  Newspapers  Must  Improve 
Appearance  and  Appeal 

By  Leon  Link 

Production  Manager,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


SHAPE  of  things  to  come,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Leon  Link,  production 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Daalar,  is  that  newspapers — after 
tha  war — will  have  to  make  great 
Improvements  in  their  physical  ap¬ 
pearance  and  appeal,  if  the  great 
American  newspaper  is  to  hold  its 
place  in  the  sun  against  the  light 
of  stellar  competition.  At  the  re¬ 
cant  44th  annual  convention  of 
the  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  in  St.  Louis,  Mr. 
Link  discussed  "How  we  are  fixed 
mechanically  for  the  duration  and 
what  we  can  look  forward  to  after 
the  war."  Herewith  is  a  digest  of 
his  talk. 


IT  IS  not  too  early  to  begin  part  of  the  ii 
serious  planning  for  the  im-  gram, 
proved  newspaper  of  tomorrow  Boffor 

that  will  come  after  the  war.  Press  buildei 
The  starting  point  in  this  im-  better  presses  i 
provement  must  be  the  decision  ^ew  designs  o 
to  use  better  paper  and  better  as  mated 

ink  after  the  war  when  both  can  Builders  of  ster 
be  available.  It  will  cost  more,  have  a  number 
it  wiU  be  worth  more  and  I  be-  the  experiment 
lieve  the  reader  and  the  adver-  jc  onnsiderable 
tiser  will  be  wiUing  to  pay  for  improveme 

more.  _ - _ 

I  have  heard  and  I  have  read  _  ■  • 

a  number  of  speeches  by  editors  fcY|||  ■||||f 
and  publishers  who  have  talked  LAIflBIII  J 
at  length  about  that  better¬ 
appearing  newspaper  of  tomor-  All  J 

row.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  IjY  AM  P 
that  these  editors  and  publishers  I 
are  convinced  that  the  improve-  p  m*- 

raent  is  not  only  necessary,  but 
is  important  to  the  continued  Art  Dire 

success  and  populanty  of  news- 

.  .  MR.  MEYERS 

.  portfofh. 

One  of  these  days  we  are  going  _  ^  , . 

to  need  a  better  looking  product  Conference  of  f 
to  sell  to  the  advertiser.  The  lend, 
quality  of  pnnting  and  general 
appearance  of  all  newspapers  mitwcpapfr 

must  be  improved.  No  one  news-  „ 

paper  sete  the  standard.  Tlie  *  ' 

appearance  of  newspapers  gen- 
erally  is  pretty  much  the  con- 
trolling  factor.  National  adver- 
tilers  do  not  place  accounts  with 
■  large  number  of  newspapers 
b««use  a  few  are  good.  The  they  re  doing  s 
ability  of  the  large  number  to  **• 
do  the  job  is  to  the  advantage  This  evolutir 
of  the  industry.  Your  newspaper,  art  started  a  re 
by  its  appearance,  can  contribute  paper  engravir 
to  a  higher  standard,  or  it  can  the  rising  tide 
contribute  to  lowering  the  art  which  was  I 
standard.  engraving  roon 

The  American  Newspaper  Pub-  the  polite  re 
Ushers  Association  mechanical  9  A.M. — MUSI 
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department  has  appointed  a  re¬ 
search  committee.  Necessity  for 
such  research  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  members  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  for  years.  The  job  cannot 
be  done  on  hot  air — it  will  re¬ 
quire  money.  The  support  given 
this  committee  may,  in  a  way, 
indicate  how  much  interest  there 
is  among  publishers  in  improv¬ 
ing  their  product. 

Different  printing  equipment 
manufacturers  have  engaged  in 
much  research  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  particular  product. 
There  is  much  yet  to  be  done 
and  there  is  need  for  co-ordi¬ 
nated  research  that  will  involve 
all  the  machinery  and  materials 
necessary  to  producing  better  ap¬ 
pearing  newspapers.  No  matter 
how  far  all  this  research  may 
go,  it  will  not  result  in  much  im¬ 
provement  until  we  decide  to 
use  better  paper  and  better  ink. 
Research,  however,  should  be  a 
part  of  the  improvement  pro¬ 
gram. 

Boffar  Equlpmmni 

Press  builders  are  developing 
better  presses  and  there  will  be 
new  designs  offered  for  sale  as 
soon  as  materials  are  available. 
Builders  of  stereotype  machinery 
have  a  number  of  new  things  in 
the  experimental  stage  and  there 
is  considerable  study  going  into 
the  improvement  of  the  stereo¬ 


type  process  for  color  printing. 

Manufacturers  of  photo-en¬ 
graving  machinery  also  have 
something  new  and  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  quite  revolutionary  things 
to  come  from  the  camera  lens. 
Just  recently  a  new  high-speed 
film  has  been  announced  that 
may  result  in  considerable  im¬ 
provement  in  action  photog¬ 
raphy.  All  along  the  line  new 
developments  are  being  worked 
on  and  some  quite  interesting 
ones  will  be  ready  for  produc¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  the  material  sit¬ 
uation  will  permit.  How  far 
manufacturers  go  with  this  de¬ 
velopment  and  how  much  of  it 
will  be  made  is  going  to  depend 
upon  how  many  newspapers 
want  it. 

There  is  much  coming  from 
the  plastics  and  I  am  not  going 
to  be  surprised  if  one  of  these 
days  we  find  much  newspaper 
printing  done  from  plastic  plates. 
I  have  seen  some  very  fine  plas¬ 
tic  plates.  I  am  told  even  better 
plates  will  be  produced  when 
certain  critical  materials  become 
available.  We  may  be  printing 
from  zinc  plates  on  high  speed 
presses  and  there  is  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  some  of  the  basic  ma¬ 
terials  we  now  use  will  be  dis¬ 
carded  if  tests  prove  to  be  as 
satisfactory  as  some  feel  they 
will  be.  The  printing  of  better 
color  is  getting  a  great  deal  of 
attention  by  the  equipment 
manufacturers  and  every  press 
builder  is  planning  improve¬ 
ments  for  the  equipment  he 
makes. 

The  trend  of  newspapers  for 
some  years  has  been  to  larger, 
easier-to-read  news  type.  Rec¬ 
ords  will  show  that  some  news- 


Explains  Adoption  of  Kromolile 
By  All  Philadelphia  Dailies 


By  Stanl*y  Meyers 

Art  Diracter,  Philadelphia 

e 

MR.  MEYERS  delivered  tMi  re¬ 
port  to  the  recent  Mechenical 
Conference  of  the  AN  PA  in  Cleve- 
lend. 

e 

NEWSPAPER  advertising  art 
has  come  a  long  way  in  the 
past  15  years.  Today,  newspaper 
engraving  plants  are  called  upon 
to  produce  cuts  on  a  mass  pro¬ 
duction  basis  from  copy  of  maga¬ 
zine  quality  and  technique:  and 
they’re  doing  a  mighty  fine  job 
of  it. 

This  evolution  in  advertising 
art  started  a  revolution  in  news¬ 
paper  engraving.  To  cope  with 
the  rising  tide  of  this  glorified 
art  which  was  being  dumped  into 
engraving  rooms  each  night  witti 
the  polite  request  “PROOFS 
9  A.M.— MUST,”  new  methods 


had  to  be  found.  With  typical 
American  ingenuity  equipment 
manufacturers  ai^  the  en¬ 
gravers  themselves  tackled  the 
problem. 

The  first  step  forward  was  the 
development  of  the  strip  film 
camera.  This  had  the  effect  of 
speeding  up  the  gallery  and 
stripping  room  considerably,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  combinations,  but  it 
surely  put  the  art  department 
behind  the  eight  ball.  As  the 
art  work  became  more  and  more 
complicated  the  need  for  a  sim¬ 
ple,  photographic  dropout  proc¬ 
ess  grew.  Again  the  Edisons  of 
the  industry  got  busy  solving 
problems. 

In  the  midst  of  this  frenzied 
quest  for  an  easier  way  to  make 
dropouts.  Kromolite  was  bom. 
I  don’t  know  what  Harry  Crosby, 
engraving  superintendent  of  the 


papers  previous  to  the  war,  suc¬ 
cessfully  increased  circulation  as 
a  result  of  this  change.  Every 
newspaper  that  made  the  change 
did  some  bragging  about  it  at 
the  time  the  change  was  made 
and  some  used  it  as  the  basis 
for  considerable  promotion.  With 
more  than  10  million  of  our 
young  people  in  military  service, 
the  average  age  of  reading  eyes 
at  home  has  increased,  yet  some 
newspapers  are  reducing  the  size 
of  reading  matter  type  or  setting 
type  with  less  space  between 
lines.  We  are  just  kidding  our¬ 
selves  when  we  try  to  become 
convinced  that  many  of  these 
hysterical  changes  do  not  detract 
from  the  appearance  of  the  prod¬ 
uct. 

Part  of  Amarlean  Gonius 

American  genius  has  always 
been  able  to  produce  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  make  the  improved 
product.  ’That  same  genius  will 
be  able  to  make  the  machines 
and  materials  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  better-appearing  news¬ 
paper,  when  the  management  of 
newspapers  decides  it  wants  to 
make  the  newspapers  more  at¬ 
tractive. 

The  magazines  decided  some 
years  ago  to  do  a  better  job  and 
with  that  better  job,  that  more 
appealing  job  of  printing,  they 
have  enjoyed  tremendous  in¬ 
creases  in  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising.  The  machinery  was  built 
to  do  the  job  and  the  materials 
were  made  available.  They  are 
being  printed  at  high  speeds  and 
contain  page  after  page  of  at¬ 
tractive  colors.  In  numerous  in¬ 
stances,  the  reader  is  paying  an 
increased  price,  yet  the  publisher 
(Continued  on  page  55) 

New  York  Daily  News  had  in 
mind  when  he  named  the  process 
but  he  certainly  had  the  interests 
of  harrassed  newspaper  art  di¬ 
rectors  and  production  men  at 
heart  when  he  developed  it.  In¬ 
cidentally,  Harry  is  now  serving 
as  a  captain  in  the  Army  Trans¬ 
portation  Service  somewhere  in 
Australia. 

Kromolite  consists  of  four  ele¬ 
ments:  a  highlight  solution  with 
which  the  drawing  is  prepared, 
a  spray  solution  for  developing 
the  finished  drawing,  and  two 
filters  through  which  the  copy  is 
photographed  successively  on  the 
engraving  camera. 

You  merely  spray  the  tone 
areas  with  Kromolite  developer 
and  your  gradations  of  grey  turn 
to  gradations  of  yellow.  All  the 
masker  then  has  to  do  is  to  block 
out  his  blacks  on  the  line  mask. 
Spraying  and  masking  required 
only  4Vfe  minutes  against  29  min¬ 
utes  to  prepare  the  double- 
masked  conventional  drawing. 

’The  drawing  is  now  placed  on 
the  camera  copy  board  with  the 
line  mask  back.  The  operator 
inserts  a  C-5  blue  filter  in  the 
slot  in  front  of  his  lens. 

The  yellow  in  the  copy  in  com- 
( Continued  on  page  53) 


Manufacturer  Presents  View 
Ot  Mat  Shrinkage  Probiem 

By  V.  E.  Fishburn 

Vie*-Pr*sid«nt,  Burgess  Cellulose  Co. 


SUMMARY  of  a  paper  delivered 
before  the  recent  ANFA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  in  Cleveland 

• 

WHILE  .shrinkage  is  welcomed 

in  dry  mats  today  most  every¬ 
one  will  recall  that  when  the 
dry  mat  was  introduced  it  was 
condemned  because  it  gave 
shrinkage.  This  characteristic 
probably  retarded  adoption  of 
dry  mats. 

A  "dry  mat”  is  really  not  a  dry 
mat.  It  requires  water  to  give  it 
.softness  or  plasticity,  so  that  it 
can  be  molded.  As  the  moisture 
is  increased,  the  dirinkage  for 
any  given  mat  also  increases  up 
to  a  certain  point. 

The  mat  must  contain  suffi¬ 
cient  moisture  to  provide  a  soft¬ 
ness  which  will  not  injure  the 
type  and  other  material  in  ttie 
form  when  molded.  For  years 
the  dry  mat  manufacturers  were 
under  pressure  to  produce  a  mat 
which  would  give  reduced 
shrinkage.  There  is  a  limit  to 
what  can  be  done  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  cellulose  fibres.  As  a 
result,  the  standard  or  average 
shrinkage  for  years  was  about 
^  inch. 

Sfcrlakage  oa  Asset 

Economics  began  to  Dlay  a  part 
during  the  business  depression. 
Newspapers  recognized  that  mat 
shrinkage  could  be  converted 
into  an  asset  since  an  appreciable 
saving  in  newsprint  was  pos¬ 
sible.  niey  proceeded  to  in¬ 
creased  shrinkage  with  caution. 
TTie  jump  to  one-half  inch 
shrinkage  was  considered  a  big 
one.  The  arguments  were  strong 
and  loud  that  the  increase  to 
one-half  inch  materially  affected 
the  printing  or  appearance  of 
the  paper.  It  was  even  advo¬ 
cated  by  some  mechanical  men 
that  mat  manufacturers  should 
refuse  to  supply  mats  that  would 
give  more  than  one-half  inch 
shrinkage.  Unfortunately,  the 
mat  manufacturers,  like  all 
manufacturers,  are  at  the  mercy 
of  the  buyer  and  must  supply 
what  the  trade  demands. 

Experience  with  one-half  inch 
shrinkage  and  the  resulting 
economy  in  newsprint  served  as 
encouragement  to  obtain  fiu-ther 
savings  in  this  direction.  A  few 
papers  began  to  demand  and  use 
mats  with  five-eighths  inch 
shrinkage.  As  would  be  ex¬ 
pected,  what  one  newspaper 
could  do,  another  one  could  or 
wanted  to  do,  and  soon  many 
papers  were  using  mats  with  five- 
eighffis  inch  shrinkage.  There 
arose  a  general  feeling  that  mr- 
haps  this  was  the  limit,  ^e 
opinion  was  freely  expressed, 
also,  that  the  limit  had  been 
exceeded. 

The  war  and  the  recent  short¬ 
age  of  woodpul^p  have  created  a 
new  picture.  The  curtailment  of 
newsprint  has  forced  the  con¬ 
serving  of  newsprint  in  every 
manner  possible.  It  was  only  to 


be  expected  that  newspapers 
would  ask  for  increased  shrink¬ 
age  from  dry  mats.  In  the  past 
year,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
change  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  shrinkage.  More  recently, 
there  has  been  demand  for  full 
one-inch  shrinkage.  The  news¬ 
print  shortage  has  brought  about 
a  critical  situation  and  news¬ 
papers  are  willing  to  make  any 
kind  of  a  move  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  more  newsprint. 

Is  Llmlf  Reached? 

The  question  is  whether  or 
not  we  have  reached  the  limit 
in  shrinkage  and.  if  not.  what 
the  limit  is.  Those  of  you  who 
are  not  on  high  shrinkage  are 
asking  what  the  difficulties  are, 
if  any.  I  will  attempt  to  answer 
both  questions. 

There  is  no  mystery  as  to  why 
and  what  makes  a  stereotype 
dry  mat  shrink,  and  how  shrink¬ 
age  can  be  increased  and  de¬ 
creased.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
dry  mat  that  is  on  the  market 
and  in  use  today.  Stereotype  dry 
mats  are  composed  chiefiy  of 
cellulose  fibres  of  one  kind  or 
another.  The  shrinkage  that  can 
be  obtained  from  these  fibres, 
after  they  have  been  formed  into 
a  mat  on  a  paper  machine,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  hydration  to  which 
these  fibres  have  been  subjected, 
and  the  moisture  content  of  the 
mat. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  just 
what  is  meant  by  hydration.  I 
assume  that  many  of  you  have 
been  in  paper  mills  and  know 
what  beaters  are.  It  is  in  the 
beaters  where  the  pulp  is  given 
its  initial  treatment,  and  where 
it  is  prepared  for  delivery  in  the 
right  condition  to  the  paper  ma¬ 
chine.  Papermakers  have  an  old 
saying  that  "paper  is  made  in  the 
beater.”  This  is  particularly  true 
of  dry  mats.  In  the  beater,  dur¬ 
ing  the  beating  operation,  water 
is  worked  into  the  fibres.  In  the 
manufacture  of  mats  this  is  a 
very  particular  and  highly  spe¬ 
cialize  job.  It  requires  controls 
of  various  kinds  and  each  manu¬ 
facturer  has  his  own  particular 
control.  Water  is  worked  into 
the  fibres  so  that  it  becomes 
virtually  a  part  of  the  fibre  con¬ 
struction.  It  other  words,  it  is 
not  freely  held.  We  call  this 
“water  of  hydration.” 

Wafer  of  Hydrotloo 

Water  of  hydration  does  not 
leave  the  fibres  freely  and  must 
be  subjected  to  considerable  heat 
to  remove  it.  As  the  hydration 
increases,  the  difficulty  in  remov¬ 
ing  the  water  increases.  Also,  as 
we  increase  the  hydration,  we 
also  increase  the  ^rinkage  for 
any  given  moisture  content. 
There  is  definitely  a  limit  to 
hydration,  as  far  as  mats  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Greaseproof  paper,  some¬ 
times  erroneously  called  parch¬ 
ment,  is  an  example  of  a  highly 
hydrated  sheet.  Certainly,  pres¬ 
ent  equipment  would  not  permit 
the  removal  of  water  of  hydra¬ 


tion  rapidly  enough  so  that  it 
would  be  used. 

The  reference  to  “greaseproof” 
paper  also  brings  out  very 
clearly  another  characteristic 
which  develops  as  hydration  is 
increased.  As  hydration  is  in¬ 
creased,  the  piasticity  is  de¬ 
creased.  This  means,  the  mat 
becomes  harder.  The  density  of 
the  mat  is  actually  increased.  It 
is  possible  to  so  hydrate  a  sheet 
that  with  12%  moisture  it  would 
be  so  hard  that  it  could  not  be 
used;  whereas,  with  24%  it  might 
gain  sufficient  plasticity. 

The  process  of  hydration  re¬ 
quires  careful  control.  The 
amount  of  water  added  to  the 
mat  as  conditioning  moisture  can 
be  controlled  because  it  can  be 
accurately  measured.  Hydrating 
cellulose  fibres  is  really  a  com¬ 
plicated  action  and  cannot  be 
measured  like  moisture.  In  other 
words,  we  cannot  vary  the  hy¬ 
dration  of  a  mat  like  we  vary  the 
moisture  content,  even  though, 
in  both  cases,  we  are  dealing 
with  water.  We  fix  the  hydra¬ 
tion,  therefore,  for  a  given  mat 
and  then  vary  the  moisture 
content  in  order  to  vary  the 
shrinkage. 

Flbrot'  AHinltY  for  Wafer 

Cellulose  fibres  have  a  nattu^l 
affinity  for  water  which  we 
make  use  of  in  providing  shrink¬ 
age  in  dry  mats.  Dried  fibres 
will  absorb  water  up  to  the  fibre 
saturation  point.  Cellulose  fibres 
used  in  manufacturing  dry  mats 
have  a  saturation  point  of  about 
25%.  When  higher  percentages 
are  present,  the  water  is  held 
mechanically.  It  is  not  absorbed 
by  the  fibres.  As  the  fibres  ab¬ 
sorb  water,  they  swell,  and  in  so 
doing,  expand  the  mat.  As  they 
lose  moisture,  they  contract  and 
shrinkage  of  the  mat  takes  place. 
Moistiure  in  excess  of  25%,  which 
is  held  mechanically,  will  pro¬ 
vide  some  additional  shrinkage. 
For  newspaper  work,  we  are  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  the  water 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  fibres. 
It  should  be  obvious  that  with 
present  materials  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  moisture  a  mat  can  con¬ 
tain  and  still  be  worked  as  a  dry 
mat.  For  any  given  mat,  as  the 
moisture  content  increases,  the 
shrinkage  increases  at  least  up 
to  the  saturation  point  of  the 
fibres. 

In  talking  about  shrinkage  we 
are.  of  course,  talking  about  the 
shrinkage  across  the  width  of 
the  page.  We  all  know  that  a 
mat  also  shrinks  lengthwise.  The 
lengthwise  shrinkage  of  a  page 
is  about  one-half  that  of  the 
crosswise  shrinkage.  As  we  in¬ 
crease  one,  we  increase  the  other. 
In  making  paper  of  any  kind  it 
is  the  tendency  of  fibres  to  ar¬ 
range  themselves  in  a  lengthwise 
direction  because  the  fibres  are 
less  than  1%  of  the  mixture  as 
it  is  fiowed  onto  the  paper  ma¬ 
chine.  This  is  the  reason  we  get 
more  shrinkage  in  one  direction 
than  the  other.  The  control  over 
this,  for  any  given  type  of  paper 
machine,  is  very  limited. 

The  discussion  of  hydratian 
and  absorption  of  moisture  an¬ 
swers  the  question  as  to  what  the 
linrut  of  shrinkage  is  with  the 
present  materials,  as  far  as  the 
mat  manufacturer  is  concerned. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  hydration 
that  can  be  obtained.  There  is  a 


limit  to  the  moisture  that  can  be 
used  and  still  manipulate  the 
mat  as  a  dry  mat.  What  thk 
limit  is,  1  have  not  stated  in  fie. 
ures.  What  the  limit  is  for  any 
particular  newspaper  will  ^ 
termined  by  the  equipment  used 
and  the  manner  in  which  the 
mat  is  handled  in  the  stereotype 
department. 

There  is  much  more  involved 
and  the  problem  of  handling  a 
mat  to  give  %  inch  or  more 
shrinkage  is  much  more  compli¬ 
cated  than  when  handling  ^ 
inch.  The  increase  from  %  in4 
to  Vfi  inch  was  not  particul^ly 
difficuit.  The  increase  from  h 
inch  to  inch  was  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  increase  beyond  ^s-inch 
presents  a  real  problem,  and  a 
thorough  understanding  of  this 
probiem  by  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  of  newspapers  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  if  the  move  is  to 
be  successful.  There  are  some 
things  that  are  fundamental  and 
which,  if  understood,  will  save 
newspapers  and  mat  manufae 
turers  a  lot  of  headaches. 

The  most  important  point  for 
consideration  in  connection  with 
this  problem  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  slower  a  mat  is  dried, 
the  greater  will  be  the  shrink^e. 

A  mat  that  is  ailowed  to  diy  in 
the  air  will  give  more  shrinkage 
than  one  that  is  dried  on  a 
scorcher.  Any  of  you  can  prove 
this  in  your  own  plants. 
means  that  the  maximum  shrink¬ 
age  for  any  given  moisture  con¬ 
tent  can  be  obtained  only  by 
drying  slowly  and  without  hin¬ 
dering  the  shrinkage  me<±an- 
ically.  Heavy  weights  on  a 
scorcher  cover  will  retard 
shrinkage  as  will  the  vacuum  on 
a  Sta-Hi  former.  I 

Mora  Tima  Noodod  I 

Inasmuch  as  we  get  increased  [ 
shrinkage  mainly  by  increased 
moisture  and  partially  by  in¬ 
creased  hydration,  it  should  be 
obvious  that  much  more  time  is 
required  to  eliminate  the  moist¬ 
ure  than  when  less  shrinkage  is 
required.  As  we  go  beyond  H 
inch  shrinkage,  we  are  more  i 
closely  approaching  the  point  of  I 
maximum  shrinkage.  As  a  re-  i 
suit,  we  get  much  less  shrinkage  t 
in  relation  to  the  total  percent¬ 
age  of  moisture  than  we  obtained 
at  lower  moisture  contents. 

A  pre-drying  arrangement  of  I 
some  kind  is  advisable  and  al-  I 
most  necessary.  The  pre-drying 
arrangement  must  be  on  low  . 
heat  and  ample  time  given  to  | 
permit  the  mat  to  lose  quite  t 
little  of  its  moisture;  and  there  _ 
must  be  no  heavy  weights  on  the  j 
scorcher  cover  to  prevent  free  I 
shrinking.  The  extent  to  which  I 
a  mat  is  dried  in  the  pre-drying  I 
arrangement  determines  the  tern-  I 
perature  and  vacuum  to  be  used  f 
in  the  Sta-Hi  Former,  if  one  is  is  ; 
use.  The  vacuum  not  only  re 
tards  the  shrinkage  but,  if  the 
mat  contains  too  much  moisture, 
it  will  pull  the  spaces  back.  Only 
sufficient  vacuum  should  be  used 
to  position  the  mat. 

To  handle  mats  to  obtain  high 
shrinkage  requires  either  addr 
tional  scorching  equipment  to 
get  the  mats  to  the  casting  box 
in  the  same  length  of  time  h 
previously,  or  the  stereotype  de¬ 
partment  must  be  given  mote 
time.  These  are  facts  that  must 
be  faced.  If  they  are  not,  it 
means  trouble 
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IT  takes  an  extra-special  something  to  be  a  4-time  winner  in  any 
field.  In  recognition  of  this  fact  the  War  Department  has  bestowed 
a  fourth  citation  on  the  men  and-  women  of  Hoe. 

It's  that  extra  something  in  human  skill  and  will,  backing  up 
mechanical  facilities,  that  enables  our  organization  to  produce  the 
durable  precision  equipment  required  in  modern  ordnance  —  and 
to  keep  doing  it  month  after  month  on  or  ahead  of  schedule. 

For  this  record  we  owe  much  to  you,  the  publishers  of  America. 
Your  careful  maintenance  of  your  Hoe  equipment  permits  our 
greater  concentration  on  war  production. 

By  adding  this  third  star  to  Hoe's  Army-Navy  "E”  flag  Uncle  Sam 
says  — “the  Hoe  people  have  what  it  takes."  And  this  contains  an 
implicit  promise  that  you,  too,  will  have  what  it  takes  in  the  new 
fast-moving  era  that  peace  will  bring  — the  same  high-speed,  trouble- 
free  qualities  in  your  pressroom  equipment  that  Hoe  is  now  putting 
into  Victory -winning  ordnance. 
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Metals,  Materials  of  Future 
Typesetting  Machine  Discussed 


By  H.  R.  Frsund 

Chief  Engiacer,  Intertype 

• 

MR.  FREUND  delivered  this  ad> 
drett  before  the  recent  AN  PA 
Mechenicel  Conference. 


FOR  THE  past  few  years,  devel¬ 
opment  work  on  our  typeset¬ 
ting  machine,  as  on  everything 
else,  has  been  sacrificed  in  favor 
and  because  of  our  very  impor¬ 
tant  assignments  in  connection 
with  the  war  effort.  Further¬ 
more,  this  actual  development 
work  will  probably  be  further 
delayed  until  these  assignments 
have  been  brought  to  final  and 
successful  conclusions. 

When  that  time  arrives,  we 
shall  have  a  period  in  which 
vigorous  preparations  will  be 
made  everywhere  to  meet  post¬ 
war  demands  for  improved  ma¬ 
chinery.  But.  until  that  time 
arrives,  very  little  actual  work 
can  be  done. 

OevefopmMft  la  Metals 

However,  now  when  most  peo¬ 
ple  are  thinking  generally  of 
post-war  conditions  and  the  kind 
of  peace  we  must  have,  we,  of 
Intertype,  are  thinking  specific¬ 
ally  of  how  we  can  utilize  in  our 
product  some  of  the  many  ideas 
and  developments  which  have 
-been  and  are  being  created  so 
successfully  for  war  pur¬ 
poses. 

War  developments  in  metals, 
materials  and  allied  processes 
have  staggered  the  imagination. 
I  should  like  to  visualize  how 
some  of  these  developments 
could  be  utilized  in  the  design¬ 
ing  and  the  building  of  future 
composing  room  equipment  and 
how,  by  doing  so,  the  appearance 
and  the  performance  of  typeset¬ 
ting  machines  would  be  im¬ 
proved. 

I  shall  indulge  in  a  little 
“imagin-eer-ing”  and  visualize 
the  typesetting  machine  of  the 
future.  Perhaps  I  should  say  the 
typesetting  machine  of  the  near 
future,  because  in  the  design  of 
this  machine  I  shall  merely  take 
into  consideration  recent  devel¬ 
opments  in  metals,  materials  and 
processes  which  may  affect  it. 
It  should  not  take  too  long  to  put 
some  of  these  developments  into 
actual  practice. 

Cast  Iron 

Let  us  start  with  the  most 
common  of  all  materials  used  in 
the  building  of  machinery,  name¬ 
ly,  cast  iron.  Wartime  necessity 
has  led  to  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  and  adoption  of  the  most 
modern  cast  iron,  known  as 
Meehanite.  Recent  advances  in 
the  metallurgy  of  this  material 
has  resulted  in  greatly  improved 
physical  characteristics  over  the 
older  cast  irons.  The  tensile  and 
yield  strengths  have  been  in¬ 
creased  about  60%  and  the  com¬ 
pression  strength  about  50%. 

Where,  in  the  older  cast  iron, 
the  uniformity  of  structure  and, 
hence  the  physical  characteris¬ 
tics,  varied  considerably,  the  new 


Cerporatioa 

Meehanite  castings  are  held 
much  more  uniform  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Therefore,  it  is  more  de¬ 
pendable  in  structure  and 
strength. 

This  modem  cast  iron  should 
lend  itself  admirably  to  the  cast¬ 
ing  of  cams,  mold  disks,  metal 
pots  and  levers  where  resistance 
to  wear  and  distortion,  uniform¬ 
ity  of  structure,  and  a  high  ten¬ 
sile  strength  are  important  fac¬ 
tors. 

Alloyod  Stools 

Too,  there  have  been  tremen¬ 
dous  strides  made  in  alloyed 
steels  and  in  the  methods  of  heat 
treating  which  should  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  user  of 
typesetting  machines. 

The  most  recent  method  to 
stabilize  gages  and  precision  ma¬ 
chine  parts  is  a  coldtreating  ap¬ 
plication.  Formerly,  such  pai^ 
were  seasoned  by  allowing  them 
to  age  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  sometimes  years,  to  pre¬ 
vent  distortion  and  growth  after 
finishing. 

The  latest  method  is  to  subject 
these  parts  to  a  sub-zero  treat¬ 
ment.  This  cuts  down  to  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  hours  what  formerly  took 
months  and  years  to  accom¬ 
plish. 

Commercial  processes  have 
been  developed  which  complete¬ 
ly  stabilize  a  piece  of  steel  in 
about  48  hours.  This  is  done  by 
hardening  and  quenching  in  the 
usual  way  and  then  chilling  to 
minus  120  deg.  F,  The  temper¬ 
ing  of  the  parts  is  done  after  the 
freezing  process. 

This  new  treatment  promises 
to  eliminate  the  nuisance  and 
delay  a  warped  mold  or  trim¬ 
ming  knife  can  cause  and  I  don’t 
think  I  need  to  mention  what 
this  will  mean  to  you. 

Fowdorod  Mofallurgy 

Next  I  should  like  to  consider 
powdered  metallurgy.  This 
method  of  fabrication  is  used  for 
the  making  of  bearings  and 
many  varieties  of  the  smaller 
parts. 

Briefly,  the  process  consists  of 
mixing  metals  in  powdered  form. 
T^is  mixture  is  compressed  in  a 
die  under  a  pressure  of  several 
tons  per  square  inch  and  sintered 
at  a  temperaure  under  the  melt¬ 
ing  point  of  the  most  fusible  con¬ 
stituent.  Thus,  the  metallurgist 
can  now  “build”  alloys  in  end¬ 
less  conglomerations  of  struc¬ 
tures  and  constituents  and  form 
them  into  almost  any  shape  de¬ 
sired.  We  may  expect  to  find 
many  small  parts,  particularly 
those  used  in  large  quantities, 
made  of  powdered  metals  in  our 
typesetting  machines  of  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

Next,  and  of  even  greater  im¬ 
portance.  is  the  progress  made 
in  the  light  metals,  magnesium 
and  aluminum.  Tremendous  ad¬ 
vances  have  been  made  in  the 
production  and  utilization  of 
these  metals, — so  much  so, — that 
a  group  of  metallurgists  proposes 


to  call  the  present  age  the 
“Magal”  age.  Well  it  may  be 
called  that  when  one  considers 
how  extensively  these  light 
metals  are  being  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  automobiles  and  air¬ 
planes  as  well  as  cranes  and  even 
bridges. 

Although  figures  are  not  avail¬ 
able  on  the  present  output  of 
processed  aluminum  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  it  must  be  millions  of  tons 
per  year  and,  since  magnesium 
is  now  being  extracted  from  sea¬ 
water,  its  resources  are  as  big 
as  the  oceans. 

With  these  tremendous  re¬ 
sources  available  for  peacetime 
products,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be 
economic  to  use  these  light 
metals  in  place  of  cast  iron  or 
steel.  I  visualize  that  many  of 
the  larger  parts,  particularly 
those  which  make  up  the  super¬ 
structure  of  the  typesetting  ma¬ 
chine  of  the  future,  will  be  made 
of  light  metals. 

Aluminum  and  Anodising 

In  conjunction  with  parts 
made  of  aluminum,  however,  we 
must  not  forget  the  factor  of 
corrosion.  It  is  most  essential 
that  such  parts  be  provided  with 
a  corrosion-resistant  coating. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  maga¬ 
zine  plates  made  of  aluminum. 

War  developments  indicate 
strongly  that  all  parts  made  of 
aluminum  must  be  made  corro¬ 
sion-resistant  by  anodizing.  This 
is  an  electro-chemical  process 
which  prevents  corrosion  under 
all  kinds  of  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions.  There  is  not  a  single  part 
made  of  aluminum  for  war  pur¬ 
poses  which  is  not  anodized.  Un¬ 
less  magazine  plates  made  of 
aluminum  are  also  made  corro¬ 
sion-resistant  by  anodizing,  they 
will  soon  become  sticky  and  in¬ 
operative. 

Until  very  recently,  no  effec¬ 
tive  chemical  corrosion-resistant 
coating  existed  for  magnesium 
which,  no  doubt,  affected  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  this  extra  light  ma¬ 
terial  for  many  purposes.  Mag¬ 
nesium  is  less  in  wei^t  than 
aluminum. 

These  anodized  coatings  are 
said  to  stand  up  better  against 
corrosion  than  anodized  alumi¬ 
num  and  to  be  50  to  100  times 
superior  in  abrasion  resistance. 
If  this  proves  to  be  a  fact,  mag¬ 
nesium  will  take  a  major  part  in 
the  design  of  the  future  t}rpe- 
setting  machine. 

Finally  we  have  the  plastics. 
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the  so-called  "glamour  boy”  gi 
fabricating  materials  which 
through  its  use  and  publicih' 
has  grown  to  tremendous  st^ 
ture.  It  is  not  difficult  to  i®. 
agine  what  wartime  develop¬ 
ments  in  plastics  will  mean  in 
post-war  markets.  Of  all  the 
various  classifications  of  plastiei 
— from  the  bakelites  to  the  syn- 
thetic  resins,  the  acrylic  plastiei 
are  the  most  fascinating. 

These  are  better  known  under 
the  trade  names  of  Lucite  and 
Plexiglas.  The  latter,  I  under 
stand,  is  used  for  gun  turreti, 
cockpit  enclosures  and  othe 
structural  parts  of  airplanes 
They  are  also  used  for  dental 
supplies,  lenses,  and  beautiful 
jewel-like  toilet  articles. 

Their  colorless  transparency, 
their  resistance  to  weathering 
and  aging  and  chemical  rear 
tions,  make  these  synthetic 
resins  particularly  adaptable 
where  the  property  of  “see- 
through-ability,”  combined  with 
durability,  is  desired. 

Floxiglas  In  Magasinos 

To  illustrate  how  plastics  in 
sheet  form  might  be  used  in  the 
future  typesetting  machine,  I 
have  made  a  split  magazine, 
the  top  plate  made  of  sheet  Plexi¬ 
glas.  'These  sheets  come  from  the 
manufacturer  perfectly  smooth 
and  practically  100%  trans¬ 
parent.  The  channel  grooving, 
drilling  and  tapping  are  done  ai 
easily  as  on  metal  sheets.  A 
magazine  of  this  kind  gives  die 
operator  and  the  machinist  a 
complete  and  instant  check  o( 
the  matrices  in  any  channel 

Plexiglas  does  not  absorb  water 
or  oil  and  is  highly  resistant  to 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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Eiplain  Adoption 
Of  Kromolile 

continued  from  page  49 


bination  with  the  mercury  vapor 
tube  light  and  the  blue  filter 
render  all  tone  areas  so  treated 
solid  black  to  the  camera  lens, 
hence  these  areas  remain  unex¬ 
posed  on  the  film.  The  line  work 
and  the  whites,  unaffected  by  the 
filter,  are  recorded  on  the  film. 

So  much  for  the  line  expo¬ 
sure.  Now  we  must  get  the  tone 
separation  in  those  wash  areas 
which  we  blocked  out  with  the 
blue  filter.  And  we  must  re¬ 
produce  their  true  grey  values — 
as  they  appeared  before  we 
sprayed. 

With  the  halftone  screen  in 
place  we  now  drop  the  K-3  yel¬ 
low  filter  in  front  of  the  lens. 
TTiis  neutralizes  the  yellow  in 
the  copy  and  enables  the  tone 
separations  to  be  made  in  their 
correct  values.  The  line  mask 
of  course  is  flopped  over  the 
copy  for  this  and  the  flash  ex¬ 
posures,  to  protect  the  line  work 
from  the  screen. 

This  is  Kromolite,  reduced  to 
its  simplest  dimensions. 

Now  why  did  Philadelphia 
newspapers  become  so  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  this  process  and  invest 
so  much  time  and  energy  in  in¬ 
troducing  it  to  Philadelphia  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  perfecting  its  oper¬ 
ation  in  their  plants? 

I  think  Pearl  Harbor  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  greatest  single  fac¬ 
tor  in  this  decision.  Normally 
the  Philadelphia  newspaper  en¬ 
graving  departments  do  an  enor¬ 
mous  volume  of  work  because 
of  our  policy  of  furnishing  cuts 
to  retail  advertisers.  Prior  to 
newsprint  rationing,  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  receive  and  repro¬ 
duce  300  to  400  copies  per  night 
on  a  single  newspaper. 

To  handle  this  volume  required 
quite  a  staff  of  maskers  on  each 
newspaper.  Most  of  these  were 
young  men  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  25. 

Effect  of  War 

In  March  or  early  April  of  1942 
all  Philadelphia  newspapers  be¬ 
gan  to  see  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall.  Not  only  were  the  draft 
boards  putting  the  finger  on  our 
maskers — cellulose  acetate  was 
fast  disappearing  from  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  scotch  tape  was  none 

I  too  plentiful. 

I  Meanwhile,  we  all  heard  ru- 

I  mors  of  a  new  process — Kromo¬ 
lite— which  was  supposed  to 
revolutionize  our  prciduction  of 
engravings  and  take  the  drudg¬ 
ery  out  of  masking. 

So  I  sent  a  note  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  office,  describing  the 
process  and  its  apparent  advan¬ 
tages  and  intimating  that  my 
masking  staff  was  threatening 
like  dinosaurs  and  dodos,  to  be¬ 
come  extinct.  I  added  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  I  thought  the  job  was 
too  much  for  one  newspaper  to 
put  over  even  if  that  newspaper 
was  the  Bulletin,  and  that  some 
cooperative  effort  should  be 
created  among  all  the  publishers 
In  town. 

Apparently  my  contemporaries 
on  the  other  newspapers  were 
teking  the  same  line  of  action, 
for  a  week  later  a  joint  meeting 


of  art  directors,  engravers,  and 
production  men  of  all  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspapers  was  held. 
We  agreed  that  the  process 
seemed  basically  sound  and  had 
possibilities,  and  went  our  sep¬ 
arate  ways  to  test  it  thoroughly 
in  our  own  departments. 

At  the  next  meeting  we  foimd 
we  were  in  complete  agreement 
as  to  the  practicability  of  Kro¬ 
molite.  We  compared  the  results 
of  our  tests,  exchanged  ideas, 
criticisms  and  suggestions.  Out 
of  this  group  was  formed  the 
permanent  Kromolite  Conunittee 
of  the  Philadelphia  Publishers’ 
Association — and  a  finer,  more 
cooperative  group  of  newspaper 
men  has  never  worked  together. 
Through  their  untiring  efforts 
and  infinite  patience  a  practical, 
efficient  program  was  established 
that  has  made  Philadelphia  a 
100%  Kromolite  town. 

fnsfructfoRs  to  Adverfhors 

Our  opening  gun  was  a  letter 
to  all  stores  and  advertising 
agencies  describing  the  repro¬ 
ductive  advantages  of  Kromolite 
and  stating  that  on  and  after  a 
certain  date  all  new  drawings 
must  be  so  treated.  An  addi¬ 
tional  six  months  grace  was  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  use  of  old  draw¬ 
ings  in  their  files.  We  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  masking  acetate 
supplies  were  dwindling  and 
must  be  conserved  for  line 
masks  if  combinations  were  to 
continue  to  be  made.  A  folder 
was  enclosed  which  gave  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  artist  and  a  rubber 
stamp  for  marking  copy  made 
for  the  process.  Arrangements 
were  also  made  with  a  local  art 
supply  company  to  distribute  the 
hilite  solution  at  a  nominal  fee. 

Following  up  the  letter,  we 
personally  visited  all  stores  with 
large  art  staffs  and  discussed  the 
process  with  them. 

You  might  think  right  then 
and  there  everything  was  going 
to  be  all  right  and  that  any 
process  as  simple  as  the  one  I  de¬ 
scribed  a  few  minutes  ago  would 
be  a  pushover.  But  converting 
hundreds  of  artists  scattered 
over  a  city  of  two  million  peo¬ 
ple  and  making  them  see  the 
light  of  Kromolite  is  a  major 
missionary  effort. 

fossiv*  RomMokco 

Some  artists  commenced  a 
campaign  of  passive  resistance 
by  quietly  sabotaging  drawings. 
To  advertising  managers,  these 
drawings  looked  perfect  but  as 
soon  as  they  were  sprayed  at 
the  newspaper,  the  fun  began. 
The  hilite  solution  was  watered 
in  some  instances,  making  the 
yellow  so  pale  that  tones  dropped 
out  with  the  whites.  On  others 
the  tones  far  overran  the  guide 
lines  and  caused  ragged  outlines 
and  dropouts.  Some  drawings 
showed  no  highlights  at  all  when 
developed.  Many  free  lance  ar¬ 
tists  positively  refused  to  give 
up  their  opaque  techniques. 

The  process  was  new  to  cam¬ 
era  operators,  too,  and  their  in¬ 
experience  combined  with  the 
difficulties  encovmtered  with  the 
quality  of  the  drawings,  made 
things  go  badly  at  times.  Adver¬ 
tising  managers  were  dissatisfied 
with  reproductions  and  said  so  in 
no  uncertain  terms.  Some  de¬ 
manded  that  the  publishers  com¬ 
pel  their  engraving  departments 
to  return  to  masking. 


The  conunittee  vigorously  re¬ 
newed  its  efforts.  Groups  of  ar¬ 
tists  were  brought  to  newspaper 
plants  and  shown  by  newspaper 
artists  how  easily  the  drawings 
could  be  made  properly.  Many 
were  shown  the  engraving  proc¬ 
esses  required  to  make  plate 
from  Kromolited  drawings  so 
they  would  better  understand 
the  importance  of  following  our 
instructions  for  making  the 
drawings.  Many  types  of  illus¬ 
tration  board  were  tested  to  de¬ 
termine  the  one  best  suited  to 
Kromolite  reproduction. 

Handbook  for  Arfitfs 

A  new,  complete  handbook  for 
the  guidance  of  artists  was  com¬ 
piled  from  the  combined  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  of  the 
twelve-man  committee.  Para¬ 
graph  by  paragraph  it  was  edited 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  Harry 
Crosby  termed  it  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  comprehensive  treatise 
on  the  process  he  had  ever  seen. 
This  booklet  was  distributed  lib¬ 
erally  throughout  Philadelphia 
and  to  all  New  York  firms  and 
agencies  furnishing  drawings  to 
us  for  local  advertisers. 

The  next  step  we  took  is  still 
paying  big  dividends.  Every  art 
school  and  art  class  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  was  apprised  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  new  process  to  their 
students  and  a  supply  of  the 
Kromolite  handbooks  was  sent  to 
each.  Most  of  them  included  it 
in  their  curricula,  and  lectures 
were  given  to  students  when  re¬ 
quest^.  As  a  result,  practically 
every  art  school  graduate  going 
into  advertising  art  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  handles  Kromolite  like  a 
veteran. 

To  pin  the  errors  found  in 
drawings  directly  on  the  artists 
responsible  a  tag  was  designed  to 
affix  to  the  offending  drawing. 
It  enumerates  all  the  errors  that 
can  possibly  be  made  with  the 
process  and  the  masker  merely 
ticks  off  the  criticism  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  store  art  direc¬ 
tor  or  advertising  manager.  De¬ 
tailed  explanations  of  each  criti¬ 
cism  were  printed  and  distrib¬ 
uted  to  all  production  and  key 
men  on  each  newspaper  so  that 
everyone  would  tell  the  same 
story. 

At  the  Bulletin  all  drawings 
are  examined  under  a  mercury 
vapor  test  lamp  which  has  a 
blue  gelatin  windshield  in  front 
of  it.  This  enables  the  masker  to 
see  errors  at  a  glance,  just  as 
the  camera  sees  them,  and  rec- 
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tify  them  on  the  spot.  Ovemms 
are  bleached  out  accurately  and 
pale  tones  strengthened.  By 
using  lemon  yellow  opaque 
shaded  with  lamp  black  we  have 
been  able  to  deal  with  gray 
opaque  corrections  on  copies 
very  successfully. 

Unquestionably,  Kromolite,  in 
spite  of  all  the  grief  it  gave  the 
committee,  has  paid  big  divi¬ 
dends  in  Philadelphia  not  merely 
by  solving  our  masker  and  ace¬ 
tate  problems,  but  in  speeding 
up,  and  thereby  increasing  the 
production  of  our  galleries.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  days  of  double  masking, 
every  gallery  had  a  waiting  pe¬ 
riod  at  the  beginning  of  the  night 
while  the  maskers  completed  the 
first  copies,  and  they  were  never 
able  to  keep  the  cameras  going 
continuously. 

At  the  Bulletin,  we  now  get 
by  with  two  maskers  who  start 
at  6  p.m.  and  usually  have  40 
or  more  copies  ready  by  the  time 
the  gallery  starts  at  7  p.m.  It 
used  to  be  8  or  8:30  before  any 
appreciable  amount  of  copy 
reached  the  gallery  and  after 
4  a.m.  before  the  last  ones  were 
masked,  even  with  a  full  force. 
Now  it  is  very  seldom  that  these 
two  girls — ^yes,  I  finally  took  my 
own  advice  and  hired  girls — 
don’t  clean  up  by  11:30  or  mid¬ 
night.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
them  to  spray,  test,  correct,  clean 
up  and  line  mask  200  copies  in 
a  6-hour  period.  This  has  speeded 
up  the  fiats  tremendously  and 
it’s  a  pretty  tough  night  if  the 
etchers  don’t  finish  up  by  4  a.m. 
Result,  the  composing  room  gets 
a  large  i>ercentage  of  the  cuts 
back  before  all  the  type  is  set. 
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New  Bundle  Tying  Machine 
Described  by  Toronfo  Star  Man 

1 5  Bundles  Per  Minute 

Rate  of  Machine  .  .  .  Can  Go  Faster 


A  NUMBER  of  manufacturars  ara 
intaretfad  in  tha  naw  Wallace 
Balar  davalopad  in  tha  rataarch 
laboratorias  of  tha  Toronfo  (Onf.) 
Star,  and  J.  S.  Afkinton,  vica- 
pratidanf,  advitas  if  should  ba  on 
fha  markaf  shorfly  affar  fha  war. 
He  hat  furnished  fo  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  fha  followinq  datcrip- 
fiva  material  on  this  aquipmanf. 

e 

BEFORE  designing  a  Tying  Ma¬ 
chine,  we  made  a  survey;  to 
find  the  requirements  of  a  good 
bundle  and  the  machine  to  tie  it. 
These  qualifications  were: 

1.  Neat  and  compact  bundle  to 
facilitate  stacking  and  transpor¬ 
tation. 

2.  Strength  to  stand  abuse. 

3.  Tightness  to  prevent  pilfer¬ 
ing  and  offset. 

4.  Floor  space  required;  cost 
and  speed  of  machine. 

Meet  aad  Cmmpmcf 

We  found  by  test  that  a  bundle 
could  not  be  properly  tied  by 
pulling  a  wire  around  it.  First 
of  all,  the  wire  being  pulled,  cuts 
into  the  outside  papers  at  the 
comers,  and  would  not  hug  the 
bundle  on  the  four  sides.  To 
compress  a  bundle,  we  found  by 
actual  test,  requires  5,000  lbs. 
pressure.  As  the  average  wire 
or  heavy  cord  used  in  tying  is 
No.  15  gauge,  with  approximate¬ 
ly  350  lbs.  breaking  strength,  it 
is  obviously  impossible  to  exert 
enough  pressure  by  this  means, 
although  this  wire  strength  is 
more  than  sufl5cient  to  hold  a 
bimdle  after  power  compression. 
In  fact  we  have  never  had  a  re¬ 
port  of  a  wire-tied  bundle  break¬ 
ing  in  transit  or  handling.  A 
man  using  a  jute  cord  of  300  lbs. 
breaking  strain  will  often  break 
the  cord  while  tying  a  bundle. 
Tliis  is  not  done  by  direct  pull, 
but  by  jerks.  A  bundle  thus 
tied,  when  left  under  a  pile 
overnight,  has  lost  its  air  and 
has  become  loose  enough  for  a 
cord  to  be  pulled  off  with  the 
fingers,  allowing  theft  and  paper 
shifting,  which  causes  smudge 
and  offset. 

Incidentally  we  found  that  a 
loosely  tied  bundle  will  result  in 
offset  by  dropping,  whereas  a 
firmly  tied  bundle  has  no  offset. 
A  compressed  bundle  has  all  the 
air  ^rink  removed  and  all  the 
spring  of  the  paper  and  fold 
retained,  which  results  in  stored 
up  energy  to  keep  the  bundle 
tight  In  fact  we  left  a  bundle 
of  this  nature  under  eight  other 
bundles  with  a  combing  weight 
of  600  lbs.,  and  found  it  to  be  in 
perfect  condition  even  after 
three  days’  time.  This  bundle 
with  one  wire  was  pilfer-proof. 
We  have  found  that  an  end  tie 
was  absolutely  unnecessary  to 
prevent  pilfering,  one  cross-tie 
was  more  than  ample  for 
strength. 


With  different  men  tying  bun¬ 
dles,  varying  conditions  of  tight¬ 
ness  and  bundle  size  and  shape 
resulted;  whereas  with  a  com¬ 
pressed  bundle,  the  bundles  were 
uniform  in  height,  width,  and 
firmness.  This  lends  itself  to  ex¬ 
ceptionally  neat  stacking  and 
loading.  In  fact  one  of  our 
trucks  making  a  run  from  To¬ 
ronto  to  Buffalo,  a  distance  of 
about  100  miles,  increased  its 
load  from  430  to  490  bundles,  an 
increase  of  14%. 

This  load  when  containing  430 
bundles  tied  by  cord  had  con¬ 
siderable  space  left  over  in  each 
row,  which  was  not  big  enough 
to  accommodate  another  bundle, 
and  yet  left  room  for  shifting. 
With  each  bundle  compressed 
and  decreased  in  its  size,  it  made 
room  for  another  row  of  bundles, 
12  long  and  5  high,  or  60  bun¬ 
dles,  more  and  better  packed, 
thus  preventing  the  load  from 
shifting  In  transit. 

A  tight  wire  discourages  the 
use  of  the  wire  as  a  grip  and  fur¬ 
ther  insures  better  handling. 

We  made  various  tests  of  dif¬ 
ferent  gauge  wires,  and  found 
that  size  15  worked  out  better 
both  from  a  cost  and  handling 
standpoint,  and  its  strength  was 
more  than  ample.  For  instance, 
choosing  between  a  15  gauge 
wire  at  a  cost  of  14  feet  per  cent 
to  a  16  gauge  wire  at  17  feet  per 
cent,  a  tensile  strength  of  60  lbs. 
was  lost,  so  that  the  three  feet 
gained  was  in  no  way  equal  to 
the  strength  sacrificed. 

Wftfctfaarft  Neat 

Many  people  were  under  the 
impression  that  the  heat  of  the 
weld  would  burn  the  papers.  To 
prove  this  was  not  so,  we  placed 
a  bundle  in  the  machine  with  a 
white  top  wrapper,  and  covered 
the  spot,  where  the  weld  was  to 
be  made,  with  gun-powder.  The 
weld  was  completed  without  ig¬ 
niting  the  powder.  Kinked  wire 
will  pass  through  the  machine 
and  tie  the  bundle.  In  fact 
the  wire  passing  through  the 
straightener  can  be  extended  200 
or  300  feet  past  the  machine,  and 
it  will  be  found  perfectly 
straight  in  every  respect.  This 
straightening,  plus  the  compress¬ 
ing  of  the  bundle,  pliis  only  half- 
in^  overlap  for  welding,  saves 
from  14  in.  to  16  in.  of  wire  on 
every  tie.  No  special  grade  of 
wire  has  to  be  used,  as  the  weld 
will  take  place  on  hard  or  soft 
wire  alike.  Therefore,  cheap 
hard  wire  is  just  as  good  as  a 
more  expensive  ductile  wire;  as 
no  twist  is  required  to  secure  the 
ends.  This  results  in  consider¬ 
able  saving  on  wire  cost,  both  as 
to  quantity  and  price. 

To  find  the  speed  require¬ 
ments,  we  started  by  making  an 
investigation  from  the  hand- 
tying  standpoint.  We  found  three 
men  on  a  table  would  average 
one  bundle  every  50  seconds.  We 
timed  various  three-men  group 
combinations  in  our  own  mailing 
room,  who  were  not  aware  that 


General  view  of  Wallace  Baler  da¬ 
valopad  by  Toronfo  Star  laboratory, 

they  were  being  timed,  but  al¬ 
lowed  to  work  in  a  manner  that 
would  be  called  a  good  day’s 
work.  We  checked  these  results 
by  timing  men  in  other  plants 
in  several  cities  under  various 
working  conditions,  and  found  a 
variation  of  not  more  than  2'"i . 

Our  experimental  machine  was 
designed  to  operate  at  a  rate  of 
15  bundles  per  minute.  We  have 
found  by  actual  experiment  that 
the  machine  is  always  ahead  and 
waiting  for  the  men,  and  even 
with  an  ample  supply  of  papers 
ready  to  be  tied,  the  men  under 
normal  conditions  will  tie  8  or 
10  bundles  a  minute.  Under 
forced  draft  for  a  .short  period, 
they  have  reached  a  speed  of  12 
bundles  per  minute,  but  never 
yet  has  a  time  occurred  when 
the  machine  was  not  waiting  or 
was  being  taxed  to  anything  like 
15  bundles  per  minute. 

However,  .should  a  greater 
speed  be  required,  our  machine 
can  quite  easily  be  .stepped  up 
from  a  four-  to  a  two-second 
cycle,  or  from  15  to  30  bundles 
per  minute  as  it  is  operated  from 
stored  up  energy,  the  wire  is  fed 
concurrently  with  other  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  moving  parts  are 
few  and  have  a  minimum  of 
inertia. 

Dmtcripiloit  of  tdochloo 

The  machine  proper  stands  on 
four  legs  forming  a  square  30  in. 
x  30  in.  These  legs  support  two 
3  in.  X  3  in.  uprights,  spaced  14 
in.  apart,  which  forms  a  ways  in 
which  the  ram  operates.  ’The 
top  yoke  ties  these  uprights  to¬ 
gether  forming  a  support  for  the 
cylinder,  the  piston  of  which  is 
connected  to  the  ram  by  means 
of  a  piston  rod.  A  bed  plate  is 
mounted  between  the  uprights 
31  in.  above  the  floor  and  ex¬ 
tends  a  foot  in  front  and  a  foot  to 
the  rear  of  the  machine  to  form 
a  table. 

The  wire  channel  extends  to 
the  left  of  the  machine  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  24  in.  and  to  the  right 
36  in.  The  right-hand  wire  chan¬ 
nel  carries  the  wire  feed 
straightening  and  cutting  mech¬ 
anisms,  the  left-hand  channel 
carries  the  wire  feed  measuring 
contact.  Below  the  bed  plate  a 
right  and  left  folding  arm  is 
mounted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  able  to  rise  ( driven  by 
pistons )  and  fold  the  wire  up  the 
sides  of  the  bundle.  On  the  top 


inner  corner  of  each  folding  an 
a  folding  finger  is  pivoted.^  l 
function  being  to  turn  thiii 
vertically  folded  wires  acrontb 
top  of  the  bundle  to  a  horizonb 
position  overlapping  each 
above  the  lower  welding  tfe 
This  welding  tip  collapses  wh« 
the  ram  rises,  allowing  it  to  bt 
withdrawn  from  under  the  wirej 

The  operation  of  the  machiiK 
is  as  follows: 

A  bundle  is  fed  below  the  ram 
The  operator  presses  the  starter 
button  with  his  right  hand;  Ua 
left  hand  must  be  used  to  disen¬ 
gage  the  safety  control.  Hij 
keeps  both  hands  out  of  the  wit 
while  the  ram  is  descending  to 
compress  the  bundle.  In  descend¬ 
ing,  the  ram  pulls  the  cuttini 
mechanism  to  the  position  wh^ 
it  will  cut  the  right  amount  ti 
wire  for  the  right-hand  side 
Simultaneously,  a  measuring  con¬ 
tact  is  moved  in  the  left-hand 
wire  channel  to  a  point  where  it 
will  stop  the  wire  feed  at  tb 
proper  length  for  that  particular 
bundle.  This  contact  operate 
the  wire  cutter.  The  foklioi 
arms  then  rise,  folding  the  wire  • 
up  both  sides  of  the  bundle.  The 
folding  fingers  are  then  forced 
around  the  corner,  placing  the 
two  ends  across  the  top  and 
overlapping  each  other  above  the 
lower  welding  jaw.  The  upper 
jaw  then  closes,  completing  the 
weld.  The  current  feeding  the 
welding  transformer,  resets  the 
complete  mechaninn  for  a  ne« 
cycle  of  operation,  i.e.,  the  two 
folding  arms  return  below  the 
bed  plate,  and  the  ram  ascends 
to  its  top  position  ready  tor  i 
new  bundle.  While  this  foldisf 
operation  is  in  progress,  the  feed 
mechanism  advances  a  new  wire 
through  the  channel  for  the  next 
bundle.  The  new  bundle  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  one  of  minimum  di¬ 
mensions.  The  additional  length  : 
is  measured  by  the  aforessid 
left-hand  contact,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  next  bundle. 

The  machine  requires  2Vh  ft  x 

7  ft.  floor  space.  The  height  is 

8  ft.  and  the  weight  1,800  lbs. 


Siereolypers  Meet 


The  next  Southwestern  Coo-  > 
ference  of  Stereotypers  will  be  u 
held  in  Oklahoma  City,  it  wii  f; 
decided  at  the  recent  1944  ser  k 
sions  held  in  San  Antonio.  Rube  | 
Sanders  of  Houston,  president  of  I 
the  Texas  Allied  Printing  Trades  T 
Council,  was  elected  chairmas 
at  the  San  Antonio  convention  i, 
Walter  Evans,  Oklahoma  Cltj, ' 
was  named  secretary.  Leo  J. 
Buckley,  president  of  the  Inter 
national  Stereotypers  and  Elec- 
tixstypers’  Union,  was  among  the  t 
speakers. 

k 

"Quads  Right"  Paper  , 

“Quads  Right’’  is  the  name  of 
a  ten-page,  four-column,  letter 
press  paper,  printed  entirely  bjr 
men  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  composing  room, 
and  sent  weekly  to  Dispatch  and 
Press  composing  room  men  in 
the  service.  Editor-in-chief  i» 
Emery  Engelbretson,  and  asso¬ 
ciate  editors  are  Sherm  Ayan, 
Peter  Hammond  and  Merrd 
Kimble.  There  are  20  reports 
and  feature  writers. 
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Jays  Reducing  Roil 
Does  Save  Paper 

Pressroom  Chief  Takes  Issue 

Wiih  Statement  at  ICMA 

To  EIditor  &  Publisher  : 

I  cannot  agree  with  my  fellow 
citizen  and  craftsman,  Leon  Link, 
newspaper  representative  on 
WPB,  in  the  statement  he  made 
before  the  ICMA  at  St.  Louis 
lE.&P.,  June  24,  page  65)  in 
connection  with  reducing  the 
width  of  newsprint  rolls.  He  said 
in  effect  that  “butchering  of  pa¬ 
per,  etc.,  does  not  save  paper.” 

I  am  afraid  too  many  state¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  conservation  of 
paper  that  are  not  borne  out  by 
facts.  Take  30-pound  paper  for 
instance.  The  moment  agitation 
for  this  weight  paper  was  started 
by  those  who  were  desperately 
in  need  of  added  yardage  to 
serve  the  vital  publicity  of  this 
country  there  sprung  up  over¬ 
night  numberless  experts  who 
said  30-pound  paper  would  not 
run  through  a  newspaper  press, 
that  it  would  not  print,  that 
show-through  would  be  so  domi¬ 
nant  that  legibility  would  vanish 
entirely  despite  the  fact  30- 
pound  newsprint  paper  was  run¬ 
ning  at  the  same  time  right  here 
in  our  own  coimtry  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  and  in  England  as  an  estab¬ 
lished  operation  most  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

In  plants  where  this  weight 
paper  has  become  an  established 
procedure  the  reports  show  that 
it  is  running  mechanically  better 
than  32-pound  paper  in  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  plants  using  it.  Print¬ 
ing  legibility  has  not  depreciated 
to  the  point  threatened.  Maybe 
a  few  adjustments.  In  our  plant 
none  were  made.  A  lot  of  people 
were  scared  before  they  were 
hurt. 

Getting  back  to  the  statement 
that  reducing  (butchering)  pa¬ 
per  roll  widths  does  not  conserve 
paper,  our  own  plant  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  to  the  contrary 
and  I  can  mention  legions  who 
did  even  better  than  we.  By  cut¬ 
ting  our  roll  widths  mechanically 
not  by  shrinkage  we  have,  with¬ 
out  lessening  the  legibility  or  the 
linage  of  the  paper  one  single 
iota,  reduced  our  yearly  con¬ 
sumption  240  tons.  This  is  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  1V6%.  I  am  certain  any 
newspaper  plant  superintendent 
who  had  an  excess  of  waste,  and 
it  is  the  same  thing  amounting 
to  lVfe%,  which  he  knew  how  to 
correct  and  did  not  do  so,  would 
be  due  for  a  pantie  spanking  by 
the  general  manager.  At  our 
plant  we’d  certainly  expect,  de¬ 
serve,  and  get  It. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  any  newspaper  run¬ 
ning  a  12-em  column  and  using 
semicylindrical  stereotype  plate 
presses  cannot  run  65Vfe-inch  pa¬ 
per  or  its  equivalent  and  it 
would  be  in  the  humble  writer’s 
opinion  justice  to  refuse  supple¬ 
mental  paper  rations  to  any 
newspaper  that  could  and  did 
not  cooperate  to  this  extent. 
Think  of  the  step  toward  stand¬ 
ardization  of  newsprint  sizes  this 
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would  be  in  addition  to  a  most 
needed  economy  of  a  vital  war¬ 
time  requirement — newsprint. 

Walter  Ogden, 
Supt.  Pressroom, 
Clereland  Press  and 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

Newspapers  Must 
Improve  Appearance 

continued  from  page  49 


is  unable  to  supply  the  demand 
for  circulation  and  advertising. 

It  seems  to  me  the  selling  ef¬ 
fort  and  the  manufacturing  oper¬ 
ation  of  newspapers  have  been 
out  of  balance.  Much  research, 
experimentation  and  practical 
testing  is  done  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  automobiles,  radios, 
electric  refrigerators  and  other 
modern  devices.  The  magazines 
have  also  been  doing  the  same 
thing.  After  yearly  improve¬ 
ments  prove  themselves  in  these 
industries,  the  new  model,  the 
improved  product  is  offered  for 
sale. 

We  in  the  newspapers  have 
been  very  energetic  in  our  sales 
effort.  We  have  improved  our 
news,  picture  and  feature  ser¬ 
vices.  We  have  done  far  too  little 
to  improve  the  two  material 
things  that  are  delivered  to  the 
customer — paper  and  ink. 

If  we  decide  that  we  really 
want  to  print  better  looking 
newspapers,  we  will  publish 
newspapers — within  a  few  years 
— that  will  make  the  newspaper 
of  today  look  like  a  five-cent 
movie.  ITie  first  thing  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  make  the  decision  and 
then  give  the  manufacturers  the 
green  light. 

It  is  not  only  important  to  news¬ 
paper  people  that  we  continue 
to  occupy  a  position  of  influence 
in  our  nation,  it  is  important  to 
all  of  our  people.  We  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  occupy  that  position  to 
the  extent  we  continue  to  serve. 
We  must  always  be  a  welcome 
visitor  to  the  home,  the  office,  the 
.store  and  wherever  people  work 
and  live.  We  will  be  welcome 
to  the  extent  we  do  our  job;  and. 
to  do  that  job  as  it  should  be 
done,  we  must  improve  our  ap¬ 
pearance  and  appeal,  as  things 
about  us  continue  to  improve. 


Metals  oi  the 
Falure  Discussed 

continued  from  page  52 


wear.  It  is,  therefore,  very  easy 
to  keep  clean  and  the  matrices 
slide  freely  in  the  grooves. 

Plexiglas  is  one  of  the  hardest 
of  the  transparent  plastics.  Its 
surface  is  as  hard  as  copper.  It  is 
less  than  the  weight  of  alumi¬ 
num  and,  therefore,  lends  itself 
to  the  making  of  a  featherweight 
magazine. 

Plastics  are  also  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  for  molding  print¬ 
ing  plates.  Hand  type  has  also 
been  molded  from  plastics  with 
good  results  and,  the  natural  de¬ 
duction  is  that  someday  we  will 
substitute  plastics  in  some  form 
or  other  for  type  metal  in  the 
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typesetting  machine  to  mold 
plastic  slugs. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  it 
cannot  be  done;  the  impossible 
is  being  done  every  day.  How¬ 
ever.  I  do  say,  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  unless  molding 
equipment  is  developed  which 
will  greatly  speed  up  the  mold¬ 
ing  cycle,  plastics  cannot  be  used 
economically  for  casting  or  mold¬ 
ing  slugs  on  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines. 

This  gives  you  a  short  preview 
of  the  typesetting  machine  of  the 
near-future  in  which  some  of  the 
war  developments  in  metals,  ma¬ 
terials  and  processes  may  be 
utilized.  Of  course,  everyone 
realizes,  generally  speaking,  that 
machine  equipment  to  be  mar¬ 
keted  immediately  after  the  war 
will  be  more  or  less  pre-Pearl 
Harbor  and  may  even  remain  so 
for  sometime  thereafter.  But 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  ma¬ 
chinery  builders  should  not 
make  appraisals  of  potential  de¬ 
velopments  and  demands  and  use 
them  as  a  basis  for  long-term 
or  short-term  post-war  pro¬ 
grams. 

Phofo-Cofflpesiag 

What  I  have  said  so  far  should 
fit  into  the  short-term  picture  of 
typesetting  machine  develop¬ 
ments.  But,  there  are  visions  of 
entirely  new  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  appearing  on  the  horizon 
of  the  printing  world.  TTiese 
visions  appear  in  the  form  of 
patent  applications,  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles  and  lectures  at  craftsmen 
meetings. 

It  has  been  and  still  is  the 
dream  of  many  to  set  tyj^  pho¬ 
tographically,  thereby  eliminat¬ 
ing  type  metal  as  the  medium  to 
pi^uce  the  printed  line. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  key¬ 
board  operated  text  typesetting 
machines  because  manually  oper¬ 
ated  means  to  set  t3^  by  photo¬ 
graphic  processes  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact. 

Many  ideas  along  this  line 
have  been  developed  to  a  point 
short  of  being  practical  and 
large  fortunes  have  been  spent 
and  lost.  ’The  indications  are 
that  difficulties  are  being  en¬ 
countered,  but,  no  doubt,  some¬ 
day,  these  difficulties  will  be 
overcome. 

It  is  true  that  these  photo¬ 
graphic  typesetting  machines  are 
centered  around  the  art  of  litho¬ 
graphy  in  which  you,  as  a  group, 
are,  perhaps,  not  too  interested, 
— at  least — not  until  offset  litho¬ 
graphy  appears  more  insistently 
on  the  horizon  of  the  sphere  of 
newspaper  printing  than  it  has 
up-to-date. 

No  doubt,  someday,  somebody 
will  have  the  answers  to  all  the 
problems  with  which  a  machine 
of  this  kind  is  confronted.  We 
must  remember  that  present 
typesetting  machines  are  pro¬ 
ducing  type  for  the  finest  kind 
of  printing.  Any  other  machine 
which  may  appear  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  must  be  capable  of  compet¬ 
ing  in  quality  of  printing  and 
speed  of  production. 

In  any  case,  none  of  us  can 
afford  to  ignore  these  visions  and 
predictions  if  we  really  want  to 
keep  abreast,  not  only  with  the 
current  or  short  term  develop¬ 
ments.  but  also  with  whatever 
may  be  in  store  for  the  more  dis¬ 
tant  future. 


(ashion  Named 

New  Vice-President 
Of  Huber  Inks 


Robert  J.  Cashion  has  been 
appointed  the  new  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Ink 
Division  of  J.  M. 

Huber,  Inc.,  ink 
manufacturers,  it 
was  announced 
by  H.  W.  Huber, 
president.  M  r. 

Cashion  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Col¬ 
gate  University 
in  1925,  choos¬ 
ing  accounting 
for  his  career. 

He  received  his 
CPA  degree  in 
1934  and  r  e  - 
mained  in  ac¬ 
counting  until  1941  when  he 
joined  the  Huber  organization  as 
comptroller.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Comptrollers  Institute  of 
America. 


R.  J.  Cashii 


Honor  in  Graphic  Arts 

Washington  and  Lee  Univer¬ 
sity,  Lexington,  Va.,  has  been 
notified  that  C.  Harold  Lauck, 
laboratory  instructor  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  superintendent  of  the 
Journalism  Laboratory  Press, 
was  selected  to  receive  the  Harry 
J.  Friedman  Memorial  Gold 
Medal  for  contributions  to 
graphic  arts  education.  'The 
medal  is  awarded  annually  by 
the  New  York  School  of  Print¬ 
ing.  and  presentation  of  it  was 
made  at  the  school’s  graduation 
exercises  in  New  York  on  Jime 
22.  Lauck  has  been  active  in 
graphic  arts  education  since  1932 
and  was  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Graphic  Arts  Education 
Association  in  1939-1940. 


Compositor  Dies 

A.  H.  Tebben,  66,  ended  14 
years’  service  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  Lima  (O. )  News 
when  he  died  June  9  of  a  heart 
ailment.  Tebben  began  his  com¬ 
posing  room  career  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice  on  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Journal  at  the  age  of  11.  He 
worked  on  newspapers  throu^- 
out  the  United  States,  including 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner,  New  York 
Times  and  San  Francisco  Times. 
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If  you  are  considering 
narrowing  your  roll  size, 
this  table  of  column  widths, 
rule  thicknesses  and  re¬ 
sulting  page  widths,  may 
be  useful  to  you. 

Reprints  of  this  chart  will 
be  sent  gladly  ...  on  re¬ 
quest  to  our  New  York 
office ...  as  port  of  Wood's 
continuing  war-time  main¬ 
tenance  service  to  news¬ 
papers. 

Wood  Newspaper 
Machmery  Corporation 

PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 

Executive  Offices: 

501  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
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Philadelphia 
Bulletin  to  Buy 
Station  WPEN 

Philadelphia.  July  3  —  The 
Williani  Penn  Broadcasting  Co., 
of  this  city,  has  formally  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  for  permission 
to  transfer  radio  stations  WPEN 
and  WPEN-FM  to  the  Bulletin 
Company,  which  publishes  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin.  ( First 
news  of  the  Bulletin’s  radio 
plans  was  published  in  Editor  & 
Publisher,  May  27.) 

Application  of  the  Penn  Co. 
sets  forth  that  the  price  for  the 
contemplated  transaction  will  be 
$820,000  for  500  shares  ( 100% ) 
of  the  stock,  plus  the  amount  by 
which  the  assets  exceed  liabili¬ 
ties.  but  the  total  not  to  exceed 
SWO.OOO.  The  new  deal,  when 
consummated  with  FCC  ap¬ 
proval.  will  include  station 
WPEN’s  frequency  modulation 
equipment  and  channel  acquired 
two  years  ago,  and  a  pending 
application  for  television  rights. 

The  Bulletin  is  to  get  its  new 
radio  station  by  reason  of  the 
sale  by  the  Arde  Bulova  interests 
ot  various  Eastern  stations 
known  as  the  Atlantic  Coast  Net¬ 
work  Group.  Bulova  sold  WELI 
in  New  Haven  recently  and  has 
an  application  pending  to  sell 
WOV  in  New  York. 

With  publisher  Walter  H.  An- 
nenberg,  of  the  Inquirer,  having 
just  last  week  annouunc^  appli¬ 
cations  for  FM  and  television 
rights  in  the  name  of  the  In¬ 
quirer,  this  puts  Philadelphia's 
two  leading  newspapers  in  the 
radio  field. 


Network  Idea 
Not  for  Newspapers 

continued  from  page  11 

of  the  Bureau's  budget  would  be 
very  wise.  The  Bureau  now  has 
the  largest  membership  and  the 
largest  budget  in  its  history. 
The  present  budget,  however,  is 
just  slightly  under  $400,000. 

Some  months  ago  a  plan  for 
an  enlarged  post-war  operation 
of  the  Bureau  was  submitted  to 
the  Committee  in  Charge.  The 
decision  was  for  the  chairman 
to  appoint  a  special  committee  to 
study  the  plan.  This  was  done, 
with  Richard  W.  Slocum  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  special  committee. 
About  a  half  dozen  meetings 
have  been  held,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  in  the  near  future  a 
sound  and  comprehensive  plan 
for  a  million-dollar  post-war  op¬ 
eration  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  will  be  submitted  to  the 
newspaper  publishers 

The  major  competitive  media 
are  planning  greatly  enlarged 
post-war  activities,  so  that  the 
need  for  the  over-all  selling  unit 
of  the  American  newspaper  to 
have  a  fund  of  at  least  a  million 
dollars  surely  needs  very  little 
argument. 

The  advertiser  naturally  has 
to  be  allowed  his  choice  of 
spending  his  money  in  small 
newspapers  if  that  is  what  he 
wants— H)r  medium-sized  news¬ 


papers  if  that  is  what  he  wants 
— or  large  newspapers  if  that  is 
what  he  wants. 

The  growing  need,  however, 
is  to  get  the  advertiser  to  spend 
a  larger  percentage  of  his  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar  in  newspapers, 
so  that  instead  of  85^  of  the 
accounts  running  from  5,000 
lines  per  year  down,  as  was  the 
case  just  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
which  represents  an  investment 
of  about  one  cent  per  year  per 
family  reached,  he  starts  by 
being  willing  to  spend  at  least 
as  much  money  in  newspapers, 
per  year  per  family  reached,  as 
he  has  been  willing  to  spend  in 
recent  years  in  other  media,  and 
particularly,  in  radio  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Some  manufacturers  in  their 
radio  advertising  spend  15  cents 
per  year,  20  cents  per  year,  or 
25  cents  per  year  per  unit  of 
radio  audience  reached! 

That  kind  of  investment  in 
newspapers  would  buy  75,000- 
line,  100,000-line,  and  125,000- 
line  yearly  newspaper  schedules. 

Audience  oi  47,000,000 

Newspapers  are  the  greatest 
selling  force  in  America  because 
47,000,000  people  read  newspa¬ 
pers  every  day,  and  pay  for  that 
privilege  a  sum  in  excess  of 
$650,000,000  per  year,  and  be¬ 
cause  newspaper  readers  DE¬ 
MAND  high  advertising  content. 

In  their  selling,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  should  push  their  full 
strength  as  a  medium  and  not 
break  down  their  immense  pow¬ 
er  into  innumerable  small 
groups. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Sawyer’s 
article  in  the  June  3  issue  and  to 
the  replies  he  received  to  his  let¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Cowles  stated:  “I  found 
their  replies  encouraging.” 

Mr.  Sawyer  sent  me  copies  of 
these  replies  which  I  have  read 
very  carefully.  He  told  me  in 
Chicago  on  June  27  that  he  esti¬ 
mated  80%  of  the  replies  as  un¬ 
favorable,  with  which  analysis  I 
agree.  Most  of  the  other  20% 
contained  many  serious  ifs,  ands 
and  buts — practically  all  of  them 
stressing  the  need  for  substantial 
discounts. 

Surely  these  replies  are  clear 
proof  of  the  weakness  and  lack 
of  appeal  of  daily  newspaper 
groups. 

Mr.  Cowles  in  his  article  said: 
‘Personally,  I  do  not  believe 
that  large  reductions  from  the 
individual  papers’  combined  na¬ 
tional  rates  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  make  the  newspaper 
network  an  attractive  buy.  Pos¬ 
sibly  as  little  as  a  5%  reduction 
from  the  combined  individual 
rates  would  be  adequate.” 

The  replies  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  just  the  reverse.  Note 
quotations  below  from  three  of 
the  important  letters: 

1 — “On  any  newspaper  net¬ 
work  that  is  compiled  it  is  going 
to  be  necessary  to  permit  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agents  to  make  any 
selection  of  papers  they  want  to 
in  a  market  and  have  a  SUB¬ 
STANTIAL  DISCOUNT  apply 
on  the  whole  group.  What  I 
have  in  mind  is  something  very 
similar  to  a  radio  network,  but 
instead  of  arbitrarily  taking  the 
newspaper  in  the  city  that  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  network,  it  would 
be  my  thought  to  make  it  an 
optional  selection  and  grant  the 
combination  rate  that  might 


apply  for  the  ads  of  such  news¬ 
paper.” 

2 —  “In  order  to  be  effective, 
such  a  network  would  obviously 
have  to  create  substantial  dis¬ 
counts.” 

3 —  “Frankly,  I  do  not  believe 
the  national  advertiser  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  newspa¬ 
per  networks  unless  there  is  a 
substantial  economic  advan¬ 
tage.” 

Mr.  Cowles  further  stated:  “I 
have  repeatedly  been  impressed 
that  19  out  of  20  top  agency  men 
or  national  advertisers  with 
whom  I  talk  are  more  interested 
in  discussing  Look  magazine 
than  they  are  in  discussing  our 
newspapers.  That  is  because 
Look  is  in  the  multi-million  cir¬ 
culation  held  (2,000.000)  and  a 
13-page  schedule  in  it  runs  into 
substantial  figures  ($60,000).” 

How  about  the  advantages  to 
NEWSPAPERS  of  a  STRONG 
selling  force — selling  47  million 
net  paid  circulation — and  with  a 
10,000-line  contract  involving 
about  one  million  dollars? 

Anyone  who  thinks  you  can’t 
make  a  sale  for  all  newspapers 
is,  in  my  judgment,  very  much 
mistaken.  Advertisers  FIRST 
decide  which  type  medium  they 
are  going  to  use,  and  it  is  only 
AFTER  that  decision  has  been 
reached  that  the  question  is  tak¬ 
en  up  as  to  whether  they  shall 
use  large  newspapers,  medium 
size  newspapers,  or  small  news¬ 
papers.  The  biggest  job,  and 
one  that  affects  all  newspapers, 
is  to  get  the  advertiser  to  use  the 
newspaper  medium  and  to  use 
it  with  a  sufficient  percentage  of 
his  total  advertising  budget,  so 
that  the  medium  can  be  used  in 
a  manner  which  will  allow  it  to 
perform  the  sales  miracles  of 
which  it  is  capable. 

It  is  along  such  selling  lines, 
and  only  along  such  lines  that 
newspapers  can  accomplish  what 
Mr.  McElroy  referred  to,  name¬ 
ly,  increase  the  percentage  of 
the  advertisers  budget  allocated 
to  the  great  newspaper  medium. 

Mr.  Cowles  concluded  his 
article  as  follows:  “Newspaper 
networks  I  concede  may  not 
prove  a  panacea.  If  other  pub¬ 
lishers  have  better  suggestions 
for  regaining  their  primary 
place  in  the  advertising  world, 
let’s  all  consider  their  sugges¬ 
tions  with  an  open  mind.” 

The  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  TODAY  are  a  strongly  or¬ 
ganized  and  united  group.  The 
members  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  employ  approximate¬ 
ly  450  salesmen,  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives  has  proven  in 
the  last  two  years  its  ability  in¬ 
telligently  and  aggressively  to 
push  the  doctrine  of  the  news¬ 
papers  as  a  whole — to  manu¬ 
facturers,  advertising  agents,  and 
district  managers. 

A  Bureau  of  Advertising  with 
a  million  dollar  budget,  and  a 
strong  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives, 
working  closely  with  each  other 
and  with  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association — is 
the  one  sure  way  to  what  Mr. 
Cowles  and  all  the  newspaper 
publishers  of  America  wish  to 
achieve,  namely,  the  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  newspapers  as  the 
Number  One  medium  in  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  world. 
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iiter,  both  in  Springfield;  the  ing  and  Business  Management;  OPA  AUOWS  Ptlblishinq 

Aurora  Beacon-News;  the  Joliet  Fiction  Dealing  with  Joum^-  ^  ...  _ 

( Ill. )  Herald-News,  and  the  ism;  and  Miscellaneous.  Copies  vKIS  AUOlinontS 

Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier-News.  In  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Washington,  July  6 — Newspa- 
C^alifomia  are  the  San  Diego  School  of  Journalism,  University  pers  and  radio  stations  will  have 
Union  and  Tribune-Sun;  the  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.  access  to  the  files  of  gasoline 

Glendale  News-Press,  Alhombra  •  rationing  boards  and  may  pub- 

Post-Advocate,  Son  Pedro  News-  rj  Wnll  Dias  names  of  those  recelv- 

Pilot,  Monrovia  News-Post,  Re-  .7  supplementary  allotments  ^ 

dondo  Daily  Breeze  and  Culver  George  Dorr  Wolf,  61,  senior  well  as  the  reasons  given  by  the 

Citu  Star-News  member  of  Wolf  &  Co.  of  Chi-  applicants,  it  has  been  an- 

oago,  newspaper  accountants  and  nounced  by  the  OPA. 

■  consultants,  died  July  3.  Mr.  Local  ration  boards  were  no- 

Arlvartiainrr  T  arrialrTtion  widely  known  in  the  tified  of  the  rule  effective  July 

Aavernsinq  lieqiaiailull  newspaper  business.  His  firm  1.  The  new  regulation  was  re- 

Attacked  in  Los  Anoolos  represented  more  than  100  news-  vealed  to  congressmen  under 
A  1  XT  papers,  and  12  regional  associa-  date  of  June  20  but  was  not 

The  Los  Angeles  Newspaper  tions,  and  had  offices  in  several  given  for  publication  until  to- 

Service  Bureau  is  preparing  a  -  - . 

mandamus  action  to  test  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  Section  161  of 
the  Revenue  and  Taxation  Code 
recently  pa»ed  by  the  California 
Legislature.  The  new  law  pro¬ 
hibits  the  payment  of  an  agency 
commission  on  any  advertising 
distributed  or  published  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Revenue 
and  Taxation  C3ode  as  well  as 
assignments  of  accounts  by 
newspapers. 

The  Service  Bureau  observes 
that  this  law  “affects  immedi¬ 
ately  not  only  advertising  com¬ 
ing  under  the  Revenue  and 
luxation  Code,  but  it  sets  a 
precedent  which,  if  extended  to 
other  advertising,  wiil  prove 
very  detrimental  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  publishing  industry.” 

According  to  Section  161  of  the 
C:k)de;  “Whenever  any  notice,  de¬ 
linquent  list  or  other  document 
required  to  be  made  under  this 
Code  is  to  be  published,  the 
county  shall  contract  directly 
with  the  newspaper  in  which 
publication  is  proposed  to  be 
made.  Any  contract  so  made  or 
any  money  due  thereunder  shall 
not  be  assignable.  The  news¬ 
paper  shall  not  pay  or  contract 
to  pay  to  any  person,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration,  by  way  of  commissions, 
any  i>art  of  the  moneys  received 
from  the  county  in  payment  of 
said  publication.  .  .  .” 

■ 
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Names  Staff  for 
Capital  Bureau 

Establishment  of  a  Washington 
bureau  to  serve  the  13  Illinois 


ney  of  tataan 


Richards 


Pourads 


Among  our  heroes.  They  suffer  and 
L  wait.  Thousands  of  our  own  folks. 
Here  come  several  of  them  now,  an  army 
nurse,  a  navy  nurse,  soldiers  in  tattered 
rags,  and  two  gun  pointers  who  did  one  of 
the  best  jobs  ever  done  in  this  world  with 
artillery. 

They  are  given  a  few  minutes’  respite 
now  from  their  prison,  they  are  coming  up 
your  steps,  you  are  honored  beyond  words 
to  express  your  appreciation  of  their  hero¬ 
ism  and  sacrifice.  You  are  going  to  forget 
ration  points,  and  all  the  trifling  troubles 
of  givilian  life  and  give  these  people  a 
royal  good  time  in  your  home  and  hope 
that  some  day  soon  they  will  be  back  in 
their  homes. 

Of  course,  the  reception  and  the  hos¬ 
pitality  is  imaginary— something  in  your 
heart— but  if  you  want  the  fun  of  doing 
something  /or  them  — 'Buy  some  more 
Bonds— Buy  Bonds  for  Bataan.  MacAr- 
thur  will  land  in  the  Philippines  with  our 
boys,  on  our  bonds. 

Let’s  buy!  —MORE. 


Journalism  Book  List 

The  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  has 
issued  a  bulletin  entitled  “100 
Books  on  American  Journalism,” 
compiled  and  annotated  by  Dean 
Frank  Luther  Mott.  Topical  di¬ 
visions  of  the  bulletin  are;  His¬ 
tories  of  Journalism  and  of  In¬ 
dividual  Newspapers;  Biogra¬ 
phies  of  Journalists;  Reporting 
and  News  Writing;  Siting, 
Copyreading,  Head  Writing  and 
Make-up;  Editorials,  Features 
and  Magazine  Articles;  Advertis- 
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REPORTERS  HAVE  RUN-IN  WITH  "DOODLE  BOMBS" 


continued  from  page  9 
glass  splinters  from  windows 
broken  by  the  explosion. 

His  experience  and  that  of 
Joseph  Cerutti.  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  London  Bureau,  who, 
about  to  become  a  father,  was 
rushing  to  the  hospital  when  one 
of  the  "planes”  exploded  nearby, 
corroborate  London's  insistence 
that  the  planes  are  rather  more 
than  a  “nuisance.” 

“Came  the  sound  of  the  sky 
being  ripped  like  a  huge  sheet  of 
calico,  and  a  deafening  bang," 
wrote  Cerutti.  “The  driver  swore 
he  did  not  lose  control  of  the 
cab,  but  whether  it  was  the 
driver  or  the  blast  the  cab  swung 
across  the  road,  mounted  the 
sidewalk,  and  Jerked  to  a  stop 
with  the  fender  scraping  a  brick 
wall.” 

According  to  a  dispatch  from 
Raymond  Daniell,  New  York 
Times  correspondent  in  London, 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
words  of  Sir  Herbert  Williams, 
is  asking  that  steps  be  taken  to 
curb  the  flow  of  “misleading  in¬ 
formation”  which  he  termed 
“optimistic  dope”  regarding  the 
robot  planes. 

“From  the  reactions  of  visitors 
recently  arrived  from  the  United 
States.”  Daniell  wrote,  “it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  has  little  or  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  the  area  that  can 
only  be  identifled  under  censor¬ 
ship  as  Southern  England  has 
been  undergoing  the  last  three 
weeks. 

“This  is  partly  due  to  the  rigid 
-censorship  of  dispatches  dealing 
with  the  crewless  planes  and 
partly  to  misguided  efforts  to 
laugh  off  Adolf  Hitler’s  secret 
weapon,  whicfli  has  reopened  the 
Battle  of  Britain  with  a  new 
technique.” 

U.P.’s  J.  Edward  Murray  also 
had  a  brush  with  the  “doodle- 
bombs,”  as  die  British  call  them, 
when  one  crashed  into  the  street 
directly  in  front  of  the  double¬ 
deck  bus  in  which  he  was  riding. 
Though  the  bus  was  badly 
shaken  and  its  windows  shat¬ 
tered,  no  one  was  seriously  hurt, 
lavoaioa  “First" 

Latest  among  the  invasion 
“firsts"  to  be  revealed  belongs 
to  Ivan  H.  ( Cy )  Peterman.  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  war  correspond¬ 
ent  and  former  sports  writer, 
who  has  been  officially  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  the  first  newspaper¬ 
man  over  the  Normandy  coast 
on  D-Day. 

He  rode  in  the  “Mary  Jo,”  lead 
plane  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force's 
Silver  Streak  Marauders,  which 
spearheaded  the  initial  strafing 
attack  and  preceded  actual  land¬ 
ings  of  the  airborne  troops. 

Peterman,  who  received  the 
Purple  Heart  for  wounds  re¬ 
ceived  when  he  was  covering 
the  African  campaign,  also  re¬ 
ported  the  Sicilian  invasion  and 
the  Anzio  beachhead  landings. 

John  O’Reilly,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  correspondent,  had 
the  interesting  experience  of 
covering  the  Cherbourg  surren¬ 
der  of  Lt.  Gen.  Carl  Wilhelm  von 
Schlieben.  commander  of  ffie 
Nazi  garrison  there,  and  of  Rear 
Adm.  Walther  Hennecke,  sea  de¬ 
fense  commander  of  Normandy, 
to  U.  S.  Maj.  General  Lawton 
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BRANDT.  PYLE  IN  CHERBOURG 

Photographed  together  at  Cherbourg  are.  left,  Bert  Brandt,  Acme 
photographer,  whose  invasion  pictures  were  among  the  first  to  be 
published,  and  Ernie  Pyle.  Scripps-Howord  correspondent,  who  is 
making  the  GI  Joes  of  France  os  famous  os  he  made  those  in  other 
Europeon  war  theoters.  Pyle  recently  did  a  column  on  his  experi¬ 
ences  while  traveling  with  Brandt  for  two  days  of  photo-taking. 


Collins.  O’Reilly  appeared  in  the 
background  of  a  photograph  of 
the  three  principals  published 
July  3. 

Ibough  battle-weary,  U.  S. 
Army  officers  in  France  have 
been  able  to  retain  their  sense 
of  humor  as  indicated  by  a  dis¬ 
patch  from  New  York  Times’ 
Harold  Denny.  He  described  the 
heavy  artillery  fire  and  com¬ 
ment^: 

“We  shall  all  be  glad  when  the 
Germans  have  been  pushed 
farther  south  there  ( the  railroad 
running  east  of  Carentan),  be¬ 
cause  lately  they  have  again 
been  shelling  Carentan.  through 
which  we  have  to  pass  daily,  and 
also  near-by  gunfire  spoils  otir 
sleep  every  night. 

Tall  the  Guild 

“One  correspondent  com¬ 
plained  today  ( July  4 )  to  a  high 
staff  officer  that  it  was  unfair 
for  us  to  be  shelled  on  the  way 
home  after  a  hard  day’s  work 
and  was  advised  to  take  it  up 
with  the  Newspaper  Guild.” 

On  the  Russian  side  of  the 
triangle  which  is  shoving  the 
war  ever  nearer  to  the  German 
homeland  at  least  two  corre¬ 
spondents  were  able  this  week 
to  report  the  results  of  part  of 
that  push  first  hand.  Since  only 
rarely  are  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  permitted  to  cover  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Russian  front  this  is 
of  particular  interest,  and  some 
newspapermen  feel  it  may  indi¬ 
cate  a  gradual  loosening  of  re¬ 
strictions. 

Henry  C.  Cassidy,  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  sent  his  July  4  dis¬ 
patch  datelined  “With  the  Red 
Army  in  Rumania.”  and  Maurice 
Hindus,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  reported  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Zarudnitaa,  USSR,  which 
had  been  liberated  less  than  24 
hours  before  his  arrival  June  30. 

Among  those  reporting  from 
Moscow  are  Ella  Winter,  who.  as 
a  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Post,  is  seeing  the  city  for 
the  first  time  since  1931  and  sent 


her  first  dispatch  June  30;  Na¬ 
talia  Rene,  wife  of  a  Russian 
Army  officer,  reporting  for  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  and  Eddy 
Gilmore  with  AP. 

To  the  south  where  Allied 
troops  have  been  striding 
through  Italy  Herbert  Matthews, 
New  York  'Times,  described  his 
arrival  and  that  of  other  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Siena.  He  entered 
the  city  proper  cautiously  on 
foot,  pausing  frequently  to  per¬ 
mit  the  de-mining  squad  to  go 
to  work  ahead. 

“Then,”  he  wrote,  “the  jeep 
came  along  after  the  de-mining 
and  Reynolds  Packard,  Eleanor 
Packard  (both  U.P.)  and  I  re¬ 
turned  in  triumph  to  the  city 
that  had  kept  us  interned  for 
nearly  five  months  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war.” 

Carey  Longmire,  New  York 
Post  reporter,  has  also  been 
covering  the  French  troops  in 
Italy  and  in  a  recent  dispatch 
described  their  increasing  good 
spirits  caused  by  the  opening  of 
Hie  invasion  and  the  rapid 
thrust  “up  the  boot  of  Italy.” 

The  Post  reporter  also  wrote 
in  another  story  that  it  was  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Mediterranean 
area  that  correspondents  for  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  Army  news¬ 
paper,  were  not  permitted  to 
attend  the.  political  conventions 
in  the  Unit^  States  or  to  inter¬ 
view  Congressmen.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  denied  by  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  office  in  New  York. 

On  the  move  again  in  the 
South  Pacific,  Mark  Hellinger, 
who  is  now  heading  for  Aus¬ 
tralia,  recently  sent  a  special 
story  to  the  New  York  Mirror  in 
which  he  reported  having  seen 
Henry  McLemore,  formerly  with 
McNaught  Syndicate,  on  Bou¬ 
gainville.  McLemore  is  a  combat 
correspondent  and,  according  to 
Hellinger,  in  line  for  sergeant’s 
stripes. 

An  indication  that  American 
correspondents  assigned  to  cover 
the  activities  of  the  British 
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forces  in  France  are  now  findlM 
it  easier  to  reach  France  (e!^ 
July  1,  p.  52)  is  the  fact  tkit 
both  James  MacDonald,  New 
York  Times,  and  Ned  Rusidl 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  aic 
now  writing  from  France,  the 
former  with  the  British  and 
Canadian  forces  near  Caen  and 
the  latter  with  the  British  See 
ond  Army  in  Normandy. 

Other  additions  and  changes  in 
the  ranks  of  war  correspondents  ^ 
include: 

For  the  Times:  Harold  Callen¬ 
der  returned  this  week  on  leave 
from  Algiers  and  now  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  Richard  Johnston, 
formerly  of  the  local  staff,  now 
in  London,  Lindesay  Parrott,  also 
of  the  local  staff,  to  Allied  Head¬ 
quarters  in  New  Guinea,  and 
Frank  L.  Kluckhohn,  now  in 
New  Guinea,  but  soon  to  return 
home  on  leave. 

U.P.:  James  McGlincy,  for 
merly  in  London,  now  with  the 
American  forces  in  Normandy; 
Frank  Tremaine,  back  in  Peari 
Harbor  from  the  South  Pacific 
area;  new  to  American  readen 
Ronald  Clark,  who  is  associated 
with  the  British  United  Press 
but  lately  has  been  sending  some 
dispatches  to  this  country  from 
his  position  with  advanced  AUiad 
forces  near  Caen,  and  John  B. 
McDermott,  formerly  Florids 
U.P.  manager,  who  after  a  short 
period  with  the  association  in 
New  York  will  go  to  Moscow  to 
work  with  Henry  Shapiro  there. 

AP:  Hal  Boyle,  previously  in 
London,  now  with  the  American 
troops  on  Cap  de  la  Hague,  and 
Norman  Bell,  who  has  been  in 
Alaska  for  some  time,  now  with 
one  of  the  Navy  task  forces  in 
the  North  Pacific  that  struck  at 
the  Kurile  Islands. 

Alexander  H.  Uhl,  foreign  edi¬ 
tor  for  PM,  who  went  to  North 
Africa  about  two  months  ago,  is  > 
now  reporting  from  Bari,  Italy, 
and  Stanley  Troutman,  NEA- 
Acme  photographer,  has  left  ; 
Pearl  Harbor  to  cover  more  ac-  \ 
tive  areas  of  the  Pacific. 

a 

Philadelphia  Record 
Issues  Service  Edition 

Making  its  bow  this  week  is  a  : 
new  overseas  edition  of  the  i 
Philadelphia  Record  known  as  ' 
G-I  Extra,  gotten  out  specifically  I 
for  men  in  the  armed  services  , 
overseas  and  in  camps  at  home.  ; 
The  paper  is  in  a  trim  format  of 
eight  pages,  each  x  11  inches.  | 
Four  pages  are  devoted  to  news. 

The  first  page  carries  the  "Let¬ 
ter  from  Home”  feature,  a  four 
column  half-page  condensation  | 
of  local  news  this  newspaper  hee  i 
been  publishing  as  a  clip-sheet  ; 
in  its  Saturday  editions  for  many  : 
months.  Sports  and  home  town  ; 
news  are  featured,  and  four 
pages  are  given  over  to  comi» 

■The  Record  is  handling  it* 
overseas  edition  directly  to  the 
men  in  military  service.  Persons 
interested  either  call  at  the  Rec¬ 
ord  offices  to  get  and  mail  their 
copies,  or  send  in  requests  by 
mail,  enclosing  3  cents  postage. 
G-I  Extra  is  to  appear  weekly 
indefinitely  and  is  under  the 
supervision  of  Harry  B.  Nason, 
Jr.,  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Record.  | 
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Lorrobee  Asks 
Usefulness  in 
Advertising 

Better  Business  Bureau 

Convention  Speaker 

Urges  Higher  Standards 

Advertising  as  it  can  and 
should  contribute  to  the  con¬ 
stant  improvement  of  business 
methods  and  principles  was  giv¬ 
en  special  consideration  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus  held  in  Cleve¬ 
land  last  week. 

To  the  foundation  made  by 

Truth  in  Advertising,"  C.  B. 
Larrabee.  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Printers’  Ink,  urged 
there  be  added  "  ‘Importance  in 
Advertising,’  that  quality  which 
helps  a  consumer  by  informing 
him.” 

Tracing  advertising's  develop¬ 
ment  through  various  stages,  in¬ 
cluding  early  fraudulent  types, 
until  the  passage  in  1938  of  the 
Wheeler-Lea  Act,  Mr.  Larabee 
declared  that  though  "the  eth¬ 
ical  standards  of  advertising  to¬ 
day  are,  I  believe,  higher  than 
they  have  been  at  any  time  in 
the  history  of  the  business,  they 
are  not  high  enough!" 

Advertiser  Is  Trustee 

‘‘Every  advertiser  should  look 
upon  himself  as  a  trustee,"  he 
insisted.  "In  his  trust  are  the 
good  name  of  his  business  and 
the  good  name  of  business  as  a 
whole.”  Elaborating,  he  ex¬ 
plained  business  must  realize 
that  to  preserve  the  free  enter¬ 
prise  system,  it  must  recognize 
the  dangers  attacking  the  system 
from  within  as  well  as  those 
attacking  from  without. 

"One  of  these  dangers,”  he 
continued,  “is  the  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising  that  is  published  by 
the  advertiser  who  has  no 
sense  of  his  responsibility  to 
sMiety.  By  society  I  mean  so¬ 
ciety  as  a  whole.  Not  just  the 
consumer,  but  the  competitor, 
and  the  manufacturer  and  dis¬ 
tributors  in  all  other  lines  of 
business.” 

“When  I  speak  of  advertis¬ 
ing  based  on  social  responsi¬ 
bility,  I  don’t  mean  advertising 
that  tries  to  reform  the  world. 
I  don’t  mean  advertising  that 
puts  over  a  cause.  I  mean  some¬ 
thing  much  more  practical.  I 
mean  advertising  that  has  those 
two  important  ingredients;  sin¬ 
cerity  and  usefulness.” 

Mr.  Larrabee,  therefore,  advo¬ 
cated  the  addition  to  the  slogan, 
“Truth  in  Advertising,”  that  of 
“Importance  in  Advertising,” 
suggested  to  him  by  John  R. 
Buckley,  business  manager  of 
Good  Housekeeping.  According 
to  the  dictionary  definition,  im¬ 
portance  means  “of  great  im¬ 
port,  consequence  or  vaiue,”  and 
those  standards,  the  speaker  be¬ 
lieves,  should  be  added  “to  the 
measurements  on  our  yardstick 
of  truth.” 

He  concluded  by  pointing  out 
that  while  it  is  impractical  to 
legislate  bad  taste  and  waste  in 
advertising  out  of  existence,  “if 
we  can  set  up  this  new  standard 


of  importance  and  show  the| 
profitableness  of  truth  plus  im-j 
portance,  then  the  waster  and 
the  boor  will  either  drop  by  the 
wayside  or  join  the  parade.” 

'nie  experiences  of  his  news¬ 
paper  in  fighting  false  or  mis¬ 
leading  advertising  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  Neal  Murphy,  man¬ 
ager,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat-Chronicle.  That  paper  has 
developed  a  code  of  standards 
for  its  advertising,  and,  said  Mr. 
Murphy,  “the  Better  Business 
Bureau  is  the  most  helpful 
agency  we  have  in  policing  our 
advertising.” 

Under  the  code  all  phrases 
such  as  “Factory  to  you,”  “We 
guarantee  to  undersell”  and 
“Elsewhere  you’ll  pay  more”  are 
eliminated.  In  addition,  the 
Democrat-Chronicle  “will  not 
accept  advertising  making  false 
claims,  attacks  of  a  personal  na¬ 
ture,  copy  which  makes  uncalled 
for  reflections  on  competitors  or 
their  goods,  or  any  advertising 
which  may  cause  money  loss  to 
our  reader  or  loss  of  confidence 
in  reputable  advertising.” 

Seli-R*gulation  Trend 

Declaring  that  the  “trend  of 
national  advertising  after  the 
war  is  definitely  along  the  lines 
of  self-regulation,”  Warren  C. 
Agry,  publisher.  Good  House¬ 
keeping,  stressed  the  importance 
onf  knowledge  of  a  product  and 
what  it  will  do  in  the  successful 
conduct  of  an  accurate  job  of 
product  investigation  and  copy 
editorship  in  the  national  field. 

Full  and  effective  utilization 
of  the  facilities  of  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  in  behalf  of  all 
business  and  advertising  was 
urged  by  A.  L.  Billingsley,  presi¬ 
dent,  Cleveland  bureau. 

He  added  that  the  bureaus 
need  “crusading,  public-spirited 
businessmen  as  supporters  and 
sponsors,”  and  pointed  out  that 
“business  thinking  is  too  much 
concerned  with  rights  and  not 
enough  with  responsibilities.” 

“The  fortunate  position  of  the 
bureaus,”  he  concluded,  “is  that 
they  can  reflect  accurately  to 
business  many  questions  that  are 
in  the  public  mind  and  then, 
themselves,  provide  a  means  for 
constructive  action  as  answers.” 

New  officers  of  the  Association 
include:  Mark  Feree,  business 
manager,  Indianapolis  Times, 
chairman  of  the  board;  William 
M.  Farrar,  general  manager, 
Cleveland  BBB,  president; 
Muriel  Tsvetkoff,  general  man¬ 
ager,  San  Francisco  BBB,  vice- 
president,  O.  A.  Porter,  general 
manager,  Akron  BBB,  secretary. 
■ 

Knox  Memorial  Fund 

A  “Frank  Knox  Memorial 
Fund”  in  memory  of  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
has  been  established  at  North¬ 
western  University  by  eight 
members  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  News.  The  fund,  of 
$1,000,  is  to  be  used  to  provide 
suitable  recognition  for  the  naval 
student  exhibiting  “highest  qual¬ 
ities  of  leadership”  at  the  school. 
The  donors  were  Lynn  E.  Al¬ 
drich.  Laird  Bell.  Max  Epstein, 
John  F.  O’Keefe,  Joseph  E.  Otis, 
Holman  D.  Pettibone.  John  Stu¬ 
art.  and  Rawleigh  Warner. 
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*This  is  one  of  a  series 
of  advertisements  featur¬ 
ing  the  six  States  sened 
by  the  Seaboard  Railway. 


Oouth  Carolina  is  undergoing  an  industrial 
transformation.  Preserving  with  pride  the  rich 
heritage  of  the  past,  a  progressive  people  are 
likewise  devoting  their  energies  toward  acquir¬ 
ing  what  is  best  in  the  new. 

Long  noted  for  its  preeminence  in  textiles, 
recent  years  have  added  numerous  other  enter¬ 
prises  to  the  State  because  of  its  superior  manu¬ 
facturing  advantages.  Notable  among  the  new 
industries  established  in  South  Carolina  is  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper — one  plant 
being  the  world’s  largest. 

South  Carolina  is  aware  of  the  wider  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  agricultural  diversification  and  in¬ 
dustrial  expansion.  Alert  state  agencies  and 
other  organizations  are  making  long-range  plans 
for  the  future  development  of  the  State’s  ma¬ 
terial  resources. 

The  Seaboard  Railway  has  had  a  construc¬ 
tive  part  in  South  Carolina’s  progress  and  in 
the  expansion  of  the  State’s  industrial  structure. 
The  Seaboard  through  its  Industrial  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Development  Departments,  as  well  as 
through  other  agencies  of  the  Railway,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  plan  and  work  with  South  Carolina. 
Seaboard  Railway,  Norfolk  10,  Virginia 
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What  Our 
Readers  Soy 


grateful.  I  believe  that  Amer- 
\.X>10nei  Lfemes  lean  editors  also  would  appre- 

Fifth  Army  Bon  facts. 

^  Correspondents  at  Fifth  Army 

To  the  Editor:  wrote  at  the  time,  and  would 

Judged  by  a  few  editorials  gladly  testify  now,  that  the  Fifth 
which  I  have  received  from  Army  had  nothing  whatever  to 
home,  there  appears  to  be  con*  do  with  the  order  prohibiting 
fusion  over  the  order  which  transmission  of  press  copy.  We 
denied  to  correspondents  the  provided  the  transmitters  for  the 
use  of  the  Fifth  Army’s  press  press.  Would  it  be  likely  that, 
radio  transmitter  from  our  Anzio  having  furnished  them,  we 
beachhead  in  Italy.  would  take  our  own  transmitters 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  of  away  from  the  correspondents? 
an  editorial  from  the  Southwest  ’ 

American,  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

I  mention  it  not  in  criticism  of 
the  Southwest  American  but  be¬ 
cause  it  happens  to  be  at  band 
and  seenu  to  me  to  be  typical 
of  other  editorial  comment.  I 
am  enclosing  also  a  copy  of  a 
letter  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Southwest  American. 

( Col.  Cliwk's  letter,  in  part, 
pointed  out:  “The  Fifth  Army 
provided  independent  radio 
transmission  facilities  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  the  use  of  war  correspond¬ 
ents  from  the  first  day  that  we 
landed  in  the  Salerno  area  on 
9  September,  1943.  The  trans¬ 
mitter  was  ashore  not  long  after 
the  assault  troops.  You  may  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  one 
officer  and  three  enlisted  men 
received  Silver  Stars  for  gal¬ 
lantry  for  their  courageous  work 
in  taking  the  press  radio  ashore 
in  face  of  enemy  machine  gun, 
mortar,  artillery  and  tank  action. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  this  thea¬ 
ter  that  a  press  radio  circuit  had 
been  provided  to  correspondents 
on  an  amphibious  operation. 

This  press  transmitter  has  been 
operating  ever  since  from  Fifth 
Army  headquarters.  Many  corre¬ 
spondents,  British  and  American, 
have  said  they  have  never  had 
better  transmission  from  an 
army  in  the  field. 

(“The  Fifth  Army  also  pro¬ 
vided  a  second  press  radio  trans¬ 
mitter  .for  correspondents  accom¬ 
panying  the  Fifth  Army  landings 
in  the  Anzio  area.  This  circuit 
was  set  up  on  shore  and  began  land  ( Mich. ) 
operations  shortly  aher  noon  of 
the  first  day.  TTiis  Fifth  Army  45  years,  died  in  Holland,  June 
press  circuit  has  enabled  coire-  30  after  a  brief  illness, 
spondents  to  write  stories  at  the  Gleanna  Roberts,  25,  Moline 
beachhead  and  get  them  to  the  ( ill. )  Daily  Dispatch  reporter, 
papers  at  home  on  the  same  day.  and  movie  reviewer  and  first 
(“Recognizing  from  the  very  quad-city  girl  to  enlist  in  the 
beginning  the  need  for  expedi-  WASP,  was  killed  June  20,  when 
tious  transmission  of  news.  Fifth  the  P-27  primary  trainer  plane 
Army,  out  of  its  own  resources,  she  was  piloting  on  a  routine 
provided  radio  facilities  to  the  training  fiight,  crashed  four 
press.  We  believe  that  the  pub-  miles  north  of  Lorraine.  Tex. 

Emil  Thiry,  72.  sports  writer 
to  the  best  fsciUties  we  pro-  mansger,  died  in  Chi- 

25-  Under  the  name 

of  “Railbird"  he  was  a  racing 


0i)ituarjf 


HAROLD  A.  PUTNAM.  67,  news 

editor  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 

Express,  died  June  29  at  his 
home  after  an  illness  of  several 
months.  Bom  at  Lewiston,  Me., 
he  began  newspaper  work  on  the 
Augutta  Kennebec  Journal  as  a 
reporter  and  in  1901  became 
news  editor  of  the  Express. 

CLirroRo  A.  Jarvis,  57,  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  director  for  the 
Indianapolis  ( Ind. )  Star  until  his 
retirement  six  months  ago,  died 
June  25.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Star  advertising  staff  20 
years. 

Charles  H.  McTicub,  56,  Holy¬ 
oke,  Mass.,  haberdashery  sales¬ 
man  who  became  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press  and  played  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  ousting  of  capable  HANDUNO,  burlni.  tell- 
the  William  Barnes  political  ma-  ins  merfera,  dailiea  or  weakllM,  any 
chine  20  years  ago,  died  June  27.  7***”  m 

In  i7K»nt  yem  h.  had  senred 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  ***^^fj^f* 

State  Tax  Department  and  infor-  THE  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
mation  officer  of  the  Albany  Dls-  Park  Central  Bnlldlm.  Loa  Anxele* 
trict  Office  of  Price  Administra-  w.  H.  OLOVBB  CO..  VBMTUBA,  CAL. 
tion.  CONFIDENTIAL  data  oa  detirabl* 

Fred  Slao.  advertising  and  cir-  v 

, llu. , l n nS  dKa,  Uni.  BEAT  BBO^^HEBS,  Binsbamton.  N.  Y, 

culation ^manager  of  the  Hoi  EstablUhed  1914.  Newapapert  bought 

Sentinel,  with  and  aold  without  publieitr. 
which  he  had  been  associated  for  _ vi  ■  —  -  .j.'.  ■  - 


Help  Woated 
Artut 


A  PBOMOTION-MINDED  PENNSTL 
VANIA  NEWSPAPEB  aeeki  an  «i- 
perienced  artist  tor  their  promotita 
rieparlment.  An  excellent  opporluaitl 
tor  the  right  man  or  woman.  Writs 
Editor  ft  Publisher,  Box  619. 


Help  Waated 
CrcalatiM 


OIBCVLATION  MANAOEB  tor  dtUi 

newspaper  35,000  circulation.  Stats 
experience,  remuneration  and  list  rtl- 
erences.  Box  650,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

OIBOtJLATION  MANAOEB— Sontk- 
eastern  Kentucky  daily,  5,000  circuit- 
tiun.  little  merchant  plan ;  county-wMs 
coverage.  Car  necessary.  Well  et- 
tahlidhed,  good  chance  for  advinet- 
ment.  'Tell  all  first  letter,  Box  656, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Newspapers  Per  Sole 


EXTBEME  SOUTHWEST 
RIPPING  weekly,  gross  over  830,000, 
good  equipment,  county  teat  city 
9.000,  will  sell  for  817,000.  half  cash, 
for  quick  sale.  Hurry  up.  LEN 
PEIGHNEB  AGENCY,  Nashville.  Mich. 


Newspoper  Waated 


DESK  MAN  for  morning  daily  exceyl 
Monday,  in  mile  high  mining  coB- 
inunity  of  20.000  with  excellent  yitr 
round  climate.  Sports  makeup  ex¬ 
perience  desirable  but  not  essential 
Write  immediately  airmail  giving  sx- 
Mrience,  references,  age.  family  *a4 
draft  status,  salary  expected,  earliart 
date  available.  Send  recent  snapskll 
Bisbee  Daily  Review,  Box  1000,  Bit- 
bee.  Ariiona.  _ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWS  EDITOB  te 
small  daily;  840  to  start.  Daily  Trik- 
uae.  South  Haven,  Michigan.  Box  578 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  DAILY  wants  experienced 
reporter.  843.30.  Box  637,  Editor  k 

_  _  .  _  _  Publisher. _ _ _ 

preasaa,  fotsr  ealoV  printing,  AO.  driu*.  OPENING  FOB  BXPBBlBHOBD  B» 
Alto  hav*.  twa  Ontlar-Hunaar  ean-  POBTEB  on  Stateaman  Nawtpapai*. 
veyora  87  feat  and  106  feat  long.  Box  Boise,  Idaho.  Wire  or  write  menogiai 
1183,  Twin  Fells,  Idaho.  editor. 


WANTED 

OoM  preea,  tingle  width  (two  page* 
wide),  18^  inch  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  ent-eff  or  deck  for  tome. 
Give  fnll  detail*  and  priees.  Box  1043. 

Editor  ft  Pnbliaher. _ 

WANTED.  Good  heavy  duty  dry  mat 
roller  for  atereot]^  presa.  News- 
Press,  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 


Hvlp  Woatod 

UtorUl  (Coat'd) 

ftaAOlMQ  EDITOB  tor  good  oTe- 
ilK  d«il7t  (.900  eirealation.  Aggrti- 
lift  MB  who  eon  dovelop  plants  of 
Itnl  Dtwi,  take  complete  charge  of 
ftiloriel  department.  Permanent  Job 
fft  t  war  replacement.  Oollega  town 
«(  11000.  Moderate  IWIng  eoata. 
Write  fnlly  giring  edneatlon,  experi- 
HM,  refertneea.  peraonal  data,  aalarr 
icatirtaMnt,  and  eneloae  pietnre. 
Otidc  h  Tribune.  Fremont,  Neb. 
gnmAV  to  taka  fall  charge  of  do* 
urtaitat  good  efening  daily  midweal 
wlcge  town  of  14,000.  Low  lieing 
ettti.  A  good  permanent  }ob  for  man 
eke  eta  prodnea  a  good  paper.  Write 
cftrytking.  tend  piz.  to  Bex  65S, 

Editor  A  Pnbliiher. _ 

gnPS  WMTEB. — To  handle  newe 
from  tTniveriity.  Will  have  title  of 
uiiitant,  be  own  boat  to  large  extent. 
Ptmanent  job  if  yon  deliver.  Prefer 
roUege  man  with  wire,  weekly  and 
daily  experience.  Job  ready  now. 
State  atarting  aalary.  Newt  Service, 
Pnlveriity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
iSOOTBEADEB  for  email  city  daily. 
Pitfer  young  woman.  Mutt  be  got^ 
prtolreader  with  aome  experience, 
write  Walter  Walker,  pnbliaher.  The 
Mly  Sentinel,  Orand  Junction,  Colo¬ 
rado.  giving  detaila,  referencea,  etc. 
■irOBTEB— Man  experienced  in  all- 
aronnd  reporting  on  newtpaper  with 
I  eireilation  over  10,000.  State  age, 
fxgerience,  draft  aitnation,  and  aal¬ 
ary  eipeeted.  Herald -Argna,  La  Porte, 

Itdiana. _ _ 

BBPOBTEB  with  all  around  experi- 
Mce,  etpecially  politica,  for  well  paid 

Sirmaneiit  job  on  old  Southern  daily, 
late  qoalillcationa  fully,  Hat  refer- 
eaeae  and  aalary  expected.  Reply  Box 
616.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

IMBTS,  OEMEKAI.  BBPOBTBBk 
Draft  exempt.  Fine  chance  for  young 
man  breaking  in.  Write  Evening 

Haronite,  Huron.  8.  D. _ 

TOniOTCH  BEPOBTEB-newa  editor 
wanted  for  ancceaafnl,  old  eatabliahed 
weekly  newtpaper  publiahed  on  Florida 
eaat  coaat;  only  experienced  man  with 
good  background  conaidered;  perma¬ 
nent  Job,_  (SO  week.  Oive  full  detaila 
of  experience  and  all  other  eaaential 
information;  repliea  treated  in  atrict 
conddence.  Addreaa  Box  613,  Editor 
A  Pnbliaher. 

WABTBH— TOUVO  ICAV  OB  WOIf- 
AB  BETOBTEB  for  excellent  email 
town  dail^  Ideal  condltionn  and  com- 
fflaalty.  Write  atating  experience  and 
lalory  expected.  Milton.  Pa.  Standard. 


Help  Waited 

_ _ MiKlweicel _ _ 

ooMPosnfa  boom  fobekak  f^ 

afternoon  daily  in  upper  New  York 
ntata — 14  machine '  plant.  Deaire  ex¬ 
perienced,  capable  man  who  ia  aeeking 
Mrmaneney.  Write  Box  609,  Editor 
a  Pnbliaher,  atating  age,  draft  atatno, 
gMlHeationa  and  referencea. 
mTBBD  PBES8BCAM,  Ooaa  Comet, 
nmat  know  caating.  Union  Shop.  $1.35 
beer  Form  10  pending  at  $1.44.  Red¬ 
wood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune.  Need 

jonmemian  and  helper. _ 

UBOTTPB  OPBBATOB  or  combiaa- 
6oa  man,  morning  daily,  town  11,000. 
Permanent,  congenial  working  eondi- 
liena.  At  leaat  galley  and  half  prodne- 
tioa.  Draft  cauaea  vacancy.  Wire  col- 
Iwt  aalary  wanted,  when  available. 

Tnpelo  fMlaa.)  Journal. _ 

baeeup  man  who  haa  had  general 
compoaing  room  experience.  Good 
working  ronditiona.  State  your  quali- 
Haliona  and  aend  referencea.  Aber¬ 
deen  American-Newa,  Aberdeen,  South 
Dakou. _ 

WANTED;  ALL  ABOUND  JOB  LET- 
IEB  PRESSMAN,  Well  equipped 
•hop.  $1.30  an  hour.  40  honra. 
Plenty  overtime  if  deaired.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  Ideal  place 
to  live.  Box  585.  Editor  A  Fubliaher. 
WANTED— UHOTTFE  MACHINIST 
by  Eaatem  afternoon  newapaper  in 
fair  ailed  plant  that  haa  been  well 
kept.  The  man  who  takea  thia  job 
moat  be  a  ikilled  machiniat.  Beat  of 
working  conditiona.  Five-day  week 
with  one  week  paid  vacation.  Union. 
Jour  application  will  be  treated  con- 
deatially.  Write,  giving  complete  in¬ 
formation  and  referencea  to  Box  547, 
Editor  A  Publiaher. 


Holp  Waatad 

Metkanical  (Coat'd) _ 

WANTED  EXPERIENCED  daily  newa¬ 
paper  competing  room  foreman.  $76 
a  week  with  overtime.  Permanent  for 
right  man.  Weat  Texaa  Daily.  Write 

Box  647,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

WANTED  TWO  LDfOTTPB  OPUT- 
TOBS,  ateady  aitnation,  union.  Morn¬ 
ing  paper.  Write  X.  R.  Flickinger, 

Lewiaton.  Idaho.  _ _ 

STRAIGHT  MATTER  OPERATOR  for 
Model  8  Linotype,  in  college  town  of 
5,500,  for  aemi-weekly  newapaper. 
Not  a  war-boom  town.  Permanent  job. 
Baaic  rata  $1  per  hour.  Well  equipped 
ahop.  Newa-Chronicle,  Shippenaburg, 

Pa.  _ _ _ 

WESTERN  INTEBMOTJNTAIN  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  hat  opening  for  night  foreman. 
This  ia  not  a  duration  job.  Send  refer¬ 
encea,  anapshot,  aalary  expectationa  in 
firat  letter. 


Lltrory  Aflaacy  Sarvlca 

WBITEBSI — Articlea,  Fiction,  Bookt 
— Marketed.  Bertha  Klausner,  Liter¬ 
ary  Agency  607  6th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17. 


SitaatioHS  WoNftd 

_ Adminiatrafiv _ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER,  CHIEF  AD 
COUNTANT,  TREASURER.  Univera- 
ity  Graduate.  Reliable,  44,  Gentile. 
Deairea  poaition  of  reaponaibility.  Ten 
yeara’  wide  and  varied  experience 
metropolitan  newapaper  and  raagaxine 
held.  Ten  yeara'  industrial  and  public 
accounting.  Syatema,  budgeta,  finan¬ 
cial  atatementa,  office  procedurea.  Fed¬ 
eral  and  state  taxes.  Conversant  with 
present  day  operating  problems,  labor 
contracts.  Government  regulations,’ 
etc.  Box  358,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SHaertieag  Wosfad 

Circnlatioa 

MANAGER,  OR  ASSISTANT.  Age  89. 
Thirteen  years’  experience  included 
supervision  of  price  raises  on  three 
evening  dailies,  complete  revision  of 
records,  re-organisation  of  department 
reaulting  in  substantial  savings.  Thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  every  phase  of 
promotion  and  maintenance.  Prefer 
city  25,000  to  75,000.  Location  imma¬ 
terial.  Salary  open.  Address  Box  546, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

cntOULATION  MANAGER  capable  of 
Uuaineaa  Management  wants  connec¬ 
tion  with  publiaher  of  morning,  eve¬ 
ning,  or  combination  newspapers  up 
to  75,000  with  circulation  and/or  buai- 
nesa  office  problems.  Am  old  and  ex¬ 
perienced  enough  to  know  what  to  do, 
young  and  energetic  enough  to  do  it. 
Excellent  result  record  and  referencea. 
Available  now.  Box  634,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

WANTED;  EXPERIENCED  CIRCU¬ 
LATION  BCANAGER,  salary  and  com¬ 
mission  averages  close  to  $300.00 
monthly,  permanent  position  for  capa¬ 
ble  man.  Send  picture  with  refer¬ 
encea  to  J.  C.  Phillips.  Borger  Doily 
Herald,  Borger,  Texas. 


SttootlaH  Waafa4 

_ AAuartiamt _ 

ADVERTISING  MAN  (32)  with  too 
much  experience  and  ambition  to  re¬ 
main  a  staffman  wants  executive  op¬ 
portunity.  Box  641,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ _ 

FAMILY  MAN  34,  prove  exec,  ability, 
ad.  mgr,  or  other  position  on  daily  to 
40,000.  Post-war  future.  Box  514, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaotioM  WoafaN 
AAvortiamg  (Coal’d) 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER  -  SALES. 

42.  married.  14  years  top  sales  large 
New  York  dailies.  Six  years  ad.  Di¬ 
rector.  Excellent  contact  man.  De¬ 
sires  GOOD  connection  New  York  area. 

Box  620.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SAIES- 
MAN,  long  experience  on  all  types  of 
accounts,  layouts  and  copy-writing, 
small  and  large  cities,  desires  perma¬ 
nent  position.  Excellent  references. 

Box  579.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CLASS.  ADV.  MGR.,  43.  married.  23 
yrs.  expr.  single  and  combinations. 
City  150.000  or  more.  $85  week.  AA 
references.  13  yrs.  present  position. 

Box  639,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED,  major  account,  news- 
aper  advertising  man,  46,  college  and 
usinesa  background,  seeking  perma¬ 
nent  position  with  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  or  advertising  agency.  Now 
employed.  Available  after  Labor  Day. 
Box  643,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SIfaafiess  Wooiad 

_ Editorial _ 

CORRESPONDENT:  Experienced 

newspaperman  to  act  for  newspaper, 
magaxine  or  trade  publication  in  St. 
Louis  area.  Box  631,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher.  _ 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST,  retoucher  met¬ 
ropolitan  experience,  draft  exempt,  de¬ 
sires  change  permanent  future.  Box 
599.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  AND  WRITER  on  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  vast  experience  abroad,  excellent 
referencea,  desires  position  serious 
magaxine  or  daily.  Box  642,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  WOMAN  RE¬ 
PORTER  seeks  position  preferably 
within  200  miles  of  N.  Y’.  C.,  Box 

500.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FREE  LANCE  WRITER  with  by-lines 
coast  to  roast  but  actual  newspaper 
experience  limited  to  small-town  re¬ 
porting  and  whose  typing  is  quite  slow, 
wants  reporting  job  where  can  be 
given  time  to  improve  typing.  Am 
female,  33,  been  writing  since  high 
school.  Box  638,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
LITTLE  OLD  PROP,,  mallowad  by 
25  years  matrimonial  ezperienea,  33 
years  teaching  journalism,  ready  to 
write  editorials.  Not  able  to  manage 
universe;  Just  to  enunciate  gentle, 
constructive,  Christian  philosophy  of 
tolerance,  democracy,  liberalism,  edn- 
cation  and  peace — but  with  teeth  In  It 
here  and  there.  Box  524,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

1944  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  with 
Arts  degree,  22,  4-F,  desires  editorial 
work.  Editor  of  college  paper,  with 
Sunday  feature-writing  and  some  job- 
shop  experience.  Immediately  avail¬ 
able.  Go  anywhere,  but  perfer  Boston. 
Be  glad  to  correspond.  L.  R.  Gerhart, 
1116  Louise  Avenue,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
NEWS  EDITOIL  paper  of  75,000, 
seeks  position  with  smaller  ono  of  one 
or  two  editions.  Box  497,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


NEWSMAN — Seeks  connection  with 
first  class  newspaper,  press  association 
or  radio  network.  Work  commended 
by  William  Allen  White,  13  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  reporter,  editorial  writer, 
editor,  etc.  Prefers  Boston  newspaper 
but  will  go  anywhere  for  press  asso¬ 
ciation  or  radio  network.  Background 
as  linguist  and  radio  news  commenta¬ 
tor.  31.  Present  earnings  $90  weekly. 
Available  in  four  weeks.  Box  591. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaotlea*  Waoiotl 

_ E^torial  (Coat'd) _ 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  literary 
background,  French,  German,  Spanish; 
Gollege  degree;  writing  ability;  A-1 
secretary,  good  at  details.  First  rate 
reference*.  Box  621,  Editor  &  Pub* 

iinher.  _ — 

NEWSPAPERBIAN,  college  graduate 
10  years’  experience  general  report¬ 
ing.  features,  rewrite,  copyreading, 
makeup,  research,  publicity,  competent, 
reliable.  Best  references.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt.  Editorial  position  magaxine, 
newspaper,  with  post  war  opportunity. 

Box  618  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PRODUCTIVE  WOMAN  REPORTER, 
feature  writer,  experienced  at  copy 
desk,  rewrite,  heads,  would  like  job 
in  slate  capital,  university  center, 
other  progressive  city,  offering  wider 
reporting  opportunities  than  present 
job  on  industrial  city  daily,  but  having 
similar  advantages  of  permanent  pros¬ 
pect,  high  rating,  ANG  shop.  Educa¬ 
tion  and  variety  of  experience  to  do 
straight,  interpretative,  critical  re¬ 
porting  of  music,  art,  books,  politics, 
education  news.  Socially  acceptable, 
appreciative  of  people,  willing  to  do 
any  assignment  except  society,  con¬ 
genial  with  every  kind  of  office  per¬ 
sonality  except  sports  writer  advanced 
to  copy  desk.  Box  612,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ =— _ 

REPORTER  PHOTOGRAPHER,  10 
years’  experience  both  departments. 
Draft  free.  Permanent  only.  Go  any- 
where.  Box  646.  Editor__A__Publi8hei^. 

REPORTER  seeks  general  news  writ¬ 
ing  position.  Experience,  food  news; 
college  graduate.  Box  598,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ 

TOPNOTCH  NEWSMAN,  recently  dis- 
charged  from  Navy,  seeks  position  as 
managing  or  news  editor  or  equally 
responsible  post  on  progressive  daily. 
Age  35;  17  years’  experience;  best 
references.  Only  permanent  joh  con¬ 
sidered.  Give  full  details  in  first  let- 
ter  to  Box  598.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WOMAN,  36,  19  years’  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  wants  public  relations  or  edi¬ 
torial  job.  Prefer  East.  Pictorial  and 
make-up  experience.  Handle  a  camera. 
Scientific  aviation  background.  Have 
government  contacts.  Excellent  Public 
Speaker.  Box  635.  Editor  A  Publtsher. 
YOUNG  DESK  MAN  desires  job  in- 
cluding  eopyreading  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  or 
Conn.  Box  610,  Editor  A  Pnblishar. 


SHaafioos  Waatod 

_ Mocfcaiical _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
wishes  to  make  change.  14  years  on 
present  job.  Oapsble  handle  all  da- 
partments.  Understand  newspaper  prob¬ 
lems  thoroughly.  Oheerfnl  admintstra- 
tor.  Box  518.  Editor  A  Publisher 
BfECHANICAL  SUPT..  expert  press- 
man,  stereotyper,  machinist  and  com¬ 
positor.  8  yrs.  supt.  M-E  newspaper, 
references  if  such  a  man  is  needed. 
Please  write  Box  648,  Editor  A  Pub- 
li.iher,  atating  aalary  and  requirements. 


SifaoHoas  Waatod 

PiatograpiMr 

PHOTOGRAPHER  A  ALL-ROUND 
ENGRAVER,  can  handle  all  work  on 
small  daily.  Quality  ^oduction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Draft  free.  Permanent  only. 
Box  645,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


SHoofioat  Woofod 
_ PnHic  Rolatton a _ 

NElfSPAPER  EDITOR,  business  writ¬ 
er  and  experienced  publicity  man 
wants  position  with  agency,  industry 
or  association.  Box  571,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  PUBLIOITT: 

Executive,  full  or  part  time,  16  years 
successful  plsuning,  conducting  pub¬ 
licity  promotions  and  public  relations 
campaigns  for  ad  agencies,  industry, 
business,  groups,  etc.  Excellent  con¬ 
tacts  New  York,  Washington,  Holly¬ 
wood.  M.  A.  Riley,  National  News- 
Features,  507  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

17,  N.  Y. _ 

VIVID  WRITER,  stimulating  exscu- 
tive,  with  New  York,  national,  Euro¬ 
pean  publicity  and  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  fall  opening.  Box  604. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


<^eak///q  oP  AUrSTAR  Jkr/brmance  f\ 

It  inn't  always  a  question  of  "just  getting  a 
Job"  but  ol  getting  the  ONE  JOB  you  WANT— 
where  you  want  it  at  the  right  salary— a 
"star"  opportunity. 

It  is  quite  a  problem  to  locote  specialised  help 
who  will  geor-in  with  your  ideos  and  exac¬ 
tion  os  on  employer.  You  wont  “stars."  with 
o  tolent-sporkle.  This  page  fits  BOTH  angles. 


iOlTOR  &  PUBilSHCR  for  J«»y  a,  1M4 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Norman  E.  Isaacs 

Chief  Editoricd  Writer.  The  Indianapolis  News 


THE  CONTINUING  HEADACHE 
of  most  American  newspaper 
publishers  is  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  so  -  called. 
Skill  and  Many  an  alert 
Tact— and—  publisher  and  edi- 
tor  IS  deeply  con- 
Abstracnona  cerned  by  the 
general  public 
apathy  toward  the  issue. 

There  have  been  countess  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  subject,  usually 
with  great  ability,  skill  and  tact. 
Yet  skill  and  tact  lead  all  too 
frequently  into  abstractions. 

And  what  most  American 
newspaper  publishers  need  is  a 
strong  dose  of  tactless  advice — 
and  they  then  need  to  see 
whether  the  advice  by  chance  fits 
their  newspapers.  If  it  does, 
they  ought  to  stop  dealing  in 
pious  hopes  and  do  sometoing 
about  it. 

For  in  action  there  is  the 
chance  they  may  be  able  to  do 
something  positive  about  saving 
the  freedom  of  which  they  talk 
so  eloquently. 


Some  brash  and  tactless  news¬ 
paperman.  for  instance,  ought  to 
tell  publishers  that  the  greatest 
fault  of  most  American  newspa¬ 
pers  is  not  calculated  misuse  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press  at  all,  but  rather  a  really 
astonishing  mediocrity  in  edi¬ 
torial  departments. 

There  are  far,  far  too  many 
publishers  who  pay  entirely  too 
much  attention  to  general  policy 
and  blindly  overlook  the  daily 
blunderings  and  contorti*  ns  of 
their  city  desks  and  copy  desks. 

Names  spelled  wrong,  ad¬ 
dresses  mix^  up,  dates  Juggled, 
headlines  that  dikort — all  these 
irritate,  aggravate  and  destroy 
the  average  reader’s  confidence 
in  the  newspaper.  And  yet  pub¬ 
lishers  are  apt  to  pass  them  off 
as  accidents  of  the  trade. 


“There  never  was  a  perfect 
newspaper,”  they  can  explain  to 
themselves.  And  there  never 
will  be  so  long  as  incompetent 
bunglers  are  permitted  to  go  on, 
using  the  age-old  alibis  of  the 
necessity  of  speed,  the  pressure 
of  edition  times  and  all  the  other 
little  inconsequentials. 

There  are  so  many  publishers 
who  regard  the  copy  desks  of 
their  newspapers  as  an  ideal 
training  ground  for  newly  hired 
youngsters,  instead  of  the  heart 
of  the  new^aper  that  it  is. 

Countless  numbers  of  us 
through  the  years  have  gone 
through  the  bitter  experience  of 
pleading  with  publishers  not  to 
load  their  copy  desks  with  un¬ 
skilled.  untrained,  wide-eyed 
youngsters.  How  many  harried 
and  overloaded  slot  men  have 
bowed  their  heads  in  almost 
blind  anger  and  despair  as  they 
have  shuddered  through  the 
ghastly  and  shrieking  inaccura¬ 
cies  of  the  first  edition?  Volumes 
could  be  written  of  the  blunder¬ 
ings  of  sophomoric  copy  desks. 

Still,  many  a  publi^er  con¬ 
tinues  to  look  upon  copy  desks 
as  a  sort  of  technical  abstraction 
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—even  while  the  confidence  of 
readers  is  daily  sapped  away  by 
the  blunderings  of  those  desks. 

Here  in  Indianapolis  three 
years  ago  I  ventured  to  con¬ 
duct — as  part  of  the  Butler  Uni¬ 
versity  Forum — ^a  series  of  nine 
panel  discussions  on  “The  News¬ 
paper  as  an  Institution.”  Three 
judges,  the  United  States  district 
attorney,  leading  personnel  ex¬ 
ecutives,  some  top-ranking  mer¬ 
chants.  noted  lawyers,  deans  of 
the  university  and  others  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  life  of  the  city  par¬ 
ticipated. 

The  round-table  sessions,  con¬ 
ducted  before  audiences  of  town- 
folk  and  university  professors 
and  students,  brought  forth  some 
startling  and  unpleasant  facts. 

•  •  * 


EVEN  THE  JUDGES  consid¬ 
ered  distorted  headlines  the 
actual  desires  of  publishers  to 
slant  and  angle 
Errors  for  selfish  inter- 

Mistaken  for 

"Policy"  pings  of  stories 
they  had  been  in¬ 
terested  in — and  not  clippings 
frmn  local  newspapers  alone,  but 
from  many  papers.  They  had 
not  come  armed  simply  to  make 
an  argument.  They  were  con- 
vined  in  their  hearts  that  news¬ 
papers  were  run  almost  purely 
on  a  “policy”  basis.  Whatever 
pleased  the  publisher,  thev  rea¬ 
soned,  was  handled  skillfully 
and  relatively  accurately.  What 
displeased  him  was  twisted  to 
suit  his  tastes. 

They  could  understand  mis¬ 
takes.  They  could  accept  ex¬ 
planations  of  technical  errors. 
But  they  could  not  understand 
why  newspapers  shy  so  violent- 
Iv  away  from  ever  admitting  the 
obvious  error. 

“Would  It  not,”  asked  one  par¬ 
ticipant.  “increase  the  public’s 
trust  in  the  new«!Daper  if  it 
frankly  and  openly  corrected 
what  mistakes  it  made?” 


Out  into  the  open  came  our 
collective  sins.  Stupid  and  half- 
baked  reporting,  careless  phras¬ 
ing,  sloppy  editing,  absurd  and 
mechanical  headline-writing,  all 
wrapped  up  in  the  minds  of 
important  citizens  to  constitute 
a  damning  indictment  of  newspa¬ 
pers  as  purely  venal  and  com¬ 
mercial  instruments  operated  to 
further  the  selfish  interests  of 
the  publi^ers. 

It  is  not  enough  to  shrug  off 
criticisms  such  as  this  and.  attri¬ 
bute  them  to  the  current  man¬ 
power  shortage.  TTiese  things 
were  going  on  even  in  the  days 
when  our  files  were  bursting 
with  applications  and  letters, 
when  we  were  daily  plagued  by 
those  be.seeching  an  “opportun¬ 
ity.”  All  we  have  done  is 
change  “sophomoric”  copy  desks 
to  “4-F”  desks. 

We  are  being  attacked  from 
many  sides  perhaps  not  so  much 
because  of  evils  actually  done, 
but  because  of  evils  we  have 
permitted  to  exist  within  our  own 


shops;  because  of  the  things  we 
have  not  done. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  insist  that 
the  spirit  of  the  vast  majority 
of  publishers  and  editors  is  sound 
and  sincere;  that  they  seek  to 
publish  the  news  fairly  and  hon¬ 
estly;  that  they  are  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  free  expression. 

They  are  going  to  have  to 
prove  that  more  than  the  spirit 
is  willing.  The  flesh  must  be 
willing,  too.  They  are  going  to 
find  their  salvation  not  in  the 
spirit  alone,  but  in  action — when 
they  learn  to  pay  as  much  at¬ 
tention  to  technical  skill  and  ac¬ 
curacy  as  they  have  to  profound 
discussions  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press. 

They  ought  to  be  told  that 
their  editorials,  for  another  ex¬ 
ample,  puzzle  many  of  their 
readers  because  of  the  simple 
and  elementary  fact  that  the 
news  columns  frequently  fail  to 
carry  adequate  stories  about  the 
subjects  being  editorialized  upon. 

T^is  is  particularly  true  about 
niatters  dealing  with  Washing¬ 
ton.  Editors  and  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  will  work  up  a  full-scale 
wrath  and  deliver  weighty  and 
indignant  tomes  about  some¬ 
thing  covered  with  three  skimpy 
paragraphs  on  Page  Four.  And 
then  they  wonder  why  they  are 
ineffective. 

A  greet  deal  of  Washington 
correspondence  has  been  con¬ 
centrated  into  sparkling  and  bril¬ 
liantly  written  columns,  sideline 
gossip  and  “inside”  tips.  The 
day-to-day,  businesslike  matters 
of  coverage  have  been  neglected 
for  the  commentator  and  the 
columnist. 

TTie  Congressional  Record  car¬ 
ries  far  more  vitally  important 
national  matters,  and  frequently 
even  more  sensational  topics, 
than  the  almost  daily  debates  in¬ 
volving  half  a  dozen  vocal  con¬ 
gressmen.  There  are  more  than 
a  handful  of  representatives  in 
Washington — some  400  more — 
and  more  than  a  few  senators — 
but  to  read  many  an  American 
newspaper,  one  would  be  un¬ 
aware  of  it. 

•  •  * 


IN  THIS  it  is  true  that  the  news¬ 
paper  has  been  as  much  sinned 
against  as  sinning.  The  press  as¬ 
sociations  share 
Sinned  an  important  re- 

A,=ta..  «.a  rr'iiio*!’ 

Sinning  been  as  guilty  as 
the  newspapers  in 
condoning  the  same  errors  of 
personnel  mediocrity. 

Correcting  this  sort  of  care¬ 
lessness  is  not  a  problem  of  space 
at  all.  It  demands  only  some  in¬ 
telligent  application  of  skill  by 
the  newspaperman  on  the  firing 


line — whether  it  be  the  front  re 
porting  line,  or  the  copy  edittof 
rear  line.  ^ 

So  long  as  mediocrity  and  stu¬ 
pidity  and  alibis  are  condoned  by 
the  publishers,  they  are  going  ^ 
get  the  same  old  inaccuracies 

It  would  be  terribly  tactless 
to  tell  publishers  things  like  thk 
and  yet  it  might  be  a  good  idee. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some 
of  them  might  take  a  reflective 
look  at  their  staffs  and  realize 
that  they  have  built  up  a  curious 
system  of  management  by  indi¬ 
rection,  of  permitting  stupidities 
to  pass  without  protest,  of  de 
fending  absurd  practices  auto¬ 
matically  without  demanding 
common-sense  handling  of  news 
instead  of  alibis. 

What  newspaper  hasn’t  gone 
through  the  amusing  experience 
with  the  word  “plan”  as  a  head¬ 
line  word?  Short,  it  fits  many 
a  story.  And  so  the  day  has  al¬ 
ways  come  when  the  managing 
editor  has  glanced  over  the  final 
and  discovered  20  separate  heads, 
all  containing  the  word  “plan.’’ 

There  has  been  a  tea  party 
“planned,”  a  “plan”  for  a  new 
belt  highway,  a  “plan”  to  win 
the  next  election  by  one  of  the 
political  parties,  a  “plan”  for  a 
new  bridge,  a  “plan”  for  a  new 
tax  system. 

I  can  well  remember  one  sad 
experience  of  my  own.  I  pounded 
the  desk  and  roared  that  this  had 
gone  far  enough.  I  had  mental 
indigestion  from  the  word  “plan” 

And  what  did  I  discover  six 
months  later?  Why,  simply  that 
the  word  “plan”  was  forever 
barred,  banned,  forbidden  and 
ruled  out  in  any  possible  in¬ 
stance  by  any  copy  reader! 

It  is  only  a  little  thing,  yet  that 
is  what  happens  in  so  many  news 
rooms.  Absurd  little  “rules,” 
never  handed  down  as  arbitrary 
dictums,  yet  firmly  planted  in 
the  minds  of  every  staffer. 

It  applies  equally  to  city  desks 
and  rewrite  men  and  reporters 
and  even  copyboys. 

If  there  has  grown  up  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  American 
newspaper  it  has  as  much  root  in 
this  whole  general  editorial  me¬ 
diocrity  as  in  any  of  the  sins  of 
omission  or  commission  from 
the  policy-making  end. 

Confidence  in  newspapers  will 
be  built  when  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  learn  to  pay  as  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  technical  skill  and  accu¬ 
racy  as  they  do  to  discussions  of 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

When  they  start  building  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  ability  to  handle 
the  littlest  and  simplest  thingi 
with  skill  and  accuracy,  they 
will  start  implanting  confidence 
in  their  fundamental  fairness. 

First  things  first. 


Shrewd,  sharp,  alert-minded  farmers  of 
America  use  The  Haskin  Information  Depart¬ 
ment  in  their  OWN  local  newspapers  .  .  • 
have  MORE  questions  and  MORE  HELPFUL 
questions,  than  the  average  readers.  When  is 
doubt,  their  idea  seems  to  be: — "Ask  Haskin. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  as  headquarters,  makn  the 
source  of  authentic  material  easier.  Write  us 
for  data. 


The  Easton  Express  (38,030E)  has  renewed  /rt 
the  Haskin  Service  for  a  year  from  June  6/ft 
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D  o  years  ago 
this  week 


Iirventor  Ottmar  Mergenthaler  demon¬ 
strates  to  Publisher  Whitelaw  Reid  the 
greatest  step  forward  the  world  cf 
printing  had  made  in  some  450  year^J* 


/^N  the  morning  of  July  4,  1886, 
the  N ew YorkTrlbune  announced 
to  its  readers  that  its  pages  were  set  on 
the  Line-o-type,  instead  of  by  hand. 

Amazement,  consternation  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  were  intermingled.  Progress 
had  been  unloosed. 

Year  upon  year,  step  by  step.  Lino¬ 
type  has  consistently  pioneered  in  the 
further  developments  and  extension  of 
an  epoch-making  invention.  Today, 
the  equipment  that  bears  the  name 
Linotype  carries  the  hall  mark  of  the 
graphic  arts And  the  end  is  not  yet. 


Fifty-eight  years  from  this  week  all 
peoples  should  be  living  in  a  better 
world  because  of  today’s  struggles 
for  those  freedoms  for  which  we  arc 
fighting.  Buy  your  share  of  Bonds! 
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ND  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  use  the  productive  advertising  columns  of  the 
‘  El  Paso  Times  and  El  Paso  Herald-Post. 


Because  of  newsprint  rationing,  we  may  not  be  able  to  handle  all  of  your  adver¬ 
tising  schedule,  but  we  will  do  our  level  best  to  take  care  of  every  line  of  business 
that  we  possibly  can.  We  say  this  because  we  know  that  you  are  anxious  to  reach 
this  big  El  Paso  market  and  the  big  potential  that  it  holds  for  today’s  business 
as  well  as  that  big  post  war  market. 


Attention  Manufacturers  and  A^enry  Account  Executives!  We  have 
compiled  a  very  satisfactory  list  of  firms  and  individuals  who  are 
interested  in  becoming  associated  with  national  manufacturers  as 
dealers,  distributors,  or  manufacturers’  representatives.  For  further 
information,  write  to  Thomas  H.  Peterson,  Newspaper  Printing 
Corporation,  El  Paso,  Texas. 


18c  per  line  buys  over  58,000  daily  circulation  (ABC  Audit) 
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